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In the beginning, ihcrr is no substitute lor sweat. 

— BKS Iyengar. Light on Lift 



I take a hard lack in the mirror ; noting my yoga pant) and sneakers. As someone 
who prefers to dress business casual for teaching , this outfit is a deviation that feels 
both exciting, because its feeing/y comfortable, and a bit scary I chose my loose-fit - 
ted yoga pants carefully today , avoiding the skin-tight pair ! regularly wear to the 
yoga studio. Through my slow development as a yogi. I've learned that to understand 
your body you have to see it ; to see it clearly you have to claim it. Its hard to see if 
your knee is lined up over your big toe. for example , if that knee is swallowed up by 
fabric, lighter fits allow for better alignment assessment and easier movement in 
yoga. While my tight pants have a practical purpose , then , that they've come to rest in 
my closet is just one indication of how far Id come in letting go of my body self-con- 
sciousness and claiming my body as it is. As a yogi. I understand these actions of 
giving myself over to my practice — worrying less about others' perceptions of my body 
and more about my own sense of embodiment — as a sign of growth. As a uniting 
teacher-cum-yogt about to bring thne two worlds together, however, I proceed with 
measure. Still standing in front of my mirror, I move my arms up and down to make 
sure my top stays in place. I plan to complete todays yoga practice with my first-year 
uri ting students and don't relisl) the idea of them seeing unveiled any part of my body 
that would be normally clothed. 

Abandoning body self-consciousness is, I have found, is a very slow process. Much 
like gaining confidence as a writer. 

Before / car turn away from my reflection , / see the wtde eyes of someone not only 
excited but also a little afraid. I must admit to myself that I'm wondering if my first- 
year writing students will revolt after todays yoga practice with my Iyengar teacher 
and me. I am worried about wlsat will happen when I display • what I could neirr 
htde but for years tried to ignore in the classroom: my own young female body As a 
neophyte scholar, / only have about a decade on most of my students, and I worry that 
acknowledgement of my flesh could disrupt my "teacherly" authority sending the class 
on a collision course toward chaos. Of course as a yogi, I realize tlsis is unlikely and 
desire to push through the learned fear until it is a distant memory My experience as 
a “writing yogi * is why / am doing this, giving my students the chance to incorporate 
yoga into their writing processes as I've done with great success. I've reaclsed tins mo- 
ment because / can no longer think of writing and yoga as separate processes, linked 
as they are by a common core of mindfulness. But, I still can't keep the old. learned 






panic from nipping at mt. 

My students filtered into the dance studio of the campus dance studio slowly. 
Most took my injunction to wear loose-fitting, comfortable K workout* clothes 
seriously. Though, two male students came in jeans and t-shirts, perhaps to sug- 
gest their lack of enthusiasm. Everyone looked around nervously, spotting the 
huge suck of folded blankets on the side of the room, blankets my yoga teach- 
er. Holly, and I and her two assistants lugged up in huge, black trash bags to 
the diird floor of my campus' gym. In the nervous energy that accumulated 
before my students showed up for class, I neatly folded those trash bag> and 
placed them in a pile behind the blankets; the challenge of folding plastic was a 
welcome distraction to what would come next. As for the blankets themsdves, 
Holly was adamant diat we provide props for my siudents so as to better accom- 
modate the restorative poses with which wed start and end class. Indeed, if she'd 
had her way. we would have moved the bricks and straps from her studio across 
town to this room as welL The copious use of props is a feature of the kind of 
yoga we’d do today. Iyengar yoga can accommodate a range of siudents’ needs 
and flexibilities by modifying poses using props. Among other reasons, it is such 
adapubility that makes this Hatha approach a friendly one for the writing class- 
room. 

Today was die day all our joint planning would hopefully pay off, and Holly 
and I were committed to giving my students a taste of "real" yoga even as we 
strived for a structure that wouldn’t be intimidating and that would fit organ- 
ically into the overall goals of my writing class. My writing students were pre- 
pared for todays “yoga for writers” practice from the day they stepped foot in 
my course. They knew that their body blogs and our exploration of the physical 
demands of the writing process would eventually bring us to this first day of 
practicing yoga together as a class. After exploring the importance of our writing 
bodies for the first quarter of the semester, we would finally be learning yoga so 
we could experiment with integrating asanas, or poses, in our composing pro- 
ceases from this point on. Today, we would be led by a certified instructor, my 
ow»n yoga teacher, who generously offered to teach my writing class a series of 
yoga poses that we chose together, carefully sequenced and then dubbed a “yoga 
for writers” practice. 

By my eyes and their own accounts (which I would read later in their blogs), 
my students seemed wary as they entered die room. They immediately took in 
the presence of Holly and her assistants— one male and one female. I hoped the 
male assistant served as an important reminder for my male students, especially 
the jean-clad ones, that yoga wasn't v girly” or inherently emasculating. Since 
young men at my university tended to approach yoga as a form of womens 
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exercise. I'd previously mcncioncd that the yoga classes I take right outside of 
the university s bounds arc populated with just as many male as female yogis 
and talked about how professional football players were using yoga as a way to 
develop body awareness, strength and flexibility. My students and I had even- 
tually come together over the irony that a practice dominated by men in India 
is so differendy characterized by American youth culture. Noting the assistants, 
students looked back to me for reassurance. Their eyes seemed to say, °l guess we 
really arc doing yoga in our class today.*’ I smiled hopefully at them. 

My students look apprehensive . but I believe myself to be the most neri'ous person 
in rise room . / worry that despite my attempts to prepare them and funnel our class 
touwrd this tery moment , they will nor discover even a degree of embodied awareness 
today If they cant make the connections between yoga and writing on their own and 
through their individual bodies . I can only pray they wont write me off along with 
our practice. What if they start to view me as some "crunchy 9 new-age hippie wasting 
their time ? How can / finish the semester without incident if my students no longer 
respect me or my aut/soriry as their composition instructor f I realize in a moment of 
clarity that an anxious teacher isn't the most convincing sol try to swallow my news 
and to smile confidently at them as they enter the room. One by one . they look to me 
for reassurance , and I find myself nodding and telling them to take off their shoes and 
grab a blanket , trying to draw strength from routine. This is , after all l how Holly has 
run all of her yoga classes . so it has been my routine as a student of hers. My roles as 
student and teacher merge as my worlds collide. 

I hoped that our mindful preparation and organization as well as Holly's 
evident and serious passion for yoga would help students leave behind prior 
judgment and would mediate their trepidations with a sense of adventure. I 
had great faith in Molly’s no-nonsense approach. It was tempered by genuine 
friendliness and a desire to share her practice with others that was infectious 
to me as a yoga student. I hoped that her firc-and-icc combination would keep 
my students on task and prevent them from goofing off. Holly began by asking 
students how the)' were feeling, noting that many looked exhausted. I wouldn't 
normally ask students how tired they were feeling, so iliis question surprised 
me for a moment. And. even if my students acknowledged their exhaustion in 
those chatty moments before the days lesson had begun, I wouldn’t necessarily 
think to give them a moment to reconnect and revive themselves for the tasks 
that lie ahead during our class time together. But, this is how Hully started. As 
my students explained their hectic weeks of athletic practices, late nights study- 
ing for tests in the library and writing papers, I began to notice just how much 
weariness they wore on their faces and the exhaustion with which they seemed 
to carry their bodies. I couldn't help but wonder how many times in previous 
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classes I'd misread exhaustion for disengagement- 

Holly promised students that our practice would help with their exhaustion. 
Already being listened to. they responded in turn and took Holly's instruction 
to fold up their blankets in thirds as she was. They copied her model of the first 
pose, uivjsdru. which she showed them by lying on the floor in a supine posi- 
tion with arms and legs relaxed to the sides of the body. 1 To encourage students' 
energetic involvement and their full presence during our practice of the more 
active poses or ojartas , we started students in this restorative pose, which is meant 
to calm the mind and quiet the body. If their responses to Holly’s first question 
were an appropriate gauge, my students were in great need of momentary phys- 
ical rest and a stilling of their minds. 

Students relaxed into satasdna with a blanket folded in thirds beneath and 
between their shoulder blades to help open up their chests. In yoga, chest openers 
arc not only meant to be physically restorative, as a way to counter the rounded 
shoulders cultivated by too many hours in front of the computer or sitting in 
chairs with poor posture but arc also though! to open up die heart and mind 
to new ideas. Because yoga secs the metaphoric and physical as interconnected, 
it is understood that as we open up physically, we are less likely to make snap 
judgments and arc more likely to approach ourselves and others with balance, 
compassion and non-violence, called uhimm. Of course, on a literal level balance 
and openness arc important for my students, many of whom never practiced 
yoga before and would have to be patient with their tight bodies; they would 
have to let go of debilitating judgments if they found their peers to be more 
limber than dicmsclvcs. for instance. Further, on an imaginative level. 1 hoped 
students would be influenced by this opening pose to give our practice a fair 
chance and not immediately judge it as a poor use for a class meeting. Happily, 
students' sighs as they settled into this pose were a testament to the relief they 
felt at being given a chance to relax before asked to exert themselves once more 
for a teacher’s demands. 

Moving them into an easy seated, cross-legged pose from savasana , we asked 
students to set an intention or uinkulpa for their practice, noting that this inten- 
tion was to guide and give meaning to their movements. We explained that this 
was like having a goal when writing a paper. Intentions remind students to listen 
to their bodies as they move them in new and different ways, promoting focus 
and giving them a feeling of purpose to carry into dicir practice of yoga— or 
writing. Setting an intention is a conscious way to bridge the mind and body's 
intelligence and can help students learn to connect feelings and thoughts, in- 
creasing awareness of both. Drawing inward for a moment consequently helps 
develop self-reflection and increases flexibility. This practice of reconnecting 
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with ourselves is understood to give measure to our actions, teaching us that 
we can control our response to stimuli by listening to our bodies and using our 
energy productive!)' and not for unthinkingly reacting id everything that comes 
our way. The practice of choosing what we react to is a ritual wr would later use 
to support curiosity and engagement when tackling how to integrate outside 
sources and differing perspectives in our writing. 

Before I can think much about what my intention should be today, one rises to 
the surface: I must let go and simply enjoy this experience. I want my being and doing 
to merge in this intention so that I can find strength and clarity uhich I will need 
in order to know how to bring this practice ''home'* to our regular classroom meetings 
after today. As I set this intention , / imagine it arising from my heart and permeating 
my whole body. When I practice yoga , I like to think of my intentions as beams of 
light tlsat start in my center and reach to the tips of my toes and fingers so that every 
cell of my being can find a unity of purpose in rise movements to come. Today is no 
different. As I imagine these beams of light warming me and spreading from my 
inner body to my outer body, / remember that it is this cultivation of strength from 
awareness and patience tlsat drew me to yoga in the first place. 

To most: focus toward self-awareness, we coached students through a process 
of prayahara. or a slow releasing of tension from the body and consequent with- 
drawal of the sense organs. We chose to include these practices in order to help 
students develop a relationship with their bodies that would continue through- 
out our practice, and later, into their writing. 'Ihc goal of pratyahara is not to 
ignore everything or to tune it out but to develop calm awareness and concen- 
tration in the midst of a distracting world. And because yoga view's die body os 
a mediation point between inner and outer, yoked as we are to other bodies and 
a material world, drawing inward simultaneously reminds us of the other bodies 
to which we arc connected and creates a felt community between practitioners. 

Students then worked on steadying their breath, engaging in pranayanut , 
or breath awareness. To keep things simple. Holly asked them to match their 
outbreaths and in-breaths so os to even them out, bringing peace and promoting 
focus for die practice to follow. A basic tenant of yoga is that die breath impacts 
the mind so while Iyengar yoga approaches pranayama os a skill of its own right, 
a separate limb of the eight-fold path of yoga, basic applications of attentive 
breathing arc incorporated from the beginning of asana practice. Awareness of 
the breath is the hinge on which asanas turn. When our breathing is even, our 
thoughts and our actions can be balanced and directed. 

With my eyes closed \ I breathe slowly feeling my in-breaths calm me. I hear my 
out-breaths mingle with my students' who are sirring all around me. At this moment, 
I remember why / told Holly / wanted to practice with my class instead of directing 
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up front with her or watching from the sidelines. Not only do I want to help model 
poses for my students , I also want to testify through my own bodily actions that I am 
part of our felt community and nor an outsider, directing and notching without 
participating. I hope that our movements together will establish a solidarity and 
commonality of purpose tlsat will flourish during the remainder of the semester. I 
fsope tlsat we will grow into a contemplatiie writing community together. For now I 
feel 1 am experiencing a genuine moment of connection; at this moment, 1 am with 
my students in ways traditional class structures often make impossible. Here , ue art 
feeling bodies together, breathing and moving our way toward awareness. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

FROM THE STICKY MAT 
TO THE CLASSROOM: 
TOWARD CONTEMPLATIVE 
WRITING PEDAGOGY 



What wr cannot imagine cannot cumc into being 

— bell Hooki. All About Lotr 

The intelligence of the body b a fact. It is real. The intelli- 
gence of the brain is only imagination. So the imagination 
has to be made real. The brain may dream of doing a difficult 
backbend today, but it cannot force the impossible even on 
to a willing body. We are always trying to progress, but inner 
cooperation b essential. 

— BKS Iyengar, Light on Ufe 



I move from kneeling on all fours into Adho Mukha Svamnana , or down- 
ward-faring dog. lifting and straightening my knees and elbows. I exhale along 
with the rest of my class and try to send this energy down into my hands, pushing 
each palm evenly onto my mat and pressing the tops of my thighs back in order 
to descend my heels as dose to the floor as possible. Even as I move quietly, my 
thoughts create a loud frenzy inside my head, destroying the peace for which my 
sdJl/arut, or my practice, aims. This pose frustrates me. 1 know Fm weak in it, so I 
begin to question my alignment. As 1 push my hips back and up, 1 wonder if my 
spine is scooping instead of creating a long line. My mind orders my spine to go 
long, and 1 think about shifting more weight into my heels. As a result, I forget 
about my hands and they begin to slide forward, inching dieir way up to the top 
of my stick) 1 mat. I wonder widi bitterness how terrible my pose looks. This is a 
genuine concern: with my head down and my eyes staring at my toes, 1 cant see 
myself. 1 begin to wish 1 could view myself as my teacher and dassmates can in or- 
der to confirm my fears that I ni doing diis pose all wrong. I suppress a sigh and, 
with no better alternative, begin a silent prayer for the pose to be called to an end. 

Instead. 1 feel hands grab my hips and pull them back. With this action, 1 
fed my heels settle firmly onto my mat. At the same time that she moves me. 
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my yoga instructor. Holly, enjoins me to lift my sitting bones and direct them 
toward the back of the room. 

"Oh. Sorry. 1 Thought* racing forwaid, I fumble to explain my inepti- 
tude. 

Holly cuts me off to reply, a No. You need to stop thinking and feel." 

Because Holly knows me well, she understands I need to be reminded of this. 
I know hers isn't a command never to think when doing an asana, or pose, like 
Adho Mukha Stwndsdtia. Instead, it’s a reminder to let my brain and body work 
together in the pose. 

This kind of integration is frankly something to which I am not accustomed 
as an academic and a composition^. Jane Tompkins may have written Me and 
My Shadow decades ago, singling out the professional discourse community 
of composition studies and indicting its propensity* to separate our personal, 
material realities from our professional voices, but hers is a reality 1 share years 
later. Nevertheless as a yogi and increasingly as a feminist and a writing teacher, 
claiming my body is a move I know I need to make for growth. The above exam- 
ple from my yoga practice makes this lesson clear. Rather than trying to force my 
body into confused compliance as 1 was in my frustration with downward-facing 
dog, Holly’s message was that I needed to listen to it. When I could feel my hips 
shift back and down, when I could find a balance between the agency of my 
body and the directives of my mind. I would have little need for my earlier out- 
of-body desire to see myself; instead, 1 could use these embodied, critical feelings 
to work toward a better pose and. dicrein, a more holistic sense of self, a contem- 
plative awareness of my subjectivity. But to achieve this end. I first must relax 
my habit of trying to control my body with my mind and, through awareness, 
learn to work with my physical body’s organic intelligence and to respect it as a 
site of knowledge. When I cm do this. I will improve my mindfulness of how 
knowledge is created and embodied in both processes around which I structure 
so much of my life: yoga and writing. 

SETTING INTENTIONS AND PRACTICING THEORY 

I begin this introduction with a recent experience from my Iyengar yoga 
class in order to frame my sankjIfHt, the Sanskrit word for intention, in this 
project: namely, exploring the consequences of stepping away from pedagogies 
that overlook students' and teachers’ embodiments and toward contemplative 
writing pedagogics that view die body as a lived site of knowledge and not, 
primarily, as a discursive text. In response to higher education’s growing interest 
in contemplative education and a reaffirmed commitment within composition 
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studies co create pedagogics chat facilitate a meaningful transfer of skills, this 
book argues that contemplative practices should be integrated in our college 
writing curricula. Using the embodied insights from contemplative practices 
like yoga, meditation and the martial arts, among others, and fusing diem with a 
traditional curriculum is what distinguishes contemplative education from other 
learning methods. Professor at Amherst University and Director of the Mind 
and Life Institute, Arthur Zajonc, notes that contemplative pedagogics offer 
teachers “a wide range of educational methods that support the development 
of student attention, emotional balance, cmpathctic connection, compassion, 
and altruistic behavior, while also providing new pedagogical techniques that 
support creativity and the learning of course content" <2010, p. 83). Writing 
pedagogies that integrate contemplative practices arc concrete examples of how 
we might forward — with difference — recent attention to embodied rhetorics. 
For, contemplative pedagogies not only self-consciously take up the body, but 
they also direct focus to mindfulness^ an embodied intervention that creates a 
rich source of practice and theory which can be used to transform the work com- 
pleted in our college writing classrooms and the ways that work is transferred to 
other writing environments. 

The rhetorical primacy of the body Is guaranteed within contemplative ped- 
agogy by mindfulness, or momcnr-io-momcnr awareness. Mindfulness is the 
practice of slowing down and paying close attention to the present moment We 
practice mindfulness when each “thought feeling or sensation that arises in the 
attcntional field is acknowledged and accepted as it is n (Bishop ct al., n.d., p. 
8). Rather than over- identifying with or immediately reacting to thoughts and 
feelings as they* arise, the practitioner of mindfulness creates a critical distance, 
a space between perception and response, that allows for eventual, intentional 
response as opposed to automatic, unthinking and habitual reaction (Bishop 
ct al., n.d., p. 9). As my reader will see in the coming chapters, mindfulness 
forces us to be responsive to the sensations of our bodies and our corresponding 
feelings; it roots us in the present moment so that we may more consciously 
shape our future actions. Because it encourages careful consideration and choice, 
mindfulness fosters in writers die kind of rhetorical responsibility characteristic 
of embodied approaches to writing and rhetoric. 

While embodied rhetorics remain a relatively new area of interest for the 
field of composition studies, some beginning explorations have started to docu- 
ment die changes that occur when awareness of the organic body productively 
interrupts our professional writing (Jaxxc Hindmans Making Writing Matter), 
reflections on our teaching (William Banks' Written 'Ihrough the Body; Tina 
Kazan's Dancing Bodies) and our understanding of literacy as primarily ver- 
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baJ (Kristie Heckenstcin's Embodied Literacies). While no wo embodied writ- 
ing pedagogies arc exactly alike, they arc all united by the common purpose of 
inserting the body into education by self-consciously attending to the socnatics 
of learning and teaching. Debra Hawhcc points out that recent interest in em- 
bodied pedagogy actually returns us to an ancient connection between rhetorical 
and athletic training. Hawhcc reveals that 

sophistic pedagogy displayed a curious syncretism between 
athletics and rhetoric, a particular crossover in pedagogical 
practices and learning styles, a crossover that contributed to 
the development of rhetoric as a bodily art: an art learned, 
practiced, and performed by and widi die body as well as the 
mind. (2002. p. 144) 

Whether we view them as contemporary movements or renewals of classic para- 
digms. these pedagogics have effectively shifted our focus to the material bodies 
of the students and professionals involved in the act of writing and away from a 
strict thcorcdcal discourse of the subject who is written. 

Raul Sanchez overviews the history of this shift in his recent College English 
article, Outside the Text: Retheorizing Empiricism and Identity. Sanchez argues 
that the defining feature of the postmodern moment, which he situates in the 
1980s to 1990s within composition studies, was an emphasis on “the subject," a 
theoretical term diat questioned the validity of “the writer," a term rooted in re- 
alist materiality: a (t)hc writer and the subject, then, have not been interchange- 
able: the latter remains a figure with which to theorize systematically, while the 
former is encountered materially and individually* (2012, p. 235). Noting we 
are now past postmodernism, Sanchez claims we are once again asking ourselves 
whirs “outside” of writing. Sanchez' central query establishes recent investiga- 
tions of embodied writing — and this projects focus on contemplative writing, 
arguably a richer alternative — as part of a contemporary, historical movement to 
validate ”co mmonsense materiality^ (2012, p. 235). 

Indeed, embodied writings exigency typically springs from the postmodern- 
ist zeal to 'read away" or narratize the organic body by understanding discursive 
consciousness as she site of struggle and agency (see, for instance. Fleckcnsteins 
Writing Bodies). To look for a paradigmatic example of what happens when a 
pedagogy validates subjects and not writers, we need to look no further than 
James Berlin's social cpistemitism. Critical pedagogics like social cpistcmicism 
have justified the erasure of the organic body by insisting that our coming to 
consciousness is our coming to language, a powerful move that validates the 
kind of rhetorical analysis so key to our field. With its attention on the writer, 
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Sanchez’ essay marks the new spaces opening up in our fidd for (caching meth- 
ods that neither ignore the shaping powers of language nor condemn the body 
to a linguistic prison, classified as a dope. It is within this space that I insert 
contemplative writing pedagogy. 

By starting from the perspective of the body, contemplative writing pedagogy 
represents a hopeful alternative that shares a fundamental goal with approaches 
under the larger umbrella of embodied rhetorics: to cultivate an understanding 
of embodiment as more than simply a conceptual framework (even if it may 
be. in part, this too) but also as a lived, fleshy reality. It is this fleshy reality my 
students and I encountered in our first practice of yoga together, which I narrate 
in my preface. Tompkins, perhaps one of the first in composition studies to gain 
notoriety for her enactment of embodied writing before it was even labded as 
such, argues that the separation of the personal from the professional is due to 
interdisciplinary trends within the professoriate that insist on objectivity as a 
prerequisite for responsibility and truth. Being schooled within a system that 
places value on the "life of the mind* over die supposed banality of her flesh cre- 
ates tension between the particularities of embodied experience and the promise 
of transcendence in Tompkins’ real life. For instance, Tompkins cannot reconcile 
her academic persona with her personal embodied reality. She describes in A Life 
in School an inverse relation between her achievements in school and her body's 
physical sufferings, including wetting her bed and developing physical ailments 
for no explainable reasons. In Me and My Shadow. Tompkins questions this 
rdationship by inserting her lived body into her narrative, saying, for example, 
that as she writes, she is u diinking about going to the bathroom. But not going 
yet" (1957, p. 173). Such a fleshy interjection stardes readers and reminds us 
that when objectivity is construed as an erasure of the body, the split between the 
personal and academic becomes a metonym for the hierarchical divide between 
the body and mind. Tompkins unapologctic reference to her body doesn’t ^be- 
long” in academic writing because it breaks the rules of "mind over matter* — 
even if readers identify with the reality of her observations given their own lived 
experiences. Precisely because they disrupt, hers become examples of die body's 
refusal to be ignorrd despite our best attempts at theorizing it away. 

It is not surprising that female scholars like Tompkins have been at the fore- 
front of critiques that center on the dangers of a disembodied academe. Histor- 
ically, women have not been able to didc their embodiment because patriarchal 
systems have simply reduced them to their bodies, allowing men to be associated 
with the transcendent mind. Because patriarchal power often rests on the ability 
to cast women solely as body objects, academic feminism has been wary to claim 
the reality of die physical body lest it naturalise that body once more. Femi- 
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niim's struggle with the organic body was the subject of a talk by Tori) Moi who 
visited my former university as I worked on this project in the spring of 2010. 
Despite Mai's warnings, a struggle it remains: feminism has placed womens 
bodies at the center of political and theoretical discussion and scholarship since 
its beginnings, but it too often continues to do so without the aim of claiming 
the organic body's ordinary materiality, its integrity beyond language. 

No feminist writing pedagogy can stand outside the influence of Judith But- 
ler s work to rhetor iciac gender. J But just as Butler s work has helped shape wliar 
it means to theorize and to practice feminism in our composition classrooms, re- 
sulting in popular field readers like Feminism and Composition: A Critical Soune- 
book, it has also served to naturalize die i equalization of the body. Susan Bordo, 
pithily capturing die problem of using Buder to drive our pedagogies, writes, 
‘Buder’s world is one in which language swallows everything up, voraciously, 
a theoretical pasta-machine through which the categories of competing frame- 
works arc pressed and reprocessed as “tropes* (1993. p. 291). Focused more 
on what we gain (anrntiun to the social construction of gender and its per- 
formance) than what we lose (attention to the physical world and the material 
body), feminist sociologist Alexandra Howson argues that we have too heavily 
relied on these tropes. As a result, “die body appears in much feminist theory 
as on ethereal presence, a fetishized concept that has become detached and to- 
talizing for the interpretive communities it serves* <2005. p. 3). Howson tasks 
herself the project of corporalizing gender studies and exploring the particularity 
of embodiment as applied to her field, which shares with our own an interest in 
real people and authentic spaces of living and learning. 

By dialoguing feminism with contemplative pedagogy. I hope to expand the 
spirit of Howsons project and make it applicable to our field. The abstraction 
of the body has left personal experiences and pragmatics of embodiment felt by 
individual student and teacher bodies devalued for the construction and rep- 
resentation of corporeality as a social performance. To claim these embodied 
experiences os “personal" docs not do enough to insist on their material reali- 
ty — a reality that extends beyond semiotics. Compositionbts, especially those 
interested in feminisms, have lost too much by resting our critique there. To the 
revaluation of the personal that Tompkins started years ago, I argue that feminist 
compositionists must add an unabashed focus on organic embodiment via the 
contemplative. In this book, I will examine how the metonymic contusion of 
the body and die personal in composition studies, while pragmatic and under- 
standable. has tended to stunt conversations about the body by simply casting it 
under the net of the personal, thereby entrenching it in the circular, pedagogical 
debate between personal writing and critical writing, neither of which can sup- 
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port a serious investigation of matter. 

Contemplative pedagogy moves us beyond these divisions and gives us a 
third possibility. In contemplative traditions like yoga, embodiment becomes 
the means of knowing, feeling and making sense of the world and noi just a 
physical enactment of social forces. Contemplative pedagogics arc distinctive in 
that they capture the importance of felt knowledge as a creative force on both 
content and process levels without capitulating to solipsistic or cssentialist-cx- 
pressivist notions of singular embodiment. The kind of fdt knowledge to which 
I refer certainly encompasses Sondra Perl’s exploration of Eugene Gendlins fdt 
sense, or the “body’s knowledge before it’s articulated in words'* (2004. p. 1). but 
expands beyond it too. as it doesn’t predude discursive knowingness nor need it 
be built entirdy on intuition. In contemplative writing pedagogy as in yoga, the 
body and mind are both agentivc and creative forces, companionate in relation 
to one another. The personal narrative 1 relate to begin my introduction captures 
this intelligent interdependence. Respecting the natural or organic body does 
not mean we ignore the dynamism of nature or the shaping powers of culture: 
just because 1 accept my body as real doesn’t mean 1 can’t also resist notions of 
authentic feminine essence on and off my sticky mat. 

As far back as the 1980s. James Moffett diew our attention in his Writing, 
Inner Speech and Meditation to die ways Eastern practices like meditation could 
sustain the development of somatic awareness where our own cultural practices 
fell short. More reccndy, Mary Rose O’Reillcy has argued that the contemplative 
tradition of claiming silence central to Buddhism and present in Quaker ritu- 
als can be of value to our classrooms. Marianthe Karanikas claims as well that 
"meditative exercises can help students uncover their tacit assumptions, become 
aware of their biases, and begin to act mindfully in any number of situations'* 
(1997. p. 161) based on her experiments in the technical writing dassroom. My 
embodied experiences have also led me to contemplative pedagogies. Zajonc has 
called such growing interest in the contemplative a “quiet revolution in higher 
education* (2010, p. 83). I am not alone, then, in my interest to explore what 
contemplative pedagogies might add to our classrooms. Our current decade has 
seen an explosion of interest in the contemplative within academic circles. Here 
are just a few of interest to those of us who teach: 

• In 2001 , the Mindfulness in Education Network (MiEN) was estab- 
lished widi die purpose of K facilitat[ingj communication among all 
educators, parents, students and any odiers interested in promoting 
contemplative practice (mindfulness) in educational settings.” accord- 
ing to its website. MiEN sponsors annual conferences on mindfulness 
in education and maintains an active listserv of over 1 ,000 educators 
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interested in sharing mindful approaches to teaching. 

• In 2003. the Garrison Institute was founded as a non-profit, non-scc- 
tarian organization committed to exploring “the intersection of 
contemplation and engaged action in the world" and education 
(“Envisioning,'" 2009). In 2003. the institute released a report map- 
ping the use of contemplative educational programs and presented 
this “Mapping Project"* at the first Garrison Institute Symposium on 
Contemplation and Education in April. In 2008, the institute issued a 
report on the growing trends of contemplative education as discussed 
at their education leadership forum held the same year. 

• In 2006, Teachers College Record published a special issue on con- 
templative practices in higher education, which grew out of a national 
conference at Teacher s College. Columbia University, highlighting the 
growing inclusion not only of these practices within individual class- 
rooms but also the building of centers and programs for mindfulness 
on campuses (“Contemplative Practices and Education, “ 2006). 

• In May 2008, The Association for the Contemplative Mind in Higher 
Education (ACM HE) was launched. Starting as an “Academic Pro- 
gram* of the Association for die Contemplative Mind in Society and 
after ten years of administering fellowships to contemplative educa- 
tors, the ACM HE grew into a program of its own standing. Today, the 
program is a "multidisciplinary, not-for-profit, professional academic 
association with a membership of educators, scholars, and administra- 
tors in higher education,” which “promotes die emergence of a broad 
culture of contemplation in the academy by connecting a network of 
leading institutions and academics committed to the recovery’ and de- 
velopment of the contemplative dimension of teaching, learning and 
knowing," according to its website (Zajonc, n.d). 

Important as the above milestones arc in establishing the prominence of 
contemplative education as a central query and legitimate practice for those 
of us situated within higher education, they arc nowhere near the only that 
might be cited. Large initiatives like the ACMHE and the MiEN network and 
more local, institutional programs like Browns thriving Contemplative Studies 
Initiative are just a few of the many testimonies we have on how popular and 
invasive the recent move toward contemplative education has become within 
American universities. These programs and initiatives echo a larger cultural 
uptake of the contemplative, a critical mass of public discourse and awareness 
about contemplative practice. Take yoga, for instance. In 2008, 13.8 million 
Americans practiced yoga and spent around $3.7 billion on yoga classes and 
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related products, according to a study* done by The Yo >ga Journal. This level of 
spending amounted to an increase of 87% as compared to the journals pre- 
vious study, conducted in 2004 (Macy. 2008). Such findings hold up locally, 
I’ve found. In my own small department, there are three of us who regularly 
practice yoga, and my small university downtown area has two yoga studios 
(though no stoplights). 

Aside from following larger cultural trends, academic interest in the contem- 
plative has also been driven by new scientific evidence that testifies to the bene- 
ficial psychophysiological effects of practices like mediation and yoga. Growing 
acceptance and inclusion of the contemplative within the university *is hap- 
pening, not coincidentally [then], as the scientific research on mindfulness is 
expanding and producing results relevant to teaching, learning and knowing* 
notes Mirabai Bush, cofounder ofACMHE (201 1, p. 183). And. this expansion 
is itself notable: "[o]vcr the last twenty years, there has been an exponential 
increase in research ... from some eighty published papers in 1990 to over six 
hundred in 2000” (Smalley & Winston, 2010, p. 2). 

Bushs comments remind us that the focus on mindfulness is the key to con- 
templative education, not which methods arc used to cultivate it. Contempla- 
tive trachcis willingly model mindfulness for dicir students and coach students 
to use mindfulness to enhance dicir creativity, attcntional focus, awareness of 
others and propriopcrception. In this book. 1 am most interested in contem- 
plative pedagogies that incorporate yoga as the primary means of developing 
mindfulness of the body as an cpisicmic origin; though, die insights contained 
within can be cultivated using a variety of other contemplative practices and 
can be easily translated to other contemplative pedagogies provided that they 
follow the tenants of mindfulness. See figure 1: M 'Ihc Tree of Contemplative 
Practices* for just some of the many practices that engage us in mindfulness 
training. Barry M. Kroll, for instance, provides a complementary but dilTcfcnt 
approach in his recent. The Open Hand: Arguing as An Art of I'tnce. Kroll detail* 
his creation of a freshman seminar devoted to the instruction of non-adver- 
sarial methods of argumentation — deliberative, conciliatory and integrative — 
through, in large part, the incorporation of contemplative practices and medi- 
tative arcs. Me uses Aikido as a way to teach students how they might “cultivate 
awareness and equanimity in the midst of conflict” (2013. p. 3). Kroll goes to 
the movements of Aikido as a humble practitioner and introduces those as a a 
physical analogy for the tactics of arguing” (2013* p. 12) in much the same 
way that 1 introduce yoga to first-year students as a means of reframing and 
navigiting the writing process. 

Fellow contemplative educator, O'Reillcy, warns of the importance of both 
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finding inspiration from others using contemplative methods in their courses 
while also staying true to our motivations for incorporating those methods in 
our classrooms in the first place. In her book on using Buddhism and Quaker- 
ism in her writing and literature classrooms. O’Reillcy cautions us that "when 
we talk about teaching within a contemplative frame of reference, 1 think we 
should keep our prescriptions to a minimum. I want to sketch the lines of a 
certain approach, but I don't want to trespass into another teachers prayer hall* 
(1998. p. 14). 1 proceed in much the same way here, using this book to docu- 
ment how 1 have created contemplative spaces in my writing classes inspired by 
my personal practice of yoga and the w*ays 1 have begun to see yoga and writing 
as complementary creative endeavors. And while I could choose any modern 
practice of yoga. I’ve chosen Iyengar because it is w hat I practice and because it 
is highly adaptable, as 1 note in my preface, though this style is also arguably the 
most influential school of modern yoga (DcMichelis. 2003, p. 13). I invite my 
readers to find their own "prayer halls.” 

In concentrating my efforts around yoga. I am echoing the calls within Judith 
Beth Cohens and Geraldine DeLucas recent articles. The Missing Body — Yoga 
and Higher Education and 1 leadstands. Writing and the Rhetoric of Self-Accep- 
tance, respectively, to actively seek out the connections between writing pedago- 
gy and yoga practice. Cohen argues that the most obvious connection between 
the two is the focus on process and movement, and DcLuca inhabits this fluid 
process in her article as she documents the difficultly of accepting her limita- 
tions as a yoga student and discovers a parallelism in this humbling exercise 
that she can draw upon as a writing teacher. Through her struggling practice of 
hcadstand. siruudna in Sanskirt, DcLuca learns the pedagogical value of "radical 
self-acceptance," or of accepting where she is in the present moment instead of 
trying to push away die parts of her reality she’d rather not face. In doing so, she 
challenges the commonplace that forward motion is the only way growth in our 
writing and teaching of writing can be measured. 

Like critical thinking, mindfulness is a particular, intentional application of 
awareness and is best seen as a skill that can be developed with practice. As a 
yogi, I practice mindfulness each time 1 sit on my mat to mediate and each 
time 1 flow through a series of poses, a vinyasand. linking breath and movement 
together. It is this sense of mindfulness 1 hoped the students in my preface were 
exposed to as diey experienced moving dicir bodies through poses. But. mind- 
fulness doesn't just stay on the mat; not only can mindfulness learned ditough 
contemplative traditions transfer to our daily activities such as writing, but the 
very act of performing our day-to-day experiences can become a viable means of 
practicing mindfulness and learning to develop contemplative presence. Thus, 
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the act of teaching can itself become a contemplative practice when driven by 
mindfulness, and our most mundane classroom routines (such as taking roll or 
pausing for reflection) can become contemplative exercises in themselves (by 
using this rime to have students sit in a moment of silence). 

It is in this spirit of self-acceptance for where I am in the present moment that 
I offer this book as an initial exploration of how a feminist writing pedagogue who 
is also a committed yogi might take yoga into dsc writing classroom and make 
sense of what happens in bodi practical and theoretical terms. My comprehensive 
goal is to see what feminist theory, writing studies and contemplarive practice 
have to offer each other, and how we might build responsible incarnations of 
contemplative pedagogy in their generative coupling. This is important work as 
the field investigates how ciucial metacognition is to students' ability to learn 
and transfer writing skills and processes. Yoga offers mindfulness as the "meta" 
link that bridges learning, self-reflection and movement. While my invesdgation 
will at times take me to die practical and ai other moments to the theoretical, it 
is grounded firmly in the lessons of my embodied experience on the mat and in 
the classroom. Like O’Reilley, 1 "[IJct methodology follow from the particular’' 
(1998, p. 14) in my application of contemplative writing pedagogy. 

I noticed early on in my own training that both yogis and compositionisu 
share a fundamental premise about the importance of lived theory: as a master 
of yoga has put it. "your practice is your laboratory" (Iyengar. 2005. p. 102). 
This humble attitude means that contemplative educators must be willing to 
show their vulnerability as learners in the classroom, alongside their students. 
As a colleague rcccndy said in response to a conference presentation of mine on 
contemplative pedagogy, the most radical clement of this kind of teaching is the 
way it positions teachers as students too and asks them to engage dirccdy in the 
learning experiences of their classrooms, destabilizing their complete audiori- 
ty in the classroom. Like others before me. I am not a certified yoga teacher, 
but I still teach my students basic poses and breathing exercises. Indeed. I have 
found that approaching these activities as a learner too helps to shift the power 
dynamics in my classrooms in productive ways. And, while I’ve had the very 
good fortune of bringing in my yoga teachers to help expose my writing stu- 
dents to contemplative practice, this is not a necessary clement of contemplative 
pedagogy. Despite a handful of visits each semester from these yogi teachers, I 
remain the primary resource for students since wc practice every class meeting. 
For tcadcis contemplating using contemplative practice in their own dassiooms, 
though. I do encourage reaching out to local contemplative communities to find 
support. I never expected to find yoga instructors willing to teach my students 
for nothing but a cup of coffee and a few conversations in return — at not just 
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one but at the wo universities 1 taught during the drafting of this book — but 1 
did. Contemplative communities arc full of giving and generous people, as my 
experience highlights. 

In sum. dierc arc many ways to integrate contemplation, silence and fo- 
cused movement into our classes, and contemplative pedagogy can support all 
of these ways. What distinguishes contemplative pedagogics is their attention to 
the body as a primary site for mindful reflection, contemplative awareness and 
centeredness — not the practice of yoga. Just as a voice teacher might insauct 
students on deep belly breathing or a drama teacher might get students moving 
around, we too can teach students mindful breathing and movement to help 
them work through writing anxiety and show them stretches to help them gen- 
erate new ideas. Use goal of contemplative pedagogy is not to turn students into 
manial artists or yogis; rather, it is to show them what they can learn by paying 
attention to their bodies. 

PRACTICING THEORY 

Just as my writing classroom is the locus of invention for my teaching the- 
ory, my own yoga practice w'as the first research space for this project. While 
I've followed a home practice of yoga for years, it was only more recently that I 
began to explore the connections between yoga and writing — and only because 
they kept colliding in ways I could no longer ignore. Knowing how centered 
and calm I felt after practicing yoga. I found myself naturally creating a writing 
routine that integrated yoga breaks. As often as my schedule would allow. I'd 
wake up early to write and when I felt my anention wander, I would break for 
time on my mat. Initially, these breaks were simply geared to get me away from 
the computer and were taken more with the intent to develop my sadlMna or 
practice of yoga than to sustain my writing. Even so, after these breaks. I fdt 
revived and ... something more. I began to sec that "something more* as a sense 
of mindfulness and clarity cultivated through my jogasMd practice that trans- 
ferred into my proceeding writing sessions. These were different breaks than 
those I took to watch television, take a nap or fold laundry; none of those acts 
felt like a continuation of die writing process the way that yoga did. Yoga, true 
to its promise to cultivate mindfulness that transfers off the mat, was helping 
me grow a deep awareness I could feel seeping into my writing. Of course, this 
awareness remained only as strong as I was; my motivation to write still threw a 
fence around my attentiveness. 

It only seemed natural to begin integrating more yoga into my long writing 
sessions, leaving my mat open near my computer in order to isolate poses as 
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needed, such as stretching my rounded “computer* shoulders with gomukhdia- 
n a arms, hooking the hands together near the shoulder blades by sending one 
arm up to the sky and down the body and the other around the back body to 
reach up and meet die first. I didn’t see this practice in line with the cornmer- 
cially-popular “office yoga." which is stretching for its own sake, but as part of 
a writing process that worked with the body and respected its effect on making 
meaning as much as that of the mind. When my body was tense and tired, I was 
less likely to read my sources compassionately and more likely to skim them for 
points of weakness without listening to their arguments. As my body self-aware- 
ness grew through a combined practice, 1 gradually came to sec yogi not as a 
miracle cure to all of what ails writers, but as a helpful tool for us to transform 
our mental and physical writing habits and rituals. 

The metaphoric and the literal began to bleed together through my integrated 
practice and mode me begin to question the value for writers of not just practicing 
yoga but also understanding the philosophies behind such contemplative prac- 
tices. I was drawn to die metaphoric connections between die practice of witting 
and the practice of yogi; they suddenly screamed for my attention. Yoga, both 
as a philosophy and as a tradition of movement and breath awareness, is highly 
literary and symbolic. Literal balance developed in tiuin/is or poses is thought to 
translate to a metaphoric balance in the yogis life. In tree pose, for instance, you 
learn to find balance in the constant sway of your body by developing a mind- 
body awareness and strength that works with such movement in order not to 
dominate bur to channel the sway productively. Tree pose literally trains the body 
to find balance, and this is understood to transfer off the stick)' mac and to give 
the yogi poise and balance amidst the undulations of life. Nothing ever simply 
stays on the mat. 'Ihe body is the hinge for such lessons so that when we learn 
to work with it, we grow and advance in all aspects of our lives. Yoga’s core focus 
on balance, flexibility, consciousness, non-violence and awareness was intimately 
familiar since these were qualities 1 recognized in good writing and as possessed 
by strong, feminist writers. Ihcsc were qualities 1 could appreciate in both forms 
of sdf-cxpiession before I ever began to write my way through them. Fd taught 
Rngcrian argument in my writing classes os a means of encouraging students to 
question our society’s “argument culture* as Deborah Tannen (1998) calls it. for 
instance, and Fd long admired disability studies writer Nancy Mails for her pithy 
and often humorous reminders to become aware of our writing bodies. 

At die same rime that I was exploring die union of yoga and writing, I came 
into contact with Jeffery Davis' The Journey from the Center to the Puge (2004), 
which advocates infusing yoga practice into the creative writing process. Davis' 
intent to use yoga to get writers to work with and through the physical body 
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and its experiences resonated with me even if his coll for “authenticity" and his 
concentration on fiction writing did not. In the end, hii book serves more as on 
inspiration for what I describe hcic rather than a source. As my own sustained 
practice of yoga converged with the process of my butgeoning academic research 
on embodiment and writing, I saw how yoga provided not only a new lens for 
my work but also a set of practices 1 could use to bring the body into the domain 
of the writing classroom, hopefully teaching students to think about their bodies 
os generators of meaning. THis contemplative goal has consequences for feminist 
pedagogy. 

BRINGING TOGETHER THE FEMINIST 
AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE 

My practice of yoga lias been a space for me to cruet ray feminism. Thiough 
yoga, 1 continue to learn acceptance of my body while not reducing myself to 
it. When I read the Yoga Sutras and stumble across passages about moving to- 
ward self-understanding and enlightenment through union of the body, heart 
and mind, I am struck by the congruence between these goals and feminisms' 
focus on egalitarianism and experience as the means by which change and un- 
derstanding occurs (the personal is ahvays political). And so my thinking about 
contemplative pedagogy is filtered through my feminism and, indeed, strength- 
ened by it. In turn, I use this book to explore not only the theory and prac- 
tice of embracing contemplative pedagogy in the writing classroom but also 
to explore what happens when we consciously approach this pedagogy as fem- 
inist. Yoga can be seen as a feminists guilty pleasure, a time when she submits 
to our socict/s obsessive regulations of womens bodies to be tight and toned, 
and feeds the capitalist-patriarchal system by purchasing hundrcd-dollar Lulu- 
lemon (lululcmon athlcrica*) yoga pants because they make her backside look 
good. What this characterization points to Is the problematic ways that yoga has 
been commercialized and gendered in American society and not necessarily an 
intolerance for feminism ac yoga's core. 

Yogas commercialization has sometimes reduced this contemplative practice 
to a form of exercise, and a hypcrscxualtzcd one at that. This hasn't gone unno- 
ticed by die most committed of yogis. A popular journal for practioncrs, Yoga 
Journal, recently published a letter written by the publication’s co-founder which 
condemned the magazine’s ads for their use of almost- or complctcly-nakcd 
models to sell products ranging fiom yoga clothes to yoga mats. If modern in- 
carnations of yoga reveal capitalist misogyny, and classic yoga texts like the Yoga 
Sutras arc immersed in Eastern patriarchy, then what mokes yoga — or contcm- 
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plativc philosophy and practice altogether — useful for feminist inquiry? 

While I recognize the important historical and cultural complications raised 
by this line of questioning, my use of Iyengar yoga and yoga philosophy as a 
mainstay fur ray pedagogy’s implication in the contemplative takes a hopeful 
view of its usefulness for feminist writing pedagogics. While I do recognize that 
ancient yogic texts arc steeped in the traditions of patriarchy and that some 
modern Western applications still reflect these traditions as well as our own, I 
believe there are just as many congruencies between yoga and feminism ripe for 
consideration, such as a commitment to change through transformation as well 
as a spirit of equanimity that eschews binaries. While the task of delineating 
the ways in which yoga philosophy is reflective of the patriarchies in which ir is 
practiced is worthwhile, that is not my aim here. Rather. I am engaged in un- 
derstanding how' yoga can sustain the kind of feminist, embodied-contemplative 
inquiry I am after. 

Feminist studies is uniquely situated in the university as interdisciplinary. 
This refusal to sit still and play nice when it comes to matters of academic insti- 
tutionalism is a feature it shares with contemplative pedagogy, which has sprung 
up in departments as diverse as biology and religion. 1 use this interdisciplinarity 
to my advantage. A key figure for me is scientist-theorist Donna Haraway who 
provides a means to reclaim our writing bodies as lived, fleshy presences — the 
kind around which Tompkins creates personal vignettes — while avoiding ejscn- 
tialist criticism that tends to follow claims to the organic body. Because Haraway 
speaks from the point of view as a scientist, she is interested in models of sub- 
jectivity that better reflea our lived realities as biological beings living as part of 
and among a material world; and because she too writes from her perspective as 
a feminist theorist, she wants models that do not eschew the theoretical progress 
we have made in the name of postmodernism, which has helped us understand 
the social consuuaion of many of our “givens.” Instead of seeking any son of 
definitive answers by drawing new lines between nature and culture, Haraway 
finds promise in the indeterminacy of materiality and the way respect for our 
flesh necessitates a stance of openness as opposed to the false closure of other 
postmodern variations of the subject, which tend to espouse a thinly-veiled lin- 
guistic determinism. Haraway s alternative epistemology consequently otFers an 
alternative to the cthcralization of the body that Howson targets by leaving the 
organic body as a source of necessary tension to keep our theorizing in check — a 
tension too often lost. As a result, she mediates contemplative pedagogics' focus 
on the center and poststructualisc dcccntcring by insisting on the generative 
paradox of embracing both simultaneously. Simply, she helps me to theorize 
the writer within a field of “commonscnsc materiality^ (Sanchez. 2012, p. 235) 
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while remaining sensitive to the rhetorical acts that situate this writer aLso within 
a field of discourse. While feminists writing today have sometimes leapfrogged 
over her in attempt to embrace newer theorists, Haraway, 1 believe, leads die way 
in our journey to rethink die body materially and in a spirit true to contempla- 
tive practice. 

Haraway doesn’t just address our dangerous tendency to efface materiality; 
she pins hope on the body for revamping our systems of meaning-making and 
epistemologies in order to bring about real change in the world, converging 
her project with the central foci of writing studies and contemplative practice. 
Whats more, she corrects those who claim the body without asserting its agency 
by insisting dial we need to be concerned not only with the materiality of sub- 
ject formation but also with the agentivc status of bodies themselves — bodies 
that shape language as much as language shapes them. Its not just that the body 
is involved in our meaning-making processes, but that it conditions our sy stems 
of knowledge from the very start. This is consistent w ith contemplative pedago- 
gies’ reliance on the physical body as die primary structure for self-realization. 
With Haraway. 1 will theorize a feminist-minded “writing yogi" for contempla- 
tive pedagogies, a mode of authorship that agentizes student writing and vali- 
dates students' experiences of embodiment. My notion of witting yogis insists 
on a level of conscious awareness of our writing bodies; we certainly always write 
as bodies, but few of us are ready to claim them — especially in academic envi- 
ronments beholden to disembodiment. Further, a focus on writing yogis within 
this book indicates a concern with how writers experience their embodiment and 
practice it rather than on a semiotics of material placement, even if situatedness 
will be a key term to define this experience. The writing yogi is a concept that 1 
play off of in my project's title, and one 1 will further flesh out in the following 
chapters. 

Writing yogis is an appropriate marker because contemplative pedagogy both 
rc-thcorizes the writing subject as writing body-heart-mind and actualizes this 
theory by engaging writers in contemplative acts that move their whole beings. 
Such pedagogics are important to writing studies because they encourage mind- 
fulncss of writing and learning processes in ways that promote the academic 
work accomplished in our classes while at the same time remaining committed 
to a larger scope of a writer’s physical and emotional well-being. What further 
marks these pedagogies is their combined focus on self-examination and aware- 
ness of our connectedness with others as complementary understandings that 
can be deepened by the learning process. In a widely-cited article on contempla- 
tive education. Tobin Hart claims that contemplative knowing rests on opening 
the “contemplative mind* which is ^activated through a wide range of approach- 
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cs — from poetry to mediation — that arc designed to quiet and shift the habitual 
chatter of the mind to cultivate the capacity of deepened awareness, concentra- 
tion, and insight” (2004, p. 29). Once the mind is opened in such ways to create 
inner awareness, a “cot responding opening occurs toward the world around us” 
(20(H, p. 29). While I can’t take his term as my own since it advances the mis- 
nomer that contemplation is solely a practice of the mind. Han’s understandings 
rearticulair what it means to be focused on a *wholc life* pedagogy and show 
how a developed sense of embodied intcrioriry necessitates an equal connection 
to exteriority and to others. Mindful knowing is, by default, connected knowing 
as it refuses the mindless fragmentation of our scattered lives. Along the way. this 
contemplative model may help student writers find balance and compassion on 
and off the page; teaching difference as embodied may lead to stronger and more 
pragmatic understandings of social justice and personal transformation through 
the formation of an embodied, feminist-contemplative ethics. 

YOUR BODY IS YOUR MUSE: 

THE EMBODIED IMAGINATION IN YOGA 

And so I arrive full-circle back to my opening narrative in this introduction. 
My struggle in downward-facing dog highlights the potential value of yogas 
insights for the writing classroom and provides the dirrad that tics together 
the braid of this book’s chapters and in ter chapters. Namely, my difficulties in 
downward-facing dog attest to the way’s yoga asks its practioncrs to be embodied 
imaginers, realizing meaning with and through our feeling flesh, against modern 
impulses that deny the intelligence of the body. If I hope to improve my practice 
of Adha Muklui Svamiidna, I have to learn to use my body awareness to feel my 
way toward full expression of my usarus. This requires me to lay aside my aca- 
demic neurosis of attempting to control, ignore or transcend my body for the 
sake of identifying myself solely with my mind. It’s not dial I must define myself 
as only body, but that I must begin to imagine myself as an interrelated w hole, 
not in parts, in order to grow intellectually, spiritually 1 and physically. 

My practice of poses like downward-dog teaches me that verbal abstractions 
in the form of the directions my yoga teacher gives to her students must pair 
with our actual experiences of them. For instance, Hollyi frequent injunction to 
push the front knee into the back knee in down-dog means nothing to me unless 
I can both imagine this process and make real these imaginings though practiced 
embodiment and self-awareness. In my struggle recounted at the beginning of 
this introduction. I knew where, in theory, my body should be placed for suc- 
cessful execution of the pose, but I couldn't connect this with my practice bc- 
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cau&c 1 assumed chat the theory was what mattered most. But, as 1 have learned, 
it is only with awareness of my organic body and my physical and emotional 
fedings can I be a in" the pose as opposed to simply forcing myself through its 
actions. 

Moving from the mat to the classroom, I correspondingly define the embod- 
ied imagination as the faculty by which body, heart and mind work together to 
bring meaning and understanding to writing under the praxis of contemplative 
pedagogy. Imagining, as I see it duo ugh a feminist and yogic lens, is integrative, 
thoughtful and emotive. Its axis is the heart; what is felt both physiologically 
and psychically shapes the interrelationship between the body and the mind. I 
recognize the ways imagining is often limited to describing fantastical or illusory 
menu! processes, flights of fancy. But, following feminist usage and the yogic 
philosophies of Iyengar, founder of the yoga method that I practice, I hope to 
extend the concept of the imagination to talk about the creative fusion of the 
intelligent, organic body and mind toward the construction of present realities 
and future possibilities in writing These realities and possibilities are based on 
the knowledge wc construct from our experiences (what we understand) and 
our affective positions toward other bodies as a result of these experiences (how 
we fed). The imagining process is therefore a situated and recursive one that 
involves our bodies and minds. Put differently, our imaginings always occur in 
the context of our material environments and within the frame of our flesh; sim- 
ilarly, our bodies must embrace and enact the dreams and ideas of our intellect 
for diem to mean and to be acted upon. As bdl hooks puts it in the opening 
quotation of my epigraph, what wc imagine helps to create our rcaliry, which 
shapes what wc believe to be imaginable from the start. In the embrace of imag- 
ination. the body interprets and structures our ideas, lending validity to the idea 
that responsible imaginings arc diose that remain accountable to our flesh. 

"Hie embodied imagination provides a new method of inquiry in composi- 
tion studies, one that takes its lineage from feminism and an Eastern tradition 
of Iyengar yoga that challenges hierarchical dualities and seeks integradon and 
mindfulness at its core. In dicir recent College Composition and Communication 
article. Gcsa E. Kirsch and facqudinc J. Royster trace contemporary feminist us- 
age of what they coin the “critical imagination' which becomes one of the three 
“terms of engagement" they trace throughout their historical survey of feminist 
rhetorical practices (2010, p. 648). Working alongside "strategic contemplation* 
and "social circulation* the critical imagination is a strategy of inquiry or a tool 
"to engage, as it were, in hypothesizing ... as a means for searching methodically, 
not so much for immutable truth, but instead for what is likely or possible, given 
the facts in hand" (Kirsch & Royster. 2010, p. 650). A look at Roysters earlier 
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Traca of a Strtam gives a fuller picture of their concept. 

In her book. Royster develops this conception of the imagination in order to 
propose how feminist reconstruction might aid in the making of historical narra- 
tives about ancestral African womens history. Within the historical narrative* the 

imagination becomes a critical skill, that is. the ability* to see 
the possibility of certain experiences even if we cannot know 
the specificity of them .... So defined, imagination functions 
as a critical skill in questioning a viewpoint, an experience, an 
event, and so on, and in remaking interpretative frameworks 
based on that questioning. (2000, p. 83) 

Ihc imagination so defined enables conversation and interaction between the 
feminist researcher and her subjects, according to Kirsch and Royster, as it con- 
nects the past and present with future Vision [s] of hope* (2010, p. 652-53). Be- 
cause it is grounded in the particularities of experience, the critical imagination 
helps facilitate an embodied practice that focuses on research as a lived process 
(2010, p. 657). 

In another permutation, feminists Nira Yuval-Davis and Marcel Stoctzler 
have claimed the “situated imagination^ as necessary to the workings of trans- 
versal politics, which seeks to dialogue through difference without overwriting 
it (2002. p.316). Yuval-Davis credits feminists in Bologna, Italy for the cultiva- 
tion of this democratic, feminist political practice based on three interlocking 
concepts: standpoint theory's reminder that because differing viewpoints pro- 
duce varying bodies of knowledge, any one body of knowledge is essentially 
unfinished; that even those who are positioned similarly may not share the same 
values or identifications; and that notions of cqualiry need not be replaced by 
respect for difference but can be used to encompass difference (Yuval-Davis, 
1999, pp. 1-2). As I will in Chapter Two, Yuval-Davis uses 1 lax away s notion of 
situatedness, which is multiple and embodied, to underscore the importance of 
differential positioning in knowledge-making practices. She and her co-author 
introduce the situated imagination as a conceptual tool that works in tandem 
with situated knowledge in feminist epistemology. 

Working at the intersections of present reality and future hope for change, 
the situated imagination shapes experience into knowledge by helping to con- 
struct meaning as well as to stretch it in new directions. Even if situated like 
knowledge, the imagination, which is both self- and other-directed, can help 
to establish common ground, especially important to transversal politics (Yu- 
val-Davis & Stoctzler, 2002, p. 316). Imagining is understood within Yuval-Da- 
vis* project to be both a social faculty as well as a bodily one, or a “gateway ro the 
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body, on the one hand, and society, on the other hand" (Yuval-Davis & Stoct- 
zlcr, 2002, p. 325). Imagining and thinking aren't just bridged in the process of 
understanding, however, they are inseparable and contingent on each other so 
that, as both authors note, “intellect and imagination, these terms do not refer 
to clearly separate faculties or spheres,’ but merely to dialogjca! moments in a 
multidimensional mental process" (Yuval-Davis & Stocaler, 2002, p. 326). The 
circularity is key. 1 take this as a reminder of the companionate nature of dunk- 
ing and imagining which converge in the physical body to create knowledge as 
well as hope. 

For my conception of the embodied imagination. 1 chose to stitch the best 
together from this quilt of feminist definitions. What I like about Kindi and 
Royster’s critical imagination is its focus on the skill of imagining; what this 
means for our writing classrooms is that we can teach students to deepen their 
imaginative embrace when constructing new ideas, filtering through their own 
experiences or when presented with odicrs' experiences or ideas. The embodied 
imagination I propose resembles the critical imagination in that it too works 
as a method of inquiry that allows us to imagine creatively that which initially 
may not be a reality, that which may yet be eclipsed by our personal experience 
or dial which we would like to change, remake or revise. But, 1 don’t accept the 
critical imagination os my own because I find it engages too weak a modd of 
embodiment, even if it docs acknowledge materiality in the process of research- 
ing, reminding us of the personal bodies who investigate as well as the particular 
bodies studied. And partly because 1 do not come at my project from a hbtoricist 
perspective. I find it too limiting to talk mostly about the imagination as a frame 
for possibility and not also as participating in a concrete reality; 1 wish for a leas 
speculative application of the imagination. Yuval-Davis and Scoccder provide an 
earthier or more rooted definition for my tastes, and it is happy coincidence due 
they too draw from Haraways theories, connecting, to an extrnt, our projects. 
But while Yuval-Davis and Stoctzlcr divide their cpisteme into two functions, 
that of imagining and knowing. 1 fed this is a restrictive modd that eclipses the 
role feeling has to play in meaning-making. Consequently, I concentrate on 
three related processes brought together under die rubric of embodiment and 
representative of the contemplative: imagining, thinking and feeling. 

The embodied imagination, as such, can be understood os a space for nego- 
tiation between situated thinking and situated feding toward new possibilities 
and a mindful awareness of the present (and, therein, the future). Thmlung of 
the imagination os the spider that spins the sticky web that helps connect our 
fedings and thoughts to fashion such awareness coincides with yet another fem- 
inist forwarding of diis facility: Haraways definition of the imagination os the 
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connective tissue between feminist network* of meaning wherein individuals arc 
not simply involved in critiquing or distancing, but arc interested in establishing 
coalitional epistemologies and methodologies to bring people together. Haraway 
claims she “hates * the model of negative criticality thar only sees value in dis- 
mantling arguments so that you don’t have to implicate yourself in the struggle, 
“rooted in the fear of embracing something with all its messiness and dirtiness 
and imperfection” (Haraway & Goodeve, 2000, pp. 111-1 12). Of course, the 
body stands as a living symbol of the “mesuncss" we have often locked out in 
fear of losing the certainty of closure. Working from a place of connection. Har- 
away is not simply involved in critiquing but is “involved in building alternative 
ontologies, specifically via die use of the imaginative” (Haraway & Goodeve, 
2000, p. 120). Feminist contemplative pedagogies provide such an alternative. 

Also working within a framework of connection. 1 will be less interested 
in delineating the lines between the organic body and the cultural body (or, 
incidentally, feelings as biological or social) and more interested in a holistic 
approach that respects die companionate nature of the body as both marked and 
marking. Haraway explains to her interviewer in How Like a Leaf that defining 
her methods as part of a “worldly practice" as opposed to aligning them with 
either side of die inherendy problematic nature/ culture dichotomy emphasizes 
the “imploded set of diings where the physiology of ones body, the coursing of 
blood and hormones and the operations of chemicals — the fleshiness of the or- 
ganism — intermesh with the whole life of the organism” (Haraway & Goodeve, 
2000, p. 1 10). In the same way, contemplative writing can help form a '"world- 
ly," “whole life" pedagogy that takes into account the ecological connections be- 
tween the body and mind, nature and culture, rationality and emotion which we 
tend to elide for the relative simplicity of academic processes of inquiry. Owing 
more to Aristotelian logic than inquiry vested in awareness of the contemplative 
connections between body, heart and mind, traditional processes of academic 
inquiry focused on objectivism have excluded and/ or marginalized alternative 
ways of knowing such as contemplative and connected knowing. As these typical 
processes are driven by narrow applications of problem solving through logic, 
they tend toward closure via disconnection and skepticism as opposed to the 
open-endedness of the imagination. 

When inquiry // driven by the imagination, we end up with projects of con- 
nected knowing, or die process of understanding difference through connection, 
not distance. In contrast to separate knowers who experience die self as au- 
tonomous, connected knowers experience the self in relational webs (Belenky. 
Clinchy. Goldberger. & Tarule, 1973. pp. 1 13*123). If the primary action of sep- 
arate knowing is that of breaking dow n, connected knowing is characterized by 
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building both on and anew. Likewise, we can see the process of embodied imag- 
ining as connected; ro genuinely connect, we need to be aware of our thoughts 
and feelings and attend to others’ whether real or anticipated. In these ways, we 
can extend positioning not only as the key for grounding knowledge claims but 
also our imaginings. When we focus on the imagination, we change discussions 
of inquiry* from finding she answer to a problem to investigating multiple possi- 
bilities and testing these alternatives against our embodied realities, lending more 
weight toward embodied pragmatism than a transcendent critical analysis that 
ignores our corporeality. In other words, the embodied imagination becomes a 
tool of mindfulness for feminist pedagogics. As we imagine, we slow dow n and 
pay attention; we reflect and notice; we connect and draw together. 

In the afterwotd to The Teachers body, Madeleine Grumet notes diat the 
“body throws a horizon around (chcj imagination ... it tethers [the] imagination 
to a set of possibilities which, although they arc protean, arc not limitless" (2003, 
p. 274). Yuval-Davis and Stoealer say much the some: “Imagination is situated; 
our imaginary horizons arc affected by the positioning of our gaze” (2002, p. 
327). 1 low we imagine ourselves and our world matters because it shapes the 
meaning we take from our experiences and the rcceptivcneis with which we 
approach others' realities. Imagining ourselves as situated, embodied beings ac- 
cords respect for differential positioning and compels us to respect the very real 
consequences of our materiality in our worlds and in our words. Connected to 
the body and attentive to difference, these feminist versions of the imagination 
ore a far cry from die nco- Roman tie "creative imagination" of express! vis m. 

Yoga philosophy can be seen to build on Grument's idea that the body serves 
as an anchor for the imagination. Yogi is also a contemplative practice that ac- 
tualizes the mindfulness at the heart of the embodied imagination. Iyengars 
thoughts on the imagination ore the second wcllspring fur my concept because 
they stress the application of the imagination in our ordinary lives as we bring our 
imaginings ro bear on our realities in order to shape and to change them. Iyengar 
explains that the imagination must be steadily applied to our reality. Comparing 
this application to the writing ptoccss, he notes, "[a] writer may dream of die plot 
for a new novd, bur unless he applies himself ro pen and paper, his ideas have 
no value .... Never mind the idea, write it down*{2005, p. 156). Hie embodied 
imagination described here is the fire that transforms the writers thoughts into 
reality on the page and in her life, differentiating imagining from daydreaming; 
the Liner of the two belts the pragmatic pulse. Auna, or practice of the physi- 
cal poses of yoga, is the link that trains us to bring our thoughts to bear on our 
realities: "(a]sana practice brings mind and body into harmony for this task .... 
The coordination between them dut we learn in as ana will enable us to turn the 
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shape of our visions into the substance of our lives’ (Iyengar, 200*), p. 1 57). Asarut 
teaches us to claim our materiality by developing our physical and imaginative 
faculties. This is not just about imagining possibility then, but using the imag- 
ination as a source of intentional doing. Just as in writing, it is die process due 
becomes the focus. 

Asana teaches us to embody our imaginings by bringing together the intel- 
ligence of die body, which "is a fact ... is real" and the intelligence of the brain 
which “is only imagination 9 (Iyengar. 2005, p. 63). “The imagination has to 
be made real. The brain may dream of doing a difficult backbond today, but it 
cannot force the impossible even on to a willing body. We are always trying to 
progress, but inner cooperation is essential" (Iyengar, 2005, p. 63). To return 
once more to my own practice as an example, I must make my imaginings of 
Adho Mu kfhi Svanasana "real," or embodied, by listening to my body and tap- 
ping into my feelings through continued practice of the pose. This means 1 can’t 
simply overwrite by body’s intelligence, which grounds my intellect: "the brain 
may say: 'We can do it.' But the knee says: ‘Who are you to dictate to me? It is 
for me to say whether I can do it or not* (Iyengar, 2005, p. 30). It means that 
I must begin to imagine myself as not just consciousness or body but both by 
interweaving brain and body into intelligent movement that respects die limits 
of my present practice while stretching toward a future of what may be. The 
greater my personal awareness in the pose and the more experiential knowledge 
I gather, the more possibility my current and future pose holds. This reality rests 
in my present actions so that my imaginings are embodied through the fruits of 
my labor. That is, embodied imaginers develop awareness of habits by tapping 
into the intelligence of our cells so that we arc able to challenge old patterns of 
doing and entrenched beliefs by bring in the present moment, for it is the actions 
of today dial will bring about the growih of tomotrow. 

To be present, we must be flexible and must respect the fluidity with which 
we interact with others, be they subjects or objects, in the world. 1 will capitalize 
on this literal-metaphoric flexibility* in Chapter Three. Gloria Anzaldua is an 
example of an author who embodies this sort of flexibility and awareness in 
her writings. It is for this reason that I often use her as a resource in my writing 
classes. In borderlands, she argues that while K wc arc taught that the body is an 
ignorant animal: intelligence dwells only in the head," "the body is smart. It 
docs not discern between external stimuli and stimuli from die imagination. It 
reacts equally visccraily to events from the imagination as it docs to 'real' events" 
(1999, pp. 59-60). With the congruence between her thoughts and those I have 
just explored from Iyengar, it is no surprise that Anzaldua adopts the concept of 
"yoga of the body 9 in a 1983 interview to explain the ways a writers creativity 
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is filtered through the body and how readers respond to this viscerally (2000, p. 
77). This authors essay in Borderlands, TtUi, ITapalli: 'Ihc Path of the Red and 
Black Ink. dramatizes die process of writing from the body and widi the body 
while viewing the text produced as taking on a fleshy presence itself. About the 
visceral reacdon of reading and its connection to a yoga of the body, Anzaldua 
reminds us after reflecting upon the 1983 interview years later that 

[c] very word you read hits you physiologically — your blood 
pressure changes; your cells; your bones, your muscle [sect] 
are moved by a beautiful poem, a tragic episode. So that’s the 
kind of yoga that 1 want: a yoga Altered through the body and 
through the imagination, die emotions, the spirit, and the 
soul (2000, p. 77) 

Over thirty years ago, Anzaldua started a conversation about yoga, writing 
and the imagination that 1 want to continue here widiin the frame of composi- 
tion studies and contemplative writing pedagogies. 

A FEW NOTES ON STRUCTURE AND CONTENT 

As indicated above, this project is invested in a faithfulness of being within 
a "worldly” pedagogy that concentrates on the non-duality of experience. To 
respect the united aspects of being, 1 have yoked mind, body and heart together. 
This structure unlocks die power of contemplative learning as applied to writing 
pedagogies: such pedagogies are transformative of die writer's whole being in an 
ethical and relational context which takes matter as the connective substance 
that facilitates a developed self- and other-awareness. 

A true praxis, the theory and practice of yoga reciptocally inform one another. 
To highlight the strength of contemplative connectedness where the imaginative 
becoming of theory feeds and is fed by the lived practice of being, 1 have followed 
each of my three theoretical chapters on body, heart and mind with a corre- 
sponding “intcrchaptcr," an equally-long section that reports on my efforts to 
practice contemplative writing pedagogy in the classroom and analyzes students’ 
reactions to it. In doing so. these sections speak back to my chapters and showcase 
the pedagogical interventions and applications of the theory covered in them. 
The interchapters also loosely apply and yet purposefully confuse the chapters 
divisions between body, heart and mind, reminding us dial while writing may 
be rooted in the linear, our embodied identities arc most certainly not. Overall, 
the chapter-interchapter structure of my project supports my combined focus 
on theory and practice, dialoguing lived research from qualitative ease studies 
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with the theories from yogi, feminism and composition studies explored in my 
chapters in order to “speak back* to the theory. The interplay between chapters 
and iniridupters testifies to my belief in the power of teaching practice to gen- 
crativcly complicate, shape and transform pedagogical theories — just as the lived 
experience of bang a body in die world can inform our theories of embodiment. 

Chapter One responds to the recent call for “different" theory that recognizes 
the writers commonscruc materiality. 1 trace the steps feminists have already 
made to embrace the organic body, journeying from Tompkins and Hindman 
to Fleckenstein and others, and introduce contemplative writing as a viable the- 
oretical and pedagogical approach. I offer a contemplative view of the writer as 
a “writing yogi* and address the need for this moniker by examining three main 
tenants of embodiment from yoga; that our flesh is intelligent because our con- 
sciousness is diffused throughout the body and not simply located in the brain; 
that embodiment is uniquely experienced and situated; even if it is also the ease 
that because of our shared material nature, the yogi’s inner turn to the center is 
simultaneously an unfolding to the external. I dialogue these three core under- 
standings with Haraway’s theories of embodiment. 'Ihc dialogue allows me to 
enact the seff-reflexivity that is key to contemplative pedagogical approaches and 
to insist that contemplative pedagogics can be strengthened by feminism’s overt 
attention to what happens when we view the body as an anchor and tool of our 
sdf- and other-awareness. 

The first interchapter then shares details of how teachers might help students 
see themselves as writing yogis. I focus on how I primed my students to be re- 
ceptive to an integrated yoga-writing practice within my application of feminist 
contemplative pedagogy. In this section. I detail a composite account from a 
suing of recent first-year writing courses 4 that asked students to investigate the 
corporeality of the writing process by examining writing habits and rituals. The 
language of habits and rituals is one diat provides students a feminist, embod- 
ied hermeneutic by which to re-evaluate their processes. This is language my 
students cultivated through a beginning assignment that required them to com- 
plete a multi-step, self-ethnographic siudy of their writing. As it gave students 
a fresh perspective on writing and engaged them in a mctacognitivc analysis of 
their process, this assignment unearthed questions of the body’s impact on writ- 
ing and highlighted the transformative potential of yoga. 

As with my ocher intcrchapters, while I draw from the theoretical framing 
provided by the chapter that precedes this section, 1 concentrate my efforts on 
the practical dynamics of the assignment itself and focus, in particular, on stu- 
dent writing. Allowing students to speak through their writing in this section 
reiterates die claim 1 make repeatedly about the respect afforded to individual 
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bodies in feminise contemplative pedagogy. And as with all student writing and 
reactions in this book, my accounts axe drawn from a series of first-year writing 
classes and do not reflect a single class. Because I moved institutional homes in 
the process of researching and writing this book, the first-year classrooms repre- 
sented in my composite course represent a wide sample of students. While my 
methods arc primarily qualitative in nature, my sample includes students from 
both an East-coast private, liberal arts school and a Mid-Atlantic public liberal 
arts university. While my course content morphed some over the years I taught 
the first-year composition courses represented here, the general pedagogical ap- 
proach remained consistent. 

Having explored the cost of ignoring the writing body and addressed the 
benefits of situating the body at die center of our theories and classroom prac- 
tices of writing. I use Chapter Two to highlight what feminist contemplative 
pedagogy expands our learning approaches to include and what effects this has 
on die writing yogi. I review the ways body criticism in composition studies has 
been stunted by die conflation of the body with the personal — even advocates 
of the body such as Hindman have fallen prey to this slippage. A contemplative 
understanding of presence, I argue there, is far less embedded in the tropes of the 
theoretical body, and forwards instead a lived, moment-to-moment understand- 
ing of mater tali ty. Presence allows us to approach a writers agency as singular, 
situated in a particular body, and located via her interaction with other material 
bodies — even if it is also social. Finally, I explore how situated knowledge calls 
for this kind of presence as situated luiowcrs refuse to ignotc embodied particu- 
larities in die quest of understanding themselves and the world. 

Intcrchapccr Two investigates the situated knowledge students develop in 
a contemplative writing classroom about the writing process itsdf. I use the 
recently released and popular Framework for Success in Postsecondary Writing 
to explore how writers develop successful habits of mind by engaging in an 
integrated yoga-writing practice driven by mindfulness. Drawing on preceding 
chapters' discussions of mindiulness as an embodied process of metacognition 
that involves writers in an analysis of how they and others experience and prac- 
tice embodiment, I illustrate how writing yogis approach learning and writing 
purposefully and responsibly. I focus on my students' execution of three of the 
Frameworks eight habits: openness, persistence and metacognition. Examining 
student writing for these representative skills, I argue that contemplative peda- 
gogies can foster the habits set forth in the Framework, goals we as a field have 
established os intentions for our instructional practice. I show how a contempla- 
tive approach to the writing process helps students develop the habits forwarded 
by the Framework and also uses means that develop them as habits of mind and 
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body, penetrating students' lives at a deeper level and giving them a foundation 
for approaching their educations contemplatively and their writing mindfully. 

In the third chapter. I argue diat because mindfulness practices like yoga 
teach writers to exchange mindless rumination on and judgment of experiences 
for open awareness, writers who engage in these practices learn to better mon- 
itor and understand their thoughts and feelings. Feminist theory within (Lynn 
Worsham, Laura Miccichc) and outside our disciplinary bounds (Sarah faggar, 
Haraway, Sara Amhed) creates an exigency for die visibility of emotion within 
contemplative writing pedagogy and anchors my investigation of how we might 
enable students to become passionate, embodied imaginers. constructively en- 
gaging their emotions instead of simply managing or dismissing them. Yoga 
teaches writers to mindfully approach feeling os an agentive force of the body; 
it also offers an understanding of feeling os a measure of one's limits and partial 
perspective. In this way. contemplative pedagogy unlocks situated knowledges 
dual structure of situated knowing and what I call a situated feeling.” I explore 
recent discussions of emotion in the field, such as Miccichc's Rhetorics of emo- 
tion,” and argue for situated feeling instead of these performative alternatives, 
which too often establish the body as an empty stage, not a material agent. 
Following yoga. I argue for a contemplative understanding of feeling os bodi in 
bodies and os relational and connective. Viewing emotion from a contemplative 
perspective frees us to teach emotional awareness as part of the writing process 
so that writers learn receptivity to their own and others' situated feelings. Far 
from promoting solipsism, attending to situated feeling attunes us to others and 
to the outside world of matter as it underscores the physicolity of our knowing 
processes and the idea that understanding is itself material, not simply cerebral, 
in nature. 

The third and final interchapter argues that writers can learn emotional flex- 
ibility through the yoga practice of breath control, or pranayama , which is un- 
derstood 10 be a means of accessing and monitoring emotion. I analyze students' 
writing products and their reflective statements about their writing processes to 
show how pranayama can not only cntidi their felt experience of the writing 
process and die physical ease and comfort with which they write but can also 
attune them to the materiality of knowledge making and the ways their emo- 
tions are implicated in this process. Students who use pranayama os a regular 
composing ritual begin to appreciate the body os a site of learning jnd begin to 
approach writing os a somatic experience. And students who self-consciously 
engage in these embodied writing practices develop, in turn, a greater mctacog- 
nitivc awareness of the writing process, reflected in their writings about writing. 
As students breathe their way into writing, they place new value on observing 
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the writing process as it unfolds, documenting and analyzing the felt experience 
of composing, which helps them become more generative and reflective writers. 
Particularly, students* increased mindfulness and flexibility results in developed 
focus and advanced coping mechanisms to deal widi the negative emotions of 
the writing process. To illustrate how writers can increase their resilience and 
emotional flexibility by practicing yoga. 1 examine students' writings for the 
ways they connect breath and emotion and draw on studies of yoga to support 
their connections. 

Finally, my Conclusion returns to the opening narrative of the prologue, 
creating less a tidy resolution and more a reminder of the circularity* we must 
embrace as contemplative practitioners of writing and yoga. Reflecting on the 
practice of chanting at the end of yoga sessions, which I have completed many 
times as both a student of yoga and a teacher of writing, reminds me to leave 
my manuscript as I leave my practice of yoga: by acknowledging the ending as a 
beginning and as a point of union between bodies who have come together and 
leave each other with respect and compassion. It is on this note of connection 
and promise that I end. 
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CHAPTER ONE: 

THE WRITING YOGI: 

LESSONS FOR 
EMBODIED CHANGE 

ptij no« (hat I alwayi write about the body, though I often 
do. but that I always write, consciously, at a body. (Thit 
quality more than any other. I think, exiles my work from 
conventional academic discourse. The guys may be writing 
with the pcn/penii. but the)’ pretend to keep it in their pants. 

— Nancy’ Main, IRi isi-High in the WvrU 




Mails is helpful when thinking about what it means to write “as a body.* 
In the quote fiom my epigraph. Mairs acknowledges three major consequences 
of self-consciously negotiating the writing process as a material endeavor: first, 
when we acknowledge that writing always springs from our material placement, 
we add authority and transparency to our compositions, no matter how explicit- 
ly our content icfcrcnccs our body; second, in this process, we necessarily move 
beyond the rules and structures of “conventional academic discourse;' and third, 
this movement engages us in a feminist endeavor that disturbs the ways patriar- 
chal power is enforced by a malcstream tendency to erase die writer’s materiality 
in order to create an illusion of objectivity. To write as a body in the ways Mairs 
describes means disrupting the objectification and marginalization — in other 
words feminization — of bodies in the academe. No longer is distance from the 
body a prerequisite to trudi; instead, proximity lends persuasiveness. 

To understand embodiment as a central facet of feminist composition peda- 
gogy, we must follow the lead of writers like Mairs and accept our bodies as flesh 
and text. In this chapter, I argue that contemplative writing pedagogy is the best 
means of achieving this goal while remaining mindful of die consequences of 
attending to writing bodies. Mairs is an example of a writer who has a greater 
than usual awareness of her writing body. The quote 1 use to open this chapter 
is from her Waist-High in the World, which in ride and content fronts this au- 
thors literal perspective on the world, her embodied and partial “perpetual view, 
from die height of an exrct adult's waist** (1996, p. 16). Mairs enacts a method 
of embodied writing in her text such that siruatedness and perspective arc always 
understood as material and connected to her writing body; notably, they arc not 
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simply convenient metaphors for theorizing. 

Mails’ perspective is literally one from the margins because her voice re- 
sounds from the scat of her wheelchair. She captains the consequences of this 
“waist-high” positioning: 

“[mjarginality” thus means something altogether different to 
me from what it means to the social theorists. It is no met- 
aphor for the power relations between one group of human 
beings and another but a literal description of where I stand 
(figuratively speaking): over here, on the edge, out of bounds, 
beneath your notice. 1 embody the metaphors (1996, p. 59) 

Sitting waist-high in the world isn’t a prerequisite for embodied writing, but it 
docs make Mairs mindfully aware of how writing comes just as much from the 
placement of her fleshy body — sometimes in a wheelchair, sometimes placed on 
the toilet by her husband — as her cultural and historical orientation. Ours docs 
too, although we can "stand” to ignore this fact because of our ablc-bodincss. 

Because bodies and language unfold to reveal each other. Mairs' material 
reality influences her semiotic understandings and choices. Mairs' recognition 
of her embodied subjectivity changes how she chooses to reconstruct her world 
discursively as she finds less value in normative constructions. Mairs states a 
preference for calling herself a "cripple” against the wishes of rhetorically-scn- 
sitivc. politically-correct individuals who understand the power of language to 
construct the world. She argues that their reconstruction of her world duo ugh 
such “PC” terms as individuals with "differing abilities” do not represent her 
embodied reality: 

“Mobility impaired,” the euphemizers would call me, as 
through a surfeit of syllables could soften my reality. No such 
luck. 1 still can’t sit up in bed. can't take an unaided step, 
can’t dress myself, can't open doors (and I get damned sick of 
waiting in die loo until some other woman needs to pee and 
opens the door for me). (1996, p. 13) 

To deny Mairs' physical reality is to deny her selfhood and her writing body. 
Pointing out the social construction of disability* docs little to change her reality 
of sitting impatiendy in the bathroom hoping for someone to open the door. 

Mairs serves as a powerful reminder that while mapping out bodies rhetori- 
cally may help us to recognize our cultural construction and the shaping power 
of language, we cannot lose sight of our very real corporeality. Wtdiin the field of 
composition studies, there arc few pedagogical approaches we can easily follow 
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to reintroduce the tension of the living, organic body as Mairs does within dis- 
ability studies — and even fewer that respect the kind of embodied self-rcflexivity 
Mails demonstrates. We can, however, find ways to bring the ptoduaivc tension 
of the writing body to bear on composition praxis by approaching this body 
through the lens of contemplative pedagogy and practices like yoga. Disability 
studies and contemplative pedagogy may seem strange bedfellows at first glance, 
but they share a common focus on respecting the body where and as it is. And, 
just as disability studies was strengthened by oven attention to disability's in- 
tersections with gender (a premise upon which Rosemarie Garland-Thomsons 
work revolves: see, for instance. Extraordinary Bodies (1996)), so too can con- 
templative pedagogies be made stronger for their explicit uptake of feminisms. 

Contemplative pedagogics stress embodied sclf-reflcxivicy. or the ways the 
body is an anchor of our self-awareness and can be used as a tool of executing 
and monitoring this reflexive-reflective attention. 'Ihc ways contemplative ped- 
agogy forwards an integrative approach to education diat addresses students as 
whole beings, bodies, hearts and minds. leads contemplative educator Zajonc to 
assert that contemplative educators arc “engaged in a revolutionary enterprise' 
that has the power to radically transform higher education (2010, p. 91). Ihc 
body is the lynchpin for connection: because the embodied self is partial, she 
can join others widtour claiming to be them or erasing their difference. While 
we tend to approach disability/ race/dass/gendcr as embodied barriers within 
Western rhetorical pedagogies, contemplative pedagogies sec these as bridges 
to connection. Even when coupled with a heightened awareness of the social 
dimensions of learning and knowing, what contemplative pedagogics dicy yet 
need is a deepened awareness of the feminist nature of such attention. As of yet, 
contemplative pedagogics arc often unaware of the ways reclaiming the body 
in our classrooms is an overtly feminist act since women typically have been 
objectified as bodies and emptied as minds in Western cultuic and education. 
Consequently, my efforts in this chapter will be aimed at developing a theo- 
retical grounding for a feminist-minded contemplative writing pedagogy that 
constructs die writer as an embodied imagincr in die ways I outline in my intro- 
duction and to die ends of respecting the writing body Mairs pinpoints. 

Finding sustainable ways to understand this body, or what remains outside 
the text, is work that remains to be done on both a theoretical and practi- 
cal Icvd. according to Sanchez in his recent article on empiricism and iden- 
tity (2012, p. 236). Sanchez offers a reading of the contemporary moment 
within composition studies as one that "nccd(s) more, and different, theory" 
because “compositions modernist and postmodernist legacies together do not 
offer enough equipment with which to theorize, examine, and teach writing 
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in contemporary contexts." contexts that have us re-examining the role of the 
writers “commonsense materiality" (2012. pp. 235-236). I respond to San- 
chez' call for “different theory" by following Haraway to explore what feminist 
science studies may offer contemplative writing pedagogy in the way of new, 
feminist-contemplative models of subjectivity to help compositionists move 
from theories of writing subjects to "writing yogis." a necessary first step in 
addressing the embodied imagination and approaching the writer and her body 
with mindfulness in the composition classroom. But first, I explain why such a 
theoretical move is necessary. 

MINDLESS BEHAVIOR 

Key to understanding the philosophy of yoga is recognizing its premise tliat 
when we cultivate mindfulness of our thoughts and feelings, we can choose our 
behaviors and move beyond the habitual action-reaction cycle, which dictates 
how we tend to respond to situations. A re- theorization of the writing subject as 
a writing yogi, a contemplative writer skilled in embodied imagining, is needed 
in composition studies precisely because the dominant action-reaction chain 
that dicutes how we approach students' and teachers’ subjectivity* is unrespon- 
sive to mailer, and mindlessly so. My attempts in this chapter to rc-thcori 2 r 
the writer as a writing yogi can be seen as applications of mindfulness from the 
inside, then, as they pause, listen and respond judiciously in order to create a 
transformation of self through awareness. 

Our mindless or taken -for-granted reaction to matter currently tends to fol- 
low die logic James Berlin set forward in his dseorics of social constructivist 
pedagogy, reactions themselves to poststructuralist theory. While no longer rep- 
resentative of the cutting edge work in our field, any inquiry into the presence of 
writing bodies must account for social constructivist pedagogies if only because 
of die boundaries they have set for what might come next, of what we can build 
from critical theory. In these theories, Berlin misses the ways the body secures 
our epistemological perspective with sweeping statements regarding the totality 
of social construction. Because odiers have persuasively criticized Berlins the- 
ories on diesc grounds (see Flcckcnstcin's Writing Bodies, in particular), I will 
limit my comments here. Def ending the logic of social cpistcmicism, Berlin as- 
serts that "the symbolic includes the empirical because all reality, all knowledge, 
is a linguistic construct" (1987, p. 166). While no idealist. Berlin may not out- 
right deny the existence of matter, but he seems to find enough reason to dismiss 
any agentive status or genuine role in construction it may have. If nature, and 
the body in turn, can never be know n in itself because culture is always mediat- 
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ing ic, then for Berlin nature is just another word for culture, and real agency lies 
in constructivist narratives: 

[T]hc distinction between nature and culture can never be de- 
termined with certainty. The interventions of culture prevent 
humans from ever knowing nature- in-iuclf. In other words, 
experiences of the material arc always mediated by signifying 
practices. Only through language do we know and act upon 
the conditions of our experience — conditions that are socially 
constructed, again through the agency of discourse. (2003. p. 

76) 

Taken together. Berlin s dismissal of matter for discourse reframes situated- 
ness as an intellectual negotiation referring to cultural and historical placement. 
Rather than seeing die lack of certain boundaries between the natural and the 
cultural as liberating and as a way to complicate subjectivity via materiality, as 
the contemplative does, he places meaning and value in discursive constitution. 
In other words, Berlin, a master policcr of boundaries, seems to want closure 
whereas mindfulness dictates openness. The body and flesh of the writer are 
dually edged out. Our commonplaces have encouraged a willful ignorance of 
matter and our pedagogies haw. in turn, left the materiality of teachers and 
students to the domain outside the classroom. 

Discourse-community constructivists like David Bartholomae have also 
overlooked the body's role in situatedness widi arguments about how student 
writers must (and can) so displace themselves from their material circumstances 
and enfleshcd existence in order to appropriate an authoritative academic perso- 
na that will allow them the voice needed to be heard in die academy (Inventing 
the University). As widi Beilin, the problem here is not the demystification of 
academic discourse but the disembodied presumption. These figurations of ap- 
propriation arc incomplete without a body to literally place the process or flesh 
to accounr fur it. 

Berlin and Bartholomae remain touchstones for anyone interested in tracing 
the effects of social constructionist theory over die years, but. of course, as a 
field, we’ve moved beyond the initial foundation they laid. Yet. interruptions 
and complications of their early theories have often not moved us much closer ro 
minding matter. Thomas Newkirks critiques of critical pedagogy’s heavy focus 
on students' transformation address positioning more explicitly but do so mostly 
on a figurative level. Newkirk finds appropriation models problematic because 
they ask students to take on not just a discourse but 10 "impersonate" a whole 
new situatedness: when 
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students in their laic teens and early 20s arc asked to engage 
with texts written for much older readers. An eigh teen-year - 
old reading Foucault for the first time must pretend mightily, 
appearing to possess the background knowledge, interests, 
and concerns of an older, invariably more sophisticated (or 
disillusioned) implied reader. (2004, p. 253) 

Newkirks critique is persuasive but incomplete. He helpfully locates appro- 
priation and tics it to the situatedness of the writer, but still he explains situ- 
atedness mostly in discursive terms: students “pretend” by faking a mindset, 
an attitude. When we view Newkirks critique from a feminist contemplative 
perspective, we see that in die appropriation model, we arc asking students not 
only to take on a new discourse but also a materiality not dicir own. pretending 
themselves into other (imagined) bodies deemed authoritative or dominant, in 
turn, willing away their ow'n. Newkirk thus similarly dismisses the inexorable 
connection between drinking and physical being. 

Jane Hindmans mixed-form, academic and autobiographical self-portrait in 
Making Writing Matter shows the deleterious effects of the double appropria- 
tion of matter and language when attempting to assert authority* w ithin academ- 
ic writing — in her ease, the professional discourse community of composition 
studies. Reflecting on the limits of academic discourse to represent her situated 
subjectivity. Hindman argues that she is not just rhetorically constructed as an 
alcoholic by the master narrative of Alcoholics Anonymous, but that there is a 
real, bodily way in which she was already an alcoholic before she ever made the 
choice to discursively construct herself as such (2001 , p. 98). To ask her to take 
on another subjectivity not uniquely embodied in this way is to do great damage 
to her inner life and her writing identity and their connections to her physical be- 
ingness. It is akin to viewing Mails' marginaliry in linguistic but not literal terms. 

By viewing Hindmans critique through Haiaway, we can see how the prob- 
lematic tendency to will away the organic body through the process of writing 
is endemic to the entire university, not only our field, and how this tendency is 
entangled with die epistemic function of academic discourse and guaranteed by 
its history. Responding to Sandra Hardings The Science Question in Feminism, 
Haraway argues that die academy's reliance on the scienufic method and its part- 
ner-in-powet academic discourse, has provided a patriarchal backdrop that has 
been used to deny die power of materiality by assessing it a limitation, forever 
abjcciing it to the realm of the feminine. If women have been their bodies in 
Western culture, men. in turn, have been “freed" to adopt a transcendent and 
hence disembodied subject position that ensures the objectivity of the knowledge 
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they work to produce. 

Haraway elsewhere draws on Steven Shapin and Simon Schaffers Leviathan 
and the Air Purnp: Hobbes, Boyle and the Experimental Life to argue that this 
division was solidified by seventeenth century narratives of the Scientific Revo- 
lution. wherein men constructed themselves vb the scientific method as “mod- 
est witnesses" or subjects who could enact intellectual modesty by witnessing 
reality without implicating themselves in it. What marks the traditional modest 
witness is that he remains unmarked, acting merely as a "ventriloquist for the 
object world, adding nothing from his mere opinions, from his biasing em- 
bodiment. And so he is endowed with the remarkable power to establish facts" 
(1997. p. 24), according to Haraway. Radicr than voicing from an invested, 
personal stance, he takes on the role of speaking for the object world, denying 
the need to voice with the world. Matter remains passive, silent, inactive — a 
resource from which knowledge can be made but never itself agentivc in the 
making. This is the motivation for the will to discursivity that remains a feature 
of academic knowledge-making procedures, including the forms of academic 
discourse our writing pedagogies validate today. As we approach Bartholomae 
and Newkirk through Haraway. we see that our very under standing of how 
students come to appropriate academic discourse is based on the concomitant 
silencing of their bodies. 

Ibe separation “of expert knowledge from mere opinion as legitimating 
knowledge for ways of life ... (is a] founding gesture of what we call moderni- 
ty' (Haraway, 1997. p. 24), and it is one drat has continued to hold sway up 
through contemporary times. This is evident through die continued valuation 
of a disembodied subject position within knowledge production and also in the 
writing technologies we have inherited. Because the knowledge obtained from 
the experimental method was disseminated through written reports, a rhetoric 
of the modest witness was created alongside this new subjectivity, according 
to Haraway's feminise historical account. Ihis modest rhetoric w*as conceived 
of as a “'naked* way of writing.' unadorned, factual, compelling," laying the 
way for contemporary academic discourse. “Only through such naked writing 
could the facts shine through, unclouded by the flourishes of any human au- 
thor" (Haraway, 1997. p. 26). Writing, out of necessity, was seen as a technology 
that could be evacuated of subjective partiality*, able to provide a transparent 
and neutral recording of the scientists or academic's ventriloquist voice. Writ- 
ing thus became and remains a central pan of the methodological apparatus 
for establishing scientific fact, ordering nature through manageable chunks of 
transcribed knowledge (Haraway, 1997. p. 26). Observational, scientific reports 
and claim-driven, academic arguments may retain many differences — such as 
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the attempt to foreground the evidential framework for a claim in arguments — 
but they arc united in their preference for the disembodied modest witness as 
invoiced author. Both kinds of writing value the kind of substantiated proof thar 
takes the writer’s peivona) beliefs, self interests and embodied perspectives as 
factors that can be transcended in the pursuit of knowledge or in the recognition 
of the social construction of the self. 

The transparent talc and the disinterested, modest observer remain features 
of recognizable scientific and (therefore) mainstream academic discourse to this 
day. We have inherited the value of "naked writing," or author-evacuated writ- 
ing. Even in our own rhetorically-sensitive field, the emotive and experiential 
sdf. often (mb) understood to be die personal self of expressivism, b feminized, 
and granted significandy less epbtcmological agency, if any at all, than the 
"modest" academic arguer. the ‘‘witnessing* critical intellectual, who furnbh- 
cs appropriately impersonal, substantiated evidence and displays rationality to 
make his claims (for an interesting analysb of how thb preference plays out in 
our professional writing see Publishing in Rhetoric and Composition (Olson 6c 
Taylor, 1997) especially the chapters Person. Position and Style and Gender and 
Publbhing). It is precisely these inherited notions of objectivity in tandem with 
deep-set Cartesian mind-body dualism that fueled early feminist dbrupuons of 
academic discourse by scholars like Tompkins, Olivia Frey and Linda Brodkey. 

Tompkins article. Me and My Shadow actualizes the struggle between the 
personal, subjective self, who b to be seen not heard, and the professional, dis- 
embodied witness, called to the stand for a kind of modest testimony untainted 
by the body. Tompkins highlights these subject positions: 

There are two voices inside me .... These beings exist separate- 
ly but not apart. One writes for professional journals, the oth- 
er in diaries, late at night. One uses words like "context* and 
“intelligibility,* likes to win arguments, see her name in print, 
and give graduate students hardheaded advice. The other has 
hardly been heard from. (1987, p. 169) 

Like Brodkey in “ Writing on the Bias ” Tompkins asserts that in reality the split 
is a false one, a separation that keeps us from recognizing the embodied and em- 
bedded personal because of masculinbt conventions; or. as Brodkey says, we are 
blinded from seeing a biased conventional discourse that "feigns objectivity by 
dressing up its reasons in seemingly unassailable logic and palming off its interest 
as disinterest — in order to silence arguments from other quarters" (1994, p. 347). 
Calls to logic usher in the adversarialism Frey targets in her study of professional 
journals and conferences. 
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And we may not have advanced as far beyond these early feminist critiques as 
we’d like to think. More recently, Hindman has argued that our field persistently 
values the same kind of arhetortcity and objectivity Haraway credits as a hold- 
over from the Scientific Revolution. While wc have ostensibly given up on the 
ideals inherent in "naked writing," or writing that seeks to escape ideology, wc 
have, at the same time, refused the embodiment of the author. In Writing an 
Important Body of Scholarship (2002) Hindman charges professional academic 
discourse in composition studies with a phalloccntric perpetuation of an episte- 
mology of objectivity, the domain of the traditional modest witness. Academic 
discourse used and validated by compositionists in their professional writing, 
which is Hindmans focus, "Works to entextualize an abstract body of knowledge 
and disembody the individual writer" (2002, p. 100), she says, ironically con- 
structing itself as arhetorieal. Hindman points out, in short, how positioning 
ourselves as modest witnesses in our writing confers the "right* kind of authority 
to our prose, legitimizing die ideas it espouses precisely because it divorces the 
writer from her material existence, because it allows her to speak for the world 
rather than with it. 

Hie modest witnessing required here can be productively challenged by the 
writing yogi’s imaginative claim to her body within feminist contemplative ped- 
agogy. Indeed, wc can learn a lot about how to approach matter and writing 
bodies mindfully by looking to the contemplative practice of yoga. Yogis learn 
three primary lessons through their practice that arc useful when rc-crafting the 
writing subject as material and reconnecting the cognitive and physical aspects 
of die writing process: 

1. Our subjectivity is always first embodied. Our bodies arc pan of our 
integral sdves because our flesh is intelligent and because our mind/ 
consciousness is diffused throughout the body and is not simply located 
in die brain or head. To recognize ourselves as body-rninds is to see our 
flesh as a source of power and knowledge. It is to become embodied 
imaginers. 

2 The greatest resources wc, as body-minds, have in the quest for awareness 
arc practice and experience. Experience advances the initial wanderings 
of our imagination and therefore begets wisdom and knowledge. 

3. Consequently, it is only with and through the body that we can reach 
a greater awareness of ourselves and, paradoxically, die world around 
us — matter is the common thread wc share with that world and others 
in it. Matter is the connective tissue that unifies us with the world so that 
the yogi's inner turn to the center is simultaneously an unfolding to the 
external A journey that accounts for chc personal docs not. then, dismiss 
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the cultural but refuses to recognize sutic separations between the two. 

To develop mindfulness of matter in these ways entails being open to a shift- 
ing web of positioning and rclationolity wherein we neither ignore postmod- 
ernism's focus on linguistic construction and representation, launching us back 
into early cxpreisivist or Romantic notions of authentic subjectivity, nor do we 
allow the deterministic contour of strong linguistic constructivism. Aiding the 
feminist contemplative writer in this journey to redaim materiality is an under- 
standing of Haraway s feminist subject. This subject sees her body as instrumen- 
tal in knowledge- making practices, defining herself neither as a "fixed location 
in a reified body” or as a "body ... blank page for social inscriptions" (1991c, 
pp. 193-197). This embodied subject shows us another way. neither squarely cs- 
sentialist nor anti-essentialist, one in kindred spirit to die contemplative project. 

While Haraway may not intend to write as a contemplative pedagogue, her 
interest in non-Wester n spirituality* aligns her project with my own. She forwards 
a mindfulness of mailer that allows me to explore an embodied representation 
of the writer within contemplative writing pedagogy, one that integrates die key 
understandings of the yogi and practices these with a feminist edge. Mindful 
yogis practice at their "edge/ the challenge place where they can embody new 
imaginings but do so in ways dial arc sensitive to dicir embodied realities at the 
present moment. In the same way, by pairing Haraway s key points with yoga's, 
I am practicing pedagogy at the edge and turning mindfulness back on itself, 
asking contemplative education to be aware of its feminist potential. 

By dialoguing contemplative practice with Haraway s theories of epistemol- 
ogy in what remains of this chapter. I will work toward a definition of writing 
yogis as those writing bodies that arc consciously mindful or aware of their mate- 
riality. for there are surely bodies that write unaware of or unwilling to accept the 
terms of their embodiment. The difference is what Mairs targets; the difference 
produces what I have previously referred to as die embodied imagination. My 
exploration of writing yogis will hinge on the importance of conscious awareness 
and will refuse to deny the integrity of particular bodies, who arc situated in 
time and place, but who also feel and experience their embodiment as. in part, 
an expression of inferiority. This is the responsibility of awareness assumed by 
the writing yogi as embodied imagincr. My efforts in the remainder of this chap- 
ter will be extended in the following intcrchapters with pedagogical discussions 
of how to live out the theories of writing yogis dirough contemplative classroom 
practices. By following Haraway, my hope is to examine the consequences of 
defining writing and thinking in terms of the absence of the body and to suggest 
what writing yogis can do to reclaim their writing bodies and embodied imagi- 
nations within contemplative pedagogy. 
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Lesson i: Replace the Modest Witness with the Writing 
Yogi — or, Theorizing the Lmhodied Imaginer 

Muirs' creation of an embodied writing subject is based on her tacit knowl- 
edge of being a body in die world. By grounding her writing theory in practice, 
she advances a central value of the contemplative process. For through practice, 
the yogi is led to a similar, respectful awareness of her materiality that Mails 
attains through the experience of her disability. "The physical body ... is not 
something to separate from our mind and soul. Wc arc not supposed to neglect 
or deny our body as some ascetics suggest. Nor are we to become fixated on our 
body* states Iyengar in his book. Light on Life (2005. p. 5). where he documents 
his philosophies of yoga. Mis point is that wc are our bodies, not just that wc 
have them, and that accepting the vulnerability of the body is both a humbling 
and liberating experience. Iyengar writes within a contemporary tradition of 
globalized, international yoga diat seeks to blend the teachings from ancient 
yogic texts like the Yoga Sutras with his own understandings as leader of the 
Iyengar branch of Hatha yoga. His teachings have great merit within the yoga 
community because they spring from a lifetime of his ow n experiences of using 
his own body as an a instrument to know what yoga is* (2005. p. xx). The body 
teaches if wc listen. 

Yoga works toward figurative and literal balance and alignment. The point 
of practicing yoga, including bteath awareness, pranayama, meditation, dhyana, 
and posiurcs, asana, is to help us integrate and align the layers of our embodied 
being. Only in their alignment will the yogi reach enlightenment and self-realiza- 
tion: “the practice of yoga teaches us to live fiilly — physically and spiritually — by 
cultivating each of die various sheaths* toward the end of integration (Iyengar, 
2005, p. 5). Asana not only reminds the yogi of her intimate connection to her 
body but also teaches her to harness the totality of her awareness by learning to 
work with and through the body: it becomes the source of her seif-rcalization. 
And so, in learning her body, she learns die nature of the material world: “If 
you learn a lot of litdc things, one day you may end up knowing a big thing* 
(Iyengar, 2005. p. 14). 

Iyengar s statements regarding the centrality of the body in creating knowl- 
edge and developing awareness detail the first lesson yogis learn through their 
practice, as outlined at the conclusion of the last section of this chapter our 
subjectivity is always first embodied. Not only are our bodies part of our inte- 
gral selves, but the)* arc also intelligent since the mind is diffused throughout 
our physical being. If Western traditions tend to see our brain as synonymous 
with the mind or consciousness, yoga sees the mind as diffused throughout our 
material being and not simply located in the head. To recognize ourselves in this 
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way as body-minds is co see our flesh as a source of power and knowledge. Be- 
cause the chinking and being sheaths of our bodies have "no tangible frontiers" 
(Iyengar, 2005, p. 6), the journey of the writing yogi Is to become aware of the 
intricacies of the body and the importance of claiming it. Because of her interest 
in Indian spirituality and non-Western rhetorics. Haraway advocates a similar 
awareness that comes from recognizing the body as an cpistemic origin. In the- 
orizing the contemplative body with her, we can bring feminist mindfulness to 
contemplative writing pedagogy. 

Haraway fully recognizes that while women everywhere have specifically been 
the "embodied others, who arc not allowed not to have a body." feminists should 
neither simply take on die masculinise subject position of the modest witness in 
order to be heard nor reactivcly ignore the body (1991c, p. 183). With the ob- 
jectifying backdrop we have inherited, Haraway argues it is understandable why 
so many feminists across disciplines have adopted social constructivist think- 
ing, which use the great equalizer of rhetoric to show the historical, contingent 
nature of truth. Widi objectivity dismantled, oppressive power structures are 
revealed and the inherent rhctoricity of the body is questioned. Haraway finds 
these poststructural narratives of knowledge- making limiting, since they don’t 
provide adequate grounding for a pragmatic account of the real world (1991c, 
p. 187). Too many grievously ignore the reality of matter and our flesh in order 
to secure the epistemological superiority of the modest witness. 

Haraway provides an alternative to these narratives by demanding the modest 
subjects source of power: vision. She intentionally reclaims vision as the central 
metaphor to frame her feminist epistemology, stealing it away from the masculin- 
ise "cannibal-cyc” (1991a, p. 180) or phalloccntric psychoanalytical significations 
of lack and recasts it so that \ve might become answerable for what we learn how 
to see” (1991c, p. 190). The confusing syntax in Haraway's formulation subtly 
reminds us of the simultaneous naturalness of vision and its social character, as 
we arc taught how to see and what to value in our lines of sight (1991c, p. 190). 
Queering the traditional understanding of vision as disembodied means for her 
exchanging lofty notions of transcendent vision for grounded ones. Because there 
is no unmcdiaicd sight, no acultural or immaterial means of seeing, the ptoccss is 
never innocent. Haraway points out the obvious— our vision is always connected 
to a body. This is a body that is not only marked by culture but is pan of a mate- 
rial world in which is it locatablc, partial and agendve. 

Hers is a "feminist writing of the body" in which “(t]hc moral is simple: only 
partial perspective promises objective vision" (1991c, pp. 189-190). Just what 
kind of objectivity this entails, 1 will turn to in a moment. Haraway takes pains 
to insist dial what we can see is limited by our body’s composition even if, at the 
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same time, the meaning we can make of our worlds is limited by the cultural and 
ideological apparatuses we have internalized. “What we learn how to sec" stresses 
to traders dial it is just as important to accept the corporeal construction of our 
visual images, and dius the agentive status of our bodies, as it is to acknowledge 
the cultural conditioning that enables us to makes sense of what our eyes see. 
As artists know well, the camera constructs as much as it records. But as those 
who wear glasses or contacts know just as well, sight is contingent on die bod/s 
own agency. 

Thusiy recasting the metaphor of vision. Haraways mutated modest witness 
exchanges the self-effacement of previous versions for self-awareness of her par- 
tiality and non-innocence. This new modest witness “insists on situatedness, 
where location is itself a complex construction as well as inheritance ... [i]hc 
modest witness is the only one who can be engaged in situated knowledges'' 
(1991a. pp. 160-161). Her modest witness is not modest because she is able to 
view the subject world from a transcendent, disembodied position; rather, her 
mutated witness is modest precisely because she can only appeal to knowledge 
from a particular personal, embodied location, a certain material placement of 
being in/with the worid. never above it. From a contemplative perspective, Har- 
away roots the modest witness in the realm of the material, so that knowing 
is anchored equally in the cognitive and the material and is brought together 
through the medium of experience. In sum. Haraway s take on feminist vision 
helps to bring the fleshy knower into view and testifies to her role in the con- 
struction of what is (and can be) seen. It further aflirms die responsibilities in- 
herent in understanding die process of seeing as associative, social and relational. 
Literally and metaphorically, this is a kind of connected seeing.' That is. it re- 
places detachment with engagement, connection and interaction. 

As Maraway's quote indicates, the location of the writcr-knowcr must be 
understood dualistically: both as a “complex construction' as well as an “inheri- 
tance." 'lliat is, situatedness, the condition of literally being placed somewhere in 
the world, rests not only on deconstructing and understanding the linguistic web 
of construction that gives meaning to our historical and cultural placement but 
also on recognizing our inheritance, our birthright. This includes the material 
conditions into which we arc brought, the real world that supports our organic 
bodies and the legacy of our flesh. Ihc immediate implication for contemplative 
pedagogy is the recognition of how the body is instrumental to knowledge, for 
it is only widi and through it that we can come to know or create meaning at 
all. r ihis is our material heritage as human beings. And while this process affirms 
the integrity of the individual, it is also a process that connects the individual to 
oilier bodies. As we begin to sec, the embodied imagincr who engages in local 
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knowledge- making is differentiated by her place in the world as she sclf-con- 
sdously locates herself within it and is inextricably tied to it by awareness of her 
organic matter, her flesh. Contemplative pedagogy energizes this awareness by 
understanding it as mindfulness so that the writing yogi docs not only maintain 
focus on hex immediate experiences but also faces those experiences openly and 
with curiosity* not hasty judgment. 

Replacing transcendence with an embrace of the real docs not mean that 
truth is dismissed in knowledge-making, just redefined. As Haraway states in 
her autobiographical interv iew in Mow Like a Leaf, her “modest witness is about 
telling the truth — giving reliable testimony — while eschewing the addictive nar- 
cotic of transcendental foundations" (Haraway & Goodevr, 2000, p. 158). The 
loss of transcendence is precisely what figures in Haraway s mutated version of 
the modest witness as she later goes on to explain: 

I retain the figuration of "modesty” because what will count as 
modesty now Is precisely what is at issue. There is the kind of 
modesty that makes you disappear and there is the kind that 
enhances your credibility. Female modesty has been about 
being out of the way while masculine modesty has been about 
being a credible witness. And then there is die kind of femi- 
nist modesty that 1 am arguing for here (not feminine), which 
is about a kind of immersion in the world of tcchnoscicncc 
where you ask a hard intersection of questions about race, 
class, gender, sex with the goal of making a difference in die 
real, "material -scniioric” world. (Haraway & Goodcvc. 2000, 
p. 159) 

Modesty here is defined in opposition to the arrogance of dosurc and in tandem 
with understanding ones limits and one’s partial perspective. This is a modesty 
brought on by humility not mastery. Haraway is quick to point out that this 
kind of sensitivity to situatedness, of pariiality of perspective, is powerful be- 
cause it remains accountable to the material world and to real people. It is this 
kind of modesty that may help us to redefine our goals of social responsibility 
within composition to include die conditions of corporeality. 

When Haraway s concept is placed within the framework of feminist contem- 
plative writing pedagogy, 1 suggest that the feminist modest witness becomes the 
writing yogi who utilizes the skill of embodied imagining. As a tool for inquiry, 
the embodied imagination is an introspective skill that directs the writer s aware- 
ness to die ways knowledge of the external world is linked to self-knowledge. 
It also insists that mindfulness of bodily sensations and fedings can increase 
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ou i reflective and reflexive capacities. Iyengar states that yogis arc transformed 
in their contemplative practice of asana and pranayama which "docs not just 
change the ways we sec things; it transforms the person who sees” (2005. p. xxi). 
In turn, the writing yogi who self-consciously claims her embodiment is trans- 
formed by a mindfulness of matter that begins with her own body and extends 
toward other bodies in the world. I outline the consequences of this process for 
the first-year writing student in the following interchapter. Here, I stress that the 
writing yogi begins to respect and to take into account how the construction of 
present realities and future possibilities is based on the knowledge she constructs 
from experience as well as her affective positions toward other bodies as a result 
of these experiences. The writing yogi respects her practice as one dial creates 
“knowledge and elevates it to wisdom" by exercising her embodied imagination 
(Iyengar, 2005, p. xxi). She recognizes intimately that imaginings always occur 
in the context of material environments and within the frame of her flesh. Our 
bodies must embrace and enact the dreams and ideas of our intellect for them to 
mean and to be acted upon. 

Through her integrated practice of yoga and writing, the writing yogi rec- 
ognizes that different bodies produce varying bodies of knowledge and that 
the expression of a pose or idea may look quite different from one mat to the 
next, from one paper to the next. Radicr dian separating, these differences join 
the embodied imaginer in a humility "that enhances [her] credibility” (Har- 
away & Goodeve, 2000, p. 159) to others and to nature since, like any one 
fleshy body, any one body of knowledge Is essentially unfinished. Importantly, 
like Hara way's mutated modest witness, the writing yogi is modest because she 
recognizes her intimate connection with the world of matter and the relation- 
ship between spirit and nature in which neither arc rejected even as they arc 
seen “inseparably joined like eanh and sky are joined on the horizon" (Iyengar, 
2005, p. xxiii). If in Haraway’s version of feminist modest)' we reclaim the body 
and refuse transcendence, in kindred spirit, the "modest" writing yogi remains 
connected yet refuses to lose her center like any other experienced yogi: "In a 
perfect asana, performed meditatively and with a sustained current of concen- 
tration, the self assumes its perfect form, its integrity being beyond reproach" 
(Iyengar, 2005. p. 14). 

The stress 1 place on the integrity of the self, based on Haraways theories 
and the tradition of yoga, differentiates my concept of die writing yogi from the 
somatic mind as it has been theorized previously in our field. In "Writing Bod- 
ies: Somatic Mind in Composition Studies," Fleckcnstcin asks composttionists 
to work toward embodied discourse by accepting the concept of the somatic 
mind, which Is to view the mind and body as resolved into a single entity with 



permeable boundaries. Fleckenstein draws from cultural anthropologist Greg- 
ory Bateson to define the somatic mind as "tangible location plus being. It is 
being-in- a-inaterial place. Both organism and place can only be identified by 
their immanence within each other* (1999, p. 286). I am arguing for a similarly 
embodied and connective, but not identical, concept here. 

Fleckenstein attempts to get at the writing body through the somatic mind, 
so that the experience of embodiment she targets is embodiment as placement 
in external place and time. As she states, “[sjurvival — ecological, psychological, 
and political — does not depend on the fate of a discrete, atomistic reproducing 
organism (or subjectivity) because such an organism does not exist. Instead, 
what exists (and what survives or expires) is the locatedness of somatic mind" 
(1999, p. 286). Rather than placing the writer in her body, Fleckenstein defines 
the writer in the contact between her being and her environment, a kind of 
spaceless space in the union of these permeable substances. Because Flecken- 
steins concept is complex, an example here is helpful. Like I did earlier, Fleckcn- 
stcin uses Mairs to exemplify her concept: 

From the perspective of a somatic mind, the delimitation 
of Mairs' being-in-a-matcrial-place includes the person, the 
wheelchair. and the doorway she struggles to enter. Corporeal 
certainty is not the human being in the wheelchair (the illu- 
sory T). but the body, the chair, and the doorway simultane- 
ously. (1999. p. 288) 

Corporeal certainty is really uncertainty*. 

Conceived of ambiguously. Flcckcnsieins somatic mind remains problematic 
for contemplative writing pedagogies. A more contemplative perspective would 
sec Mairs as possessing an experience of corporeality that is as much internal as 
external. If we sec Mairs as a somatic mind, we risk denying her the integrity of 
individual embodiment, and we lose the complexity of the double gesture I take 
following both Haraway and contemplative practice. Hypothetically, based on 
the ways Fleckenstein equalizes Mairs with her environment, we could imagine 
another woman in a wheelchair positioned in the same doorway at the same mo- 
ment having the same frustrating experience of inaccessibility. Iherc is a move 
toward corporeal interchangability and dissipation into surroundings here — a 
move Mairs herself would discredit, I think. Although Fleckcnstcin's concept 
is certainly more complicated than such a simple scenario implies, the fact re- 
mains that once we remove the subjectivity of the “I.” what Fleckenstein calls 
‘‘illusory/’ we lose the integrity of the individual body. And whether or not we 
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lose it to the swirling postmodern mass of discourse or to a vortex of intcrtcxtual 
materialities, we lose the unique experience of what it means to be humanly 
embodied. What it means to be integral or whole is not to be of one inviolable 
piece so mud) as it means, in both Iyengars and Mara ways paradigm, to be 
undiminished by our interconnectedness with other subjects and objects. Being 
differentially- positioned in the world means that as bodies wc arc in a constant 
flux with our material environments and with other bodies (a kind of dynamic, 
material-semiotic situatedness 1 will turn to in the next section), whidi is not the 
same as losing the subjectivity of the embodied *1." 

Because wc experience materiality as a complex relationship between exteri- 
ority and interiority, we cannot simply glide over the fact that being positioned 
by a doorway, even incorporating that too-small doorway into our sense of sdf 
at the moment of struggle is different than losing our autonomy or corporeal 
certainty to the doorway or merging our agency with it. As 1 laraway states, our 
embodiment is not simply fixed a in a reified body’' but neither is it a "blank 
page* for other inscriptions, be they material or social (1991c, pp. 195-197). So 
while I agree that our body boundaries are permeable and our experiences of em- 
bodiment include our material environments and ore most certainly shaped by 
our situaiedness, 1 wish to keep a space for body integrity and interiority in my 
understanding of contemplative writing yogis. For me, diis is a more responsible 
conception since the door cannot experience Mairs as she can it. 

Marilyn M. Cooper addresses this problem of agency in her recent Rhetor- 
ical Agency as Emergent and Enacted when she argues. “(w]e experience our- 
selves os causal agents, and any theory of agency needs somehow to account for 
that experience. And wc need to hold ourselves and others responsible for what 
we do" (201 1, p. 437). In this article. Cooper argues for an interactional model 
of causation, one that accounts for the ways 

on orator does not coerce; he merely puts words into die air. 

In the brief moments of conscious or unconscious reflection 
that occur while wc listen to a sales pitch or a campaign 
speech, an active process of evaluation and assimilation occurs 
in our minds .... When someone sits back and decides, "All 
right, you have persuaded me." he is not merely describing 
something that has happened to him. In spite of the grammar, 
he is describing something he has done. (201 1 . p. 437) 

What this scene gets at is Coopers desire to construe agency as "emergent" (201 1 
p. 421), as a product of relations and actions, whether conscious or unconscious, 




and not of simple causation wherein a certain action causes a particular effect in 
linear fashion. Cooper’s understanding of agency as emergent is congruent with 
a contemplative emphasis on die agency of movement; however, her assumption 
that if agency is emergent and mobile, it can never rest in an individual is not 
harmonious — for the same reasons the somauc mind is not — with the contem- 
plative approach I present here. 

For in this contemplative approach, the objects and subjects of positioning 
arc not reducible to each other, but are rather always embracing each odicr as 
the yogi simultaneously embraces her center and her environment. In his post- 
modern study of yoga and Buddhist philosophy. George Kalamaras notes that 

[paradoxically the yogi, through various meditative practices, 
withdraws consciousness from the periphery of the body in 
ways which heighten the inner sensorium; in total intimacy 
with a "center* of awareness, then, the advanced mediator's 
consciousness expands to embrace the immensity of the uni- 
verse. moving beyond all awareness of limitation, psychologi- 
cal borders, or psychic “circumference." (1997, p. 9) 

This never diminishes the integrality of the individual or her ability to con- 
sciously act in the world — even if she recognizes her ability* to produce effects 
on that world is as much imaginative as it is real. I will take this argument up 
once more in my third chapter when I discuss how die acts of extension and 
expansion allow us to understand embodiment as both an experience of intcri- 
ority as well as exteriority. In this chapter, 1 will revisit the concept of integrity 
once more in the final section by attending to Harway's notion of companion 
species. But first. I explore the connections between die embodied imagination 
and Hantways concept of situatedness. 

Lesson 2; Writing Yogis Embrace Situated Knowledge 

So what then defines the partial, modest knowledge of the feminist witness 
or embodied imagincr? Situated knowledge, a paradoxical 'embodied objectiv- 
ity" (1991c, p. 188 ) is defined as what will allow for a feminise retooling of the 
knowledge- making process while not discounting the reality of the real or the 
materiality of the author-actor. This term is meant to underscore just how cen- 
tral our embodied experience is; how knowledge, like the body, is always locat- 
ahle and always partiaL Indeed, situated knowledge rests on the subject s fleshi- 
ness, on her inherent embodiment as pan of the organic world. Embodiment in 
this formulation takes on the meaning of dynamically embedded not statically 
bound. Manway defines situated knowledges as “marked knowledges'" (1991b, 
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p. Ill) meaning that they arc projects of knowing from the "somewhere” of the 
embodied subject as opposed to the "nowhere” of traditional empiricism or the 
"everywhere* of postmodernism (1991c, pp. 188-191). Emphasizing the somat- 
ic prerequisite of knowing Haraway states. 

We need to learn in our bodies, endowed with primate colour 
and stereoscopic vision, how to attach the objective to our 
theoretical and political scanners in order to name where we 
arc and are not, in dimensions of mental and physical space 
we hardly know how to name. So, not perversely, objectivity 
turns out to be about particular and specific embodiment, 
and definitely not about the false vision promising transcen- 
dence of all limits and responsibility — This is an objective 
vision that initiates, rather than closes off. (1991c, p. 190) 

To learn in and with our bodies means we must first accept that they are integral 
to the way we produce and understand meaning. "Hie Achilles heel of so many 
other theories of knowledge production is precisely their assumption that we can 
rise above our material bcingness. Naming "where we are not” entails exaedy the 
opposite. 

Haraway s call to learn in our bodies is realized by contemplative pedago- 
gies that advance learned mindfulness through the practice of yoga. *Yoga is 
something you do” Iyengar tells us. M a conceptual understanding of what we 
arc trying to do is vital, as long as we do not imagine that it is a substitute for 
practice" (2005. p. 108). Yoga teaches us to recognize and rcflcxivcly inhabit our 
embodiment "to name where we arc [and arc] not,” just as Haraway invites us 
to do. Like Haraway, Iyeng?ir encourages us to imagine our goals and the future 
outcomes of our practice, bur he warns us to not take such imaginings as reality 
until they are also embodied. We embody through practice just as we create 
knowledge through experience. Situated knowledge is exaedy what yogis create 
on dicir mats when they practice asana and pranayama, learning their "particular 
and specific embodiment” and therein understanding how dicir bodies influence 
the knowledge they make. Because they recognize this, yogis often speak of the 
problems created when comparing or judging ones version of a particular pose 
with another's. Each body is different, located in time and space uniquely, which 
manifests an integral inferiority and exteriority that cannot be reduced to anoth- 
er's. Unis. my virkasana, or tree pose, will look different than another yogi s; to 
expect sameness is to deny our particular embodiments and might lead to injury*. 
Learning yoga therefore becomes a way for writers to begin to value situated, 
and not transcendent, knowledge: "in diis way, the practice of asana, performed 
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with the involvement of all dementi of our being, awakens and sharpens intel- 
ligence until it is integrated with our senses .... All of our bones, flesh, joints, 
fibers, ligaments, senses, mind and intelligence are harnessed" (Iyengar, 2005, 
p. 1 4). Engaging our flesh leads to deeper, more impactful learning and respect 
for locatcdnes*. 

Objectivity (redefined as local and revisablc) is still a factor here; there is 
truth, however situated, to be told. Our naming processes — including the delin- 
eation between the subjective and the objective, the personal and the imperson- 
al — have gotten us into trouble and encouraged us to ignore the source when 
faced with the subject of vision. Meaning rests on specific, embodied features of 
our selves, such as die literal way we see because of our corporeal makeup (two 
eyes in die front of our faces, the intake and interpretation of light by our rods 
and cones) and the meaning we invest in the patterns of diffracted light our eyes 
can register, as the long quote above from Haraway underscores. But when we 
recognize our embodiment as essential to meaning making, we begin to realize 
that vision from nowhere or from everywhere, are equally impossible. Within 
Haraway s formulations, objectivity is still possible provided that we understand 
it to be a responsible process of local knowledge-making that always originates 
from a body located in a material world, not as that which results in the divorce 
of matter from intellect or the infinite deferments of empty signs. As in yoga, 
"(t]he self is both pcrceivcr and doer. When I use the word "self" with a small s, 
I mean the totality* of our awareness of who and what we are in a natural state of 
consciousness" (Iyengar, 2005. p. 14). 

Unlike other knowledge processes, which produce independent or “true-in- 
themsdves” faces, situated knowledge “initiates" according to Haraway s same 
passage above. I understand this to mean that situated knowledge is polyvocal 
so that it encourages conversations and joint revisions, making ii a relational 
process. It begins a conversation rather than ending it. Recognizing our specific 
embodiment and, in turn, our partiality encourages us to join with others in 
order to test our view against others' and to create relational, contextual knowl- 
edge. Thus, diis conversation extends beyond dialogism as it invites in multiple 
voices. These factors all add up to what makes Haraway-ian situated knowledge 
contemplative: because it originates from our body, it is not simply another way 
of expressing the groundless ‘'contingent'' knowledge of other theories. Rather, 
situated knowledge complicates contingency by embracing history and critically 
accepting ideology while resolutely maintaining a material connection to fleshy 
bodies in a real world of matter. These bodies produce similarly embodied truths 
that connect individuals in webs making them accountable to one another in 
the flesh. 
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In this way. through situated knowledges we can create “an earth-wide 
network of connections, including the ability partially to translate knowledg- 
es among very different — and power differentiated — communities'’ (Mara way, 
1991c, p. 187). 6 Our embodiment can consequently become something of a 
common ground, even if we all experience it differendy. Without a doubt, the 
meetings and negotiations with different others arc what gives this knowledge 
its power. The web-like structure of situated knowledge is actually more pow- 
erful than the hierarchical structure of the past: "PJocal does not mean small or 
unable to travel" (1991c, p. 161) Haraway reminds us. As a critical and reflexive 
practice, situated knowledge thereby enacts feminist connected knowing. 

Connected knowing values the historical and experiential by taking on a 
relational orientation to what is being studied by chose who arc doing die study- 
ing — meetings matter. Such knowing procedures arc characterized by an ac- 
ceptance of openness and by a recognition of the need to join with others. In 
contrast to separate knowers who experience the self as autonomous, connected 
knowers experience die self as always in relation with edicts (Belenky, et al., 

1 973» pp. 1 1 3-123). The physical and metaphorical figure of the web is telling of 
the kind of power situated knowledge and the processes of connected knowing 
entail. Webs stress the connection of bodies and the intcr-relatedness of knowl- 
edge; they enable dial which is small to have a widespread impact as die ripples 
of a single tug can be felt throughout the entire structure. The) 1 also represent 
how separate bodies can sometimes feel entrapped by communal representation, 
highlighting the need for individual nodes. Even if notions of the web allow for 
responsiveness that hierarchies do not, there are risks in this system of power just 
like any other. And yet in die web, “[cjach person — no matter how small — has 
some potential for power" precisely because of the heightened accountability of 
being “subject to the actions of others" and others being subject to ones ow*n 
actions (Belenky ct al.. 1973. p. 178). This is quite unlike a hierarchical pyramid 
where one must “move a mountain" to effect substantial change (Belenky ct al., 
1973. p. 179). Iyengar describes connected knowing similarly in the language 
of yoga: “In asana our consciousness spreads throughout the body, eventually 
diffusing in every cell, creating a complete awareness. Asana is the “broad gate- 
way" dial teaches us to discover awareness through our bodies and to keep our 
bodies “in harmony with nature'" (2005 p. 11). It is this focus on connection 
that characterizes the contemplative. 

Contemplative pedagogy theorized through Haraway recognizes that differ- 
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cncc itself is not the end: rather, difference implies a partiality that necessitates 
the joining of the subject with others in order to form coalitions based on af- 
finity not identity. 7 Difference works not just to divide but also to unite. a Some 
differences arc playful; some arc pales of world historical systems of domination. 
'Epistemology’ is about knowing the difference* (1991c, p. 161). Contemplative 
pedagogy is about working with difference toward a state of balance, starting 
with the writers connection between her body and die body of the other. 

"Hie yogi understands her body as intimately connected with and os part 
of a larger world of matter, of nature. Thus, in exploring her "own body, [she 
is] in fact exploring ... nature itself™ (Iyengar. 2005, p. 22). In the tradition of 
yoga, we, as individual material bodies arc a pan of nature; nature, or prakni, 
is "all that is practical, material, tangible, and incarnate" (Iyengar, 2005, p. 6). 
'Ihcrcforc, as 1 noted earlier, it is only with and through the body that yogis can 
reach a greater awareness of ourselves and, paradoxically, the world around us, 
since matter is die common duead we share with that world and others in it. The 
yogis inner turn to the center is simultaneously an unfolding to die external. A 
journey that accounts for the personal does not. then, dismiss the cultural but 
refuses to recognize separations between the two. "Individual growth is a must, 
and yoga develops each individual” says Iyengar, “[b]ut your body is an image of 
the world around you: it is a big international club" (2002, p. 11). Yogas under- 
standing of the self as prakrti means that not only arc we situated in and among 
the matter of the earth, but that our understanding of the world is always fixed 
to our placement in it. This doesn’t mean that our understanding or placement 
is static — quite the contrary. The situatedness of our understanding means thar 
like nature, we too are constantly changing. I’d like to put these contemplative 
understandings in dialogue with Haraway once more to complete the feminist 
epistemology I’m building in this chapter for contemplative writing pedagogy. 

Haraway, like Iyengar, argues that when we talk about bodies, we talk about 
the world; "our" flesh is the matter of the world. She calls this "significant oth- 
erness* and discusses how it changes our relationship to other species, what we 
might now perceive as companion species. Haraway says, "I go to companion 
species, although it has been over-coded as cats and dogs — I think of the 
'Cyborg Manifesto' and Companion Species Manifesto as bookends around an 
interrogation of rdationolitics where species arc in question and where posthu- 
man is misleading" (Haraway &C Goodevc. 2000, p. 1 40). Extending her con- 
versation about the interconnectedness of nature and culture and, therefore, of 
subjects and objects, The Companion Species Manifesto argues for a mode of 
kinship that joins together the rights and responsibilities of species. Taking as 
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paradigmatic the relations between dogs and humans, she reconccptualizes hu- 
man evolution from this ecologically-minded trope of “significant-otherness.' 
Conventionally, we deem those closest to us, our significant others. Suggesting 
dose-bonds between animals and humans, this term enables Haraway to for- 
ward a basic argument against anthropocentrism based on a grid of materialism 
on which humans can be mapped but not independently. Her argument thus 
extends to include the relational responsibilities of aoss-spccies development 
and communication. By arguing for humans' and dogs' significant otherness 
Haraway gives us a language to speak back to “[b]io!ogical and cultural deter- 
minism [which arc) both instances of misplaced concreteness* (2003. p. 6). 

Of herself and her dog. Ms. Cayenne Pepper, she says, “We arc. constitutivc- 
ly. companion species. We make each other up. in die flesh” (2002, p. 3). These 
two. human and animal, are “significantly” other to each other because their 
constitutional makeup depends on their companionate relations. This is a wist 
on the conventional process of othcring which divorces rather than connects. 
This entails a radical shift inasmuch as each being must now be seen as literally 
constituted in its relation to others. Of course there arc practical reasons for their 
connected co-constitution including the balance of athleticism and handling 
both Cayenne and Haraway need in order to compete in the agility competi- 
tions they enter togcdicr. But Haraway is after something deeper, to which her 
final phrase attests. Haraway is not merely speaking of idendty politics here, of 
what we align ourselves with and against as a product of our culture and ideolog- 
ical commitments; rather, this is a body identity that encompasses those politics 
and goes even further. Selfliood is seen here as a fleshy process in which each 
body is responsive to the other in terms of a materiality that goes beyond even 
consciousness, all the way to biolog)’. 

It is in terms of biology, which Haraway uses to get at nature without reifying it, 
that she first frames her usage of “companion.” Questioning die effects of her and 
Cayennes interactions within Notes from a Sportwriter s Daughter from When 
Species Meet (2008), Haraway details her Australian Shepherds quick tongue, 
which has "swabbed the tissues of my tonsils, with all their eager immune system 
receptors* leaving her to wonder, “Who knows where my chemical receptors car- 
ried her messages, or what she took from my cellular system for distinguishing sell* 
from other and blinding outside to inside?* (2008. p. 2). Haraway knows that her 
questions arc purely speculative and dial they represent queries most do not dunk 
about yet alone pose seriously. But, these questions give her a tangible way to get 
at her argument that wc must be accountable to our materiality and the way that 
it binds us to others— an accountability our current theories do not provide. Such 
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accountability is forecasted in the etymology of her first term: 

Companion comes from the Latin cum panis, "with bread/ 

Messmates at table arc companions. Comrades arc politi- 
cal companions. A companion in literary contexts is a vadc 
mccum or handbook like the Oxford Companion to wine 
or English verse; such companions help readers to consume 
well As a verb, companion is “to consort, to keep compa- 
ny." with sexual and generative connotations always ready to 
erupt. (2008, p. 17) 

Haraway thus pins her notion of companion species to both material conditions 
of living and "being with* as well as language, showing how both rest on co-con- 
stitution and interrelatedness or on “an ongoing 'bccoming-with " (2008, p. 16). 

If we understand Harway s figuration of companion species as a means of 
establishing the centrality of relationships within a feminist materialist episte- 
mology. we not only see the coherence between Iyengar's discussion of the con- 
nectedness of all matter by virtue of its belonging to the state of prakarti but we 
can see the ways significant otherness in Haraway's formulations arc implicated 
in contemplative practices' focus on “reciprocal revelation" (Hart. 2008. p. 236). 
Contemplative educator Tobin Hart defines reciprocal revelation as the “willing- 
ness to really meet and. therefore, be changed by the object of inquiry, whether 
a new ideas or a new person" (Han, 2008. p. 236). It is this kind of revelation of 
our infinite mutability in the face of others that prompts Iyengar to marvel ai the 
openness developed by the yogi who recognizes that "we arc a little piece of con- 
tinual change looking at an infinite quantity of continual change'" (2005, p. 7). 
To understand significant otherness or reciprocal revelaiion. we must be willing 
to first acknowledge our interdependence with die larger world of matter, which 
encompasses but never diminishes us. and second, we must recognize how this 
requires our full presence in the moment of meeting others, a skill developed by 
contemplative practice. 

Haraway shows us how reciprocal revelation rewrites the history between 
dogs and humans and in so doing, illustrates what revisionist accounts that for- 
ward mutual responsibility and respect might do to “produce a female symbolic 
where the practice of making meanings is in relationship to each odicr" (Har- 
away 1993. p. 36). She details the history of die transformation of wolves into 
dogs, the first domesticated animals. Attracted by the waste dumps of human 
settlements, wolves moved ever closer to contact. “By their opportunisuc moves, 
thute emergent dogs would be behaviorally and ultimately genetically adapted for 
reduced tolerance distances, less hair-ctiggcr fright ... and more confident parallel 
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occupation of areas also occupied by dangerous humans" (Haraway. 2008. p. 29). 
Ihc interrelation was further defined when humans began controlling these wolf- 
dogs’ means of reproduction and slowly bred out aggressiveness. 

Bui this is not a one-sided story. As much as people had a part in this story, 
this is one about co-evolution, not about the mastery of domestication. Haraway 
argues that humans may have capitalized on the many benefits of the would-bc- 
dogs including their skills at herding and hunting but the animals were certainly 
agentive as well. Testifying to die limits of our notions of consciousness, Har- 
aways against-thc-grain analysis draws on a study of Russian foxes to argue that 
these “wolves on their way to becoming dogs might have selected themselves 
for tameness* (2004, p. 305). Not to be overlooked is wolves' opportunism and 
^choice* to interrelate in this story; humans, after all, provided food and shelter. 
To ignore these species' entanglements is to refuse to respect meetings between 
selves and others — whether they are animals and humans, humans and humans, 
or minds and bodies. And to acknowledge these entanglements, we must attune 
our ability to be contemplatively present in the world so that we might respond 
to it and not simply react. 

Haraway uses her discussion of companion species to refine her understand- 
ing of subjectivity widiin her feminist epistemology; in doing so. she brings us 
even closer to a contemplative subject understood dirough the lens of prakarti. 
Because the body is part of a material world that extendi far beyond our powers 
of discursive construction, it refuses to be dominated or written entirely by our 
narratives and is storied by nature itself. "Hie self she defines can be understood as 
a yogi: “|s]ince yoga means integration, bringing together, it follows that bring- 
ing body and mind together, bringing nature and the seer together, is yoga. 
Beyond that there is nothing — and everything" (Iyengar, 2002, p. 48). How we 
get students to begin to see diemselves in such integrative ways, as writing yogis, 
is tiie subject of my first interchapter. 

To reflect companionate duality, Haraway calls subjects material-semiotic 
agents. By highlighting the material and the linguistic in one term and hooking 
agency on both, Haraway reminds her reader that this is a subjectivity built on 
a fundamental dynamic in which we humans have a role in constructing the 
world, certainly, but not the role. This generative limitation can begin to explain 
why matter exceeds our discursive constructions and respects the agency given 
to matter in Eastern philosophies like yoga. The contemplative insight here is 
that rather dian limiting our ability to understand, diis web-like approach to 
knowledge is precisely what allows us to seek situated truth and situated knowl- 
edges. For. epistemological meaning rests just as much on materiality as it docs 
on language. 






Mairs claims as much in Waist-High in the World when she notes that it 
is impassible and dangerous to represent her mind as superior to and separate 
from her failing M.S.-stricken body, as if her body were a mere object that could 
be divorced from her self. Main so interweaves her subjectivity with her body 
that when speculating about who she would be without her chronic disease she 
answen. “Literally, no body. I am not 'Nancy ♦ MS/ and no simple subtraction 
can render me whole” (1996, p. 8). While she recognizes that she can chose 10 
write about topics that don’t include her health or explicitly refer to her body, 
Mairs argues that writing without her body is impossible, that her writing iden- 
tity is entangled with her material reality (1996, pp. 9-10). Mairs is mindful of 
the w’ays she is her body largely because she has to be; she simply docs not have 
the luxury of divorcing her subjectivity from her material reality because her 
material positing aifccts the literal, not just figurative, position of her perspec- 
tive. Importantly, embodied subjectivity is to Mairs constructed as much by her 
brain chemistry as by cultural configurations of her semiotic tags and biological 
realities as a “depressed MS sufferer” (1996, p. 42). Calling herself a "creature ’ 
of her "biochemistry” (1996, p. 42). Mairs see bodies as more than mere objects 
of knowledge or that which is merely marked by the discursive, thinking sub- 
ject. By using Mairs as an instructive example, we can begin to investigate how 
refusing to give up our fleshiness opens up new avenues of rhetorical power and 
options of making meaning through the union of language and the body. These 
are the options feminist contemplative writing pedagogy secures. 
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INTERCHAPTER ONE: 

USING “BODY BLOGS” 

TO EMBODY 

THE WRITER’S IMAGINATION 

I have never heard of the mind-body experience in my life but 
at thu moment 1 still feel like writing is a brain thing and not 
a mind *body thing. There are only two things that you need 
to write: four brain, and a hand. 

— Student blog response 




'Die first step in developing what I am calling the embodied imagination is 
encouraging student writers to think of themselves as writing yogis, writers who 
sdf-consciously embrace their materiality and approach their writing bodies and 
the writing process with mindfulness. In the last chapter. 1 explored how we 
might weave togcdicr the contemplative philosophies of yogi with materialist 
feminism to theorize the presence and domain of writing yogis. In this inter- 
chapter. I mow theory to practice. What I outline in the following pages is one 
attempt to get students both to contextualize their writing experiences in terms 
of their bodies and to conceptualize their bodies as agentive points of mediation 
between a culture that seeks to mark diem in particular ways and a personal, 
material reality awash with experiences and feelings that can be used to speak 
back to that culture, particularly through the creation of embodied, situated 
knowledge. Using a composite account from a series of recent first-year writing 
courses (referred to here in the singular), I detail the ways feminist contempla- 
tive writing pedagogics can make the body visible in the writing classroom and 
examine the practical consequences of such visibility. 

In this course, I developed a double focus on our bodies both as the subject of 
inquiry and as integral to die writing experience itself. Not only did I want stu- 
dents to investigate the corporeality of the writing process, I also wanted them to 
imagine the ways they made sense of the world as primarily embodied and. there- 
by, to complicate their notions of experience and personal knowledge. I hoped 
thar my students would begin to see how their material realties and corporeality 
helped construct notions of how they understood the world and the ways they 
created meaning in their writing; 1 wanted them to become attentive to their 
fleshiness and to adapi their writing process to admit in elements of feminist 
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contemplative pedagogy, which is receptive to the student writer as an embodied 
whole. 'Ihat is. 1 hoped students would begin seeing themselves as flexible writing 
bodies, as writing yogis. 

I believed that investigating embodiment as a field of study as well as a lived 
condition would recursively strengthen these abstract and concrete endeavors, 
lending a pragmatic balance between the two. An investigation into the impor- 
tance of our flesh itself represents a cultural and theoretical shift in writing stud- 
ies. making our once untouchable, unacknowledgeable bodies the focus of the 
writing classroom in ways that do not seek primarily to textualue them. Instead, 
the cultural body and lived body arc here fused into one, at once complicating 
our rhetorical notions of reading and writing as well as our Add s understand- 
ing of “the personal" in ways 1 related within my last chapter. Claiming the 
personal as the “particular and specific embodiment" (Haraway, 1991c, p. 190) 
that makes meaning-making possible frees a space in which to think about the 
material-semiotic entanglement of the fleshy body and the cultural body which 
come together under the full rubric of embodiment — without essentializing this 
term or reifying the writing body. 

In order to work toward a positive and integrative hermeneutic of corpo- 
reality, my first challenge lay in helping students reconnect to their bodies in 
the classroom, bodies diar they had been programmed by years of education to 
ignore when doing academic work. Ihe opening quote in my epigraph to this 
chapter humorously yet seriously highlights this learned ignorance by pointing 
to die irony of my student Nikkis ability to articulate the importance of mind 
and hand to the writing process and yet fail to connect the two. By die time 
we get them, our students have learned to disconnect their intellectual pursuits 
from their personal bodies, unless they arc in physical education dasses where 
the body cannot and need not be pretended away. From the hard plastic chairs in 
which they arc to sit passively, to the rules students arc accustomed to follow pri- 
or to their college classes (and even in some classes at this level), such as waiting 
to use the restroom until after class or not eating during dass, students have been 
cultured to ignore and control their bodies when attending to the devdopment 
of their minds. Prior to concluding that writing was soldy a mental endeavor, 
Nikki, the student quoted in my epigraph, shared a response in her blog that was 
telling of how student bodies arc endlessly trained to “behave' in educational 
settings. She noted: 

Class is one of those things where my mind is awake (for the 
most part) and my body just wants to do something, finding 
the only occasional relief when 1 raise my hand to answer a 
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question. My brain is processing the information that is being 
said in doss while my body is like U 1 want to move around" 
and normally responds with my foot tapping. Although, by 
the end of the first doss my brain has had enough for the day 
as my body is excited to finally move. 

Here, the primary body expression my siudcnt imagines acceptable in die class- 
room is the docile one of raising her hand. Aside from calling up Foucauldian 
images of passive bodies, Nikkis controlled language is telling in the ways it sub- 
merges the tug-of-war between body and brain at the same time that it describes 
it. Her reliance on the "although* dial begins the final sentence reproduced in 
her response belies the ease with which she controls her body, underscoring the 
involuntary nature of her foot upping. Also worth note in this response arc the 
action verbs — do, raise, move — that she uses to describe her body even when she 
is ostensibly telling her reader how her body must remain passive when her mind 
is “processing information." 

Because her brain soon wears out from this processing, she capitulates to her 
“excited" body after just one class. Even diough her body belies her, Nikki has 
been so well trained that she concludes in a later blog her belief diat writing is 
a purely mental endeavor — the quote in my epigraph — even though she seems 
to recognize some unfulfilled link between the mental body and physical body 
in both responses. First-year composition instructors can easily support these 
learned views by conducting classes in ways that encourage students’ passive 
bodies, such as when we don't spend time openly discussing how our bodies arc 
implicated in the writing and learning process, and when we dismiss the con- 
structive role of the lived body and experience, often a knee-jerk reaction to side- 
step the labels “apressivist” and “essentialist.* Even so. there arc pedagogical 
means by which we can recover these losses without trapping ourselves within 
uncomplicated views of language or culture. 1 am particularly interested in the 
ways contemplative writing pedagogy, particularly when informed by feminist 
principles and practices like yoga, can be such a means. Here, I detail die ways I 
proceeded with small steps toward that end goal. 

To work against this learned reaction to dismiss the body and to begin inves- 
tigating and valuing embodiment widiin the context of my class, 1 constructed 
a series of “body blogs” that asked students to consider how their bodies were 
implicated in their writing and learning processes. Known to my students at 
the stan of their blogs were the ways we would eventually build off early writ- 
ings with a sequenced yoga practice integrated into our class, a practice meant 
to actualize dicir initial findings and speculations and to move them toward 
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non-dualistic notions of the mental body and physical body within the context 
of the writing process. I explore this integrated practice of yoga and writing in 
Ininchapters Two and Three. The pedagogical reasoning behind these blogs was 
fairly simple: if ignoring our bodies is learned, then it can be unlearned os my 
own development as a yogi suggests. Of course, this "unlearning’' is a slow and 
gradual process that students may initially find strange since it flics in the face of 
their pervious relationship to their bodies as learners. 

As my course unfolded, I had numerous concerns about how to go about 
such a process of 'unlearning" in ways students would find productive; I did 
not want them to feel they were simply riding a hobby horse of their teachers; 

I wanted them to find a personal stake in our journey. I was especially worried 
about students' negative reactions to a body focused-dass. As this experimental 
course of mine was also a first-year writing requirement for my students, the 
first of a two-semester sequence at my university, they had no prior knowledge 
of die course prior to being assigned to my section and were simply placed into 
my classroom to meet general education requirements. Even if students found 
themselves drawn to our investigations, I was worried that their interest would 
wane as they began to discuss their classroom activities with peers and friends 
enrolled in other writing sections structured around topics and exercises they 
might view os "safer* or less disruptive of their preconceptions of a composition 
class. Finally, 1 was concerned that students would resist sharing information 
about their bodies, information they might view as private or too personal. 

Ultimately, this final fear was baseless, as I have found mosr students eager 
to discuss and analyze their bodies — something they hardly get to do reflectively 
in the context of other courses and, often, in the context of their personal lives. 
In the latter case, students are often too busy being a body to think much about 
what this means, as I’ve discovered in my conversations with them. As with 
other invitations to explore the significance of personal experiences, students 
are often excited to talk about themselves and engage in a discussion that puts 
their lives in dialogue with our course themes and texts. Nevertheless, I always 
do put in place safeguards for reluctam students, including making certain blog 
posts private (shared just to me) and allowing students to discuss bodies other 
than their own. Ihese individual blogs were supplemented by public posts on 
our course blog and, of course, collaborative, real-time classroom discussions. 

BODY BLOG PARTI 

Ihc only way I felt 1 could address the first two concerns regarding student 
resistance to our topic was to plunge in from the very beginning of our clou so 
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as co make the investigation into our bodies a steady element of the course. 1 
introduced the first body blog in the first week of class and explained its impor- 
tance by eying it to die thematic content of our first unit, “Narrating Bodies.* I 
planned this unit to introduce embodiment as a legitimate topic of study in the 
writing classroom. In it, we read works that put in question our ability to narrate 
our identities outside the framework of our flesh like Shelly Jacksons My Body: 
A Wunderkammex, Bridget Booher s Body Map of My Life, Judith Ortiz Cofefs 
The Story of My Body and Alice Walkers Beauty: When the Other Dancer is the 
Self. This unit allowed me to set the stage for our course-long investigation of 
embodiment and to give greater weight to my students 5 individual, course- long 
blogs; we were simply finding our own ways to document our writing identities, 
keeping our field of study, writing, in mind and applying the insights of our 
authors to our own bodies and writing processes. 

The first blog asked students to identity their writing selves, to talk about 
themsdves as writers, characterizing their motivations and habits, and asked 
them to reflea on how they approached writing. Students were to use their 
answers to begin thinking through how their bodies shaped their writing habits 
and habitats. Questions I invited my students to consider included: “What kind 
of environment do you prefer when you write? When do you like to write and in 
what positions do you put your body? Do you sir up, lie down, eat, play music, 
watch TV. etc.? What kind of sensory experiences do you haw as a writer, and 
how do you feel as you write? For instance, if you get stressed, do you notice 
your leg tapping up and down, or do your hands get clammy? How do your 
body and mind play off of one another as you write? Docs your nose seem to 
pick up all food smells within a mile radius when you write, distracting you? Or 
do you get so absorbed, you lose the desire to cat?" Because this response was the 
first step of many toward encouraging my students to think about themselves as 
writing bodies, I also requested my students venture a few- guesses as to why they 
might work in the ways they described and what they thought about our project 
of investigating the body-mind connection as writers. 

As a corollary pari to this blog, I asked my students to complete a more 
general reflection on their writing experiences, both formal and informal. This 
is a fairly common assignment in our field, but one with which many students, 
astonishingly, seemed to have little prior experience. Many students commented 
upon the fact that they had never before been asked to think about themselves as 
writers. One siudcnt summed up the class' collective surprise by saying. w When 
given the chance to write about myself as a writer, I was taken aback at first. 
I've never thought about my writing before ... [but) just purposefully did it for 
school." Having used versions of this general reflection for years in my writing 
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classrooms, I was surprised at their collective experience since metacognition is 
crucial for writing students' improvement since it engages them in setting goals, 
tracking accomplishments and weaknesses and generally finding a stake in their 
writing beyond simply earning a passing grade. If nothing else, students’ surprise 
at being asked to reflect on their writing is a reminder that we need to signal 
why we assign certain kinds of writing; it may be that my students were asked 
to reflect in ptevious writing assignments bur diat the goals and the language of 
reflection were hidden within die framework of some larger project. 

Keeping these aims in mind, this general reflection also asked students what 
they thought qualified as "good * writing in college, how that might differ from 
high school expectations, and what their writing goals were for our class. Not 
only did this standard reflection provide me a sense of my students' previous 
writing experiences and them a sense of accountability* for their learning in my 
class, but it also gave us a platform for the main part of the assignment. I in- 
structed those students who could not yet answer how their bodies might be 
implicated in their writing processes to complete diis second reflection first, 
before thinking through part one of the blog. Many students, even those who 
had made observations about their writing bodies prior to the blog, found this 
building-block approach helpful as it allowed them a type of "embodied remem- 
bering^ experience wherein their initial speculations of how they positioned 
their bodies and the conditions of their preferred material writing environ menu 
were triggered, proven and even built upon. 

Not surprisingly, the written responses to the first blogs overwhelmingly de- 
scribed writing as an onerous task to be put off for as long as possible. Many 
described the writing experience as one of procrastination and eventual pain. At 
this stage, students had a tendency to approach the notion of being a writing 
body with disbelief. In fact, I noted students’ tendency to rely on an adversarial 
language of battle to describe dicir attempts of controlling their bodies when 
writing. Ihc metaphorical usage of battle as a conceptual map for relations be- 
tween the body and mind itself points to the ways in which the meaning wc 
make is grounded in our material realities as bodies in the world-* At the same 
time, it propels a conceptual dichotomy between the mind and the body, seeing 
them as warring factions, specifically in that the reasonable mind must dominate 
the unruly body. 

For instance, one siudem wrote, "My mind knows that I NEED to sit down, 
focus, and write a paper, but my body is bored (upping leg) or hungry and they 
arc in consunt battle to win me over while writing a paper/ Another female stu- 
dent. Jamie, accounts for this “batdc" in her blog’s figurative language, equating 
her flesh with the death of her creativity or writing ability: "Writing for me is 
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solely a mind thing. If 1 sure trying to bring in other senses I’m dont for. because 
I automatically get absorbed in whatever sense I’m diinking about and then the 
writing goes our the window, so to speak. I ay not to be aware of the rest of my 
body while 1 write because 1, dearly, get distracted*" (emphasis added). Yet anodi- 
cr student describes the way his body betrays him when writing: "I will always get 
antsy when writing school assignments ... so assignment papers are a very painful 
experience. This is why I dread diem so much.* It seems at this point students 
are ready to blame the battle wounds that show up in their papers in the form of 
undeveloped ideas, disorganized structures and wandering sentences on the ways 
their bodies disrupted the functions of their perfectly capable minds; viewing 
these as discontinuous allows them to maintain the Cartesian split between their 
bodies and minds and to cons! rue weakness as an element of the flesh. 

Because the)* did not view their bodies and minds as continuous or as com- 
panion composers of meaning, students at this stage had a hard time connecting 
the details the)* shared about their composing habits and embodied writing ex- 
periences to their undemanding of die writing process. As a result, after detail- 
ing the ways their bodies move, bounce, channel their mental energy and fidget 
when they get tired, my students overwhelmingly concluded their responses 
with statements referencing how their bodies were not pan of die writing pro- 
cess. For example, the student above, Jamie, who admits she Is “done for" if she 
thinks about her body while writing and daims writing as purely mental ex- 
pression states in the same blog that when she writes, she “movc(s] around a lot. 
Like now for instance, I am currently rocking my chair back and forth .... Abo 
when I write I like to hear die click of the keys as I type, I need that auditory 
sense to be able to type or it just feels weird .... Also when I write 1 start bounc- 
ing one of my legs." And. it is immediately after this sentence that details her 
body’s energy that Jamie claims, “Writing for me is soldy a mind thing.* That 
listening to die clicking keyboard keys means she finds comfort and creativity 
in the sensory experience of the writing process doesn't occur to my student in 
this response and neither does the ways she obviously channels the rocking and 
bouncing energy of her body, as synched with her mind, to achieve the goab of 
her writing session. This lack of corporeal self-awareness is further confirmed 
when Jamie admits in her conclusion to this blog that she is “hyper aware of 
other bodies when I write. One of my pet peeves is when somebody is reading 
over my shoulder while I write or type." Other bodies arc even more accessible 
to Jamie than her own. Writing herself into a similarly complex position, Nikki 
conceded that the body blog 

assignment has allowed me to realize die small things my 
body does while 1 am writing. Something that I do when I 
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write is that my right leg bounce* up and down a* if it were 
on a spring board, especially when I get particularly into what 
I am writing or I am somewhat stumped. Also I tend to hit 
two of my teeth together when I am thinking about how I 
am going to structure the next sentence. I’m not sure how 
to describe what I am feeling when I write, posaibly because 
when I do write it is as if die computer is sucking up all of my 
emotion (which in most eases is what I want). I gpt inspired 
by a lot of things, but one thing that makes me write on a 
consistent basis is my short temper. I get mad ... extremely 
mad very quickly and in older to prevent taking it out on 
some innocent bystander I let my anger out on a piece of 
paper .... In all honesty* before this blog. I have never heard of 
the mind-body experience in my life but at this moment I still 
fed like writing is a brain thing and not a mind-body thing. 

There are only two things that you need to write: your brain, 
and a hand. 

I use the end of this particularly interesting student response as my epigraph to 
this intcrchapccr prccisdy because it sums up the contradictory messages these 
blogs revealed. Students at this stage had plenty to share about their material 
writing environments and bodily habits but couldn't go so far as to conceptu- 
alize or imagine themselves as writing bodies. While she notes die ways her leg 
bounces and teeth tap together, for instance. Nikki cannot see writing as more 
than a “brain thing." In short, she, along w’ith her classmates, still found it dif- 
ficult to daim their embodiment. I chose to indude a full version of the above 
response to show how this was so, even as many of my students seemed to know 
something fundamental about the workings of embodied narratives, which start 
at the level of our feelings and emotions. Above. Nikki articulates this felt under- 
standing when she explains how her emotions arc a crudal part of the invention 
stage of writing so diat her body literally brings her to the page. 

Nikkis response articulates a popular view of emotion as inspiring us to 
write, even if she cannot yet see how emotion is another movement of her body 
like her chattering teeth and bouncing leg. Hindman claims emotion as a cen- 
tral motivation or '‘mover" of embodied writing in her article, Making Writing 
Matter. Hindman, like my student, states that her emotions often propel her to 
write, taking as case-in-point her sudden and overwhelming anger at hearing 
her experiences with alcoholism rhetorically-codified and academically-neu- 
tralized by conference presenters in ways that denies her embodied experience 
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of being An alcoholic (2001, p. 103). It is this anger that propels her to write 
Making Writing Matter, a reflection on the embodied nature of writers and the 
prose they produce. What these professional and student examples together 
point our to me is that when we tap into our visceral reactions, we can expect 
to open the door to feeling as well as thinking processes. But unlike Hindman, 
who has the authority to introduce contrastive readings via her professional po- 
sition and public wiiting forum, Nikki does not (perhaps cannot just yet) view 
her emotional or visceral response as necessary, healthy or potentially construc- 
tive. Even if writing docs allow Nikki to channel her anger from a physical ex- 
pression of violence, she wishes to be devoid of feeling: she wants the computer 
to “suck" up all her emotion. While we can easily read die writing process she 
describes here as embodied, Nikkis motivation is to feel /«s like a vulnerable 
body (a liberating move against the tide for Hindman) and more like an empty 
channel, highlighting her wish to control her body as opposed to tapping into 
it and any accompanying feelings in order to cultivate patient awareness. The 
comparison between my srudent and Hindman highlights how, when we view 
the body as separable from the mind, we take up the cultural baggage that 
casts the flesh as that which makes us vulnerable instead of that which enables 
positive action.* Contemplative pedagogics, of course, do the opposite: they 
"addres(s) the whole human being ... [reaching! far beyond die conventional 
goods of learning such as an informed citizenry or an intelligent workforce" 
(Zajonc, 2010. p. 90). 

BODY BLOGS PART TWO AND THREE 

If the first blogs were to gauge my students' initial reactions to our investi- 
gation of their bodies as central to writing and meaning-making processes, the 
second and third installments of the body blog were geared toward my attempt 
to help students work toward an understanding of embodiment in line with 
those found in Hindman and extended by the feminist writings of Haraway 
and popular yogic texts like Iyengars Light on Life and Light on Yoga (1963). 
approachable modern tomes of ancient philosophies updated for modern audi- 
ences. Embodiment seen from Harawa/s feminist lens, as earlier stated, is nei- 
ther about a “fixed location in a reified body* nor about “the body as anything 
but a blank page for social inscriptions” (Haraway, 1991 , pp. 93-197); rather, it 
is about the relationality and co-constitutionality of the fleshy, material body, a 
presence whose situated reality cannot be exhausted by discourse, and the semi- 
otic body, situated and located by means of our discursive mapping practices. 
Because these mapping practices arc constantly changing and our bodies are in 
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constant flux as with the rest of the material world, embodiment is never static 
and cannot be cssentialized within this feminist-contemplative picture. 

Showing die kindred nature of feminist theorizing and yogic philosophies. 
Iyengar, founder of the yoga method dial shares his name, says much the same 
in his own writing about the dynamism between the individual body and the 
world. Iyengar states that the lived body cannot be conceived of as separate 
from die material world, both of w hich are “constantly changing so that we are 
always looking at nature from a different viewpoint* (2005, p. 7), as our bod- 
ies and environments constantly shift, change and adapt. The body I want my 
students to claim in and through their blogs, following such ideas, is the lived 
body, which is understood dirough material dynamism as connecting us to the 
laiger material world of which we remain, dirough our flesh, an inextricable 
pan. Embodiment is both a social mapping process, signifying and marking our 
social interactions, as well as a material reality. As a result, experience is a way of 
naming our embodiment, which can never be fully exhausted by discourse since 
our bodies retain agency both within and beyond our discursive conventions. 
These body blogs put these ideas in action as they ask students to think about the 
ways they experienced their bodies as writers and felt the consequences of both 
their inferiority and exteriority' unfolding into and onto each ocher as so many 
layers of phyilo dough. 

To tap into my students* existing knowledge of the reality of their lived bod- 
ies. I asked them in the second installment of the body blogs to answer the 
question, “Beyond writing, how do you otherwise express yourself as a body?" 
I wanted them to think through the daily movements of their bodies and the 
kinesthetic knowledge their bodies hdd when viewed through the lens of the ac- 
tivities in which they actively participated. Central to my whole project w*as get- 
ting students to view body expressiveness as tied to critical writing. I explained 
to students that “activities*' within this context could certainly include sports 
such as running, exercising, playing tennis and could also include such actions 
as playing instruments, talking nature walks and even primping and prepping 
our bodies for the day by doing hair, makeup or dressing. 

Given that it has only been in the past decade of my own life that I’ve be- 
come interested in physical activities like running and yoga, I was keenly aware 
that some of my students may not be involved in team sports and might, as a 
result, feel they had nothing about which to write. I wanted to stress that we 
all have a connection to our bodies and hoped my students would accept my 
open invitation to take the prompt in the direction they felt adequately ad- 
dressed their body movements, as uniquely situated as each body from which 
they sprang. No mancr the direction, I asked my students to consider questions 
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such as, "How docs your body express itself in these activities? How do your 
body and mind work together? Or, how do your thinking and movement fit 
together in these activities? Can you give specific examples (take time to detail 
them)? 1 low might your body sometimes lead your mind in those activities (my 
favorite example here is how we often just drive without thinking and wonder 
later how we ever got to our destination). You should also think about what have 
you learned about your body and its expression from these activities. As you re- 
read your writing here, what have you not thought about before about being an 
active body-mind that this blog is making you explore?” 

Not surprisingly, the most active athletes in the class relished the opportunity 
to discuss their activities and kinesthetic knowledge for this blog. And what sur- 
prised me die most was that so many of my students were involved in university 
teams as well as intramural sports. Others were similarly committed to playing 
instruments or continuing activities, such as running or swimming, performed 
as pan of a high school team, which remained a crucial aspect of my students' 
identities. Even if they did not compete at die university level on structured 
teams, my students described their physical activities as central parts of them- 
selves and their weekly schedules. Everyone agreed that this blog was the easiest 
to write because it was the doscst to dieir daily experiences and allowed them to 
share bits of diemselvcs dial would normally remain hidden in a writing class. 

Lacy, a student swimmer showed a great level of proprioception in her sec- 
ond body blog response: 

Nodiing beats the feeling of my muscles working, pulling 
deep into the water, propelling me forward- The complete 
physical aspect of the sport is so enticing to me when my 
brain feels like it might explode. However, swimming is not 
only a physical sport, but it is a mental sport as well. Swim- 
mcis have to be totally focused, especially in practice. Practice 
is the time to think about the technicalities of the stroke. “Is 
my streamline tight enough?" 'Arc my elbow* high enough 
ui catch the maximum amount of water?' “Am 1 kicking the 
right distance off the wall to maximize my momentum from 
the turn? 

For Lacy, the physical strength necessary to succeed at this water sport must be 
accompanied by a great body awareness, so great that she must rely on her body's 
intelligence to maximize her winning potential, which comes down to fractions 
of a second as she explains later in the same response. Lacy's description nicely 
points to the ways she uses a version of the embodied imagination to feel her 
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body's spatial positioning: only by learning how her arms fed and which muscles 
tighten can she sense how high her dbows ore when she is in the water. Mind- 
fulness of her body and its placement and desires is necessary for her success as a 
swimmer, and she can only achieve tills levd of awareness when she sees herself 
as a whole piece, as body and brain working together to achieve future goals 
and embrace present realities. Lacy's classmate, Will, a golfer, describes a similar 
experience of embodied awareness on die green: 

I play golf very often, as much as six days a week during the 
summer weather permitting. My body has the movements of 
my golf swing deeply engrained. However I often make minor 
changes or tweaks to my golf swing os needed to improve it or 
put it back into place if pieces have moved around a bit .... 

Pieces arc never in exaedy the same place, os many things 
can affect the way you set up to the ball. And any change in 
the set up will change the swing. I have found dial even the 
clothes I wear can affect die way I set up. For example, I have 
discovered that 1 more easily get into proper set up position if I 
wear pants compared to when 1 wear shorts. My theory is that 
the pants give me die feeling of having a slightly lower cen- 
ter of gravity. But if my body and mind weren’t connected, I 
would never remember from day to day how to hit the boll .... 

I am trying to connect my body and mind in golf more by 
trying to be better able to visualize my swing and learn to play 
more by feel and instinct, which is hard to do when you arc 
given all this time to think about what you arc going to do 
before you do it. 

This response is exemplary in its detailed description of how this student's 
body and mind work logether when playing golf, which is why I quote it at 
length. The way Will works toward the importance of visualization for his sport 
and how he pins the successful expression of his swing on the integration of his 
physical body and mental body arc examples of insights I hoped some students 
might stumble upon in these blogs. Will not only imagines himself as an inte- 
grated whole as a golfer, which will hopefully encourage a transfer of meaning so 
he will eventually see himself os a writing body, but he also articulates a version 
of the embodied imagination I proposed in my introduction and expanded in 
the lost chapter. 

Will continues to describe his attitude toward change as a competitive golfer 
on the university team. He notes particularly the ways imagining changes and 
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differences m embodied. as impacted by materiality and rooted in the real, gives 
him a freedom of expression he cannot capture solely in language: 

When making changes [to my swing], I have discovered it's 
caster to make a visual of the change and fed it compared to 
trying to put it into words. Our bodies have a harder time 
interpreting words than images and feelings of movement. 

But what is maybe the most important thing in golf is making 
sure your body and mind are aimed at the same target. For ex- 
ample. if your body is aimed the pond, but you arc thinking 
about the green left of the pond, chances are you arc going to 
hit the ball towards the pond — This really makes me won- 
der how the mind-body connection is present in all activities. 

For Will, die imagination is situated quite literally in the body and impacted 
by it. As he states, his swing is shaped by his body’s positioning, no matter where 
he hopes the ball will land. In this way. he knows to be sensitive to his flesh and 
to respect his sport's engagement of hot!) his body and mind. Mindless fragmen- 
tation of his being is detrimental to his success as a golfer and, he will soon learn, 
to his effectiveness as a writer. So perceptive about his remarks is his focus on 
how feelings and sensory images are just as meaningful in the process of his prac- 
tice as fully-formed verbal thoughts and words. This student is already versed in 
the ways that imagining ourselves as embodied necessitates an understanding of 
situated thinking and feding as mutually constitutive and reinforcing. Will tes- 
tifies to the ways the body as signifier cannot exhaust the meaning of materiality 
which exceeds even language. 

Of course, not all siudents' prior experiences lend for sudi for sudi easy 
transfer. For some siudents. the body-mind connection is much more troubled 
at first and presents a confusing paradox. Caleb scares that 

[As a musician and guitarist] I guess I can never really be 
one hundred percent certain if it is in fact my mind tdling 
my body what to do because sometimes 1 feel like my body 
has a mind of its own. Wow. 1 find it ironic the way I just 
worded that because it seems to have disproved my point. 

Everything is mudi more complicated than people would 
think tilings to be . ... When I hear a song I log it mentally in 
my head and then I pick up my guitar and start playing. Sure, 
it takes a few tries for me to get a song down correctly, but I 
learn to pby it pretty fast and I haven’t foigotten a song that 
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I learned yet. My fingers just happen to go to the right place 
at the right time and it works. I think it’s something that hap- 
pens unconsciously at first, and then 1 realize what is going on 
and I work with it. 

Caleb, a guitarist, understands on a felt level that his body is ai work in his 
learning to play new songs, as his “fingers just happen to go to the right place," 
but he still seems disconnected from the process. While he might recognize his 
body as an epistcmic origin, he doesn't have the conceptual maps to understand 
how this might work, likely because our learning culture often doesn't provide 
these. As a result, Caleb “fccl[s] like [His] body has a mind of its own," and he 
says he doesn't understand this mind— even when he follows it after a while, 
after realizing “what is going on" as his fingers move on his guitar strings. This 
description is fascinating for its revelation of how much body awareness and 
attentiveness to his corporeal orientation could help Caleb unity his fingers' 
energy and intelligence with his mind's desire to learn a new song. With mind- 
fulness of his body, Caleb might be able to understand the playing of music and 
the composing of writing from a new. contemplative and visceral perspective. 
And this might help him appreciate why his body moves in unpredictable ways 
at times: 

Unfortunately, I feel like the body, even though it is connect- 
ed to the mind, acts on its own sometimes. I think that some 
of die time the body reacts to things before die mind com- 
prehends what is going on. For example, when I’m bored in a 
class or in anything my body shows that boredom even when 
my brain knows that I shouldn't be slouching or anything 
My body moves on its own even if 1 tell it not to and to pay 
attention. Things happen that 1 can't control sometimes .... 

[My body] moves in ways that 1 can't understand, yet it also 
helps me in my music and in other areas. Having the two 
connected is better than having them as separates. 

Caleb's continued meditation on the body reminds me of the first lessoos 
I learned in my yoga classes about respecting the body by asking less for con- 
trol over it. Exchanging connection for control helps us to channel the body's 
energies in pleasing and productive ways, eliminating the frustration we might 
odierwise fed. While Caleb knows such connection is ideal from his experiences 
playing, he is unsure how to facilitate it and secs his body as disruptive in more 
formal learning environments, beyond the limits of his control. Of course, we 
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may begin to wonder if this is more a result of restrictive learning environments 
that arc not guided by embodied-contemplative educational principles which 
would have students learning how meaning is made with and through the body, 
by focusing its energies. 

After asking for the first two blogs and noting in my students’ responses 
equal measures of understanding and confusion. I then asked students to bring 
together any insights they might have made in the process of completing this 
assignment and to forward any interesting, new questions, bringing bodi to 
bear on their writing. The third body blogs guiding question was. *1 low can 
you become a better writing by using body-mind skill sets you already have?* 
I explained to students that the blogs were meant to get them thinking about 
how dicir bodies might play a larger pan in our thinking and expression than 
we normally realize. By building off the last set of responses. I wanted them to 
analyze the irony of imagining themselves as bodies during ccnain activities in 
which they were encouraged to see themselves of a whole, integrated piece but 
not during odiers, such as writing. 

I didn’t want students to begin to reify their bodies or account for every move- 
ment in the writing process as bodily; rather, I wanted them to discover the agen- 
cy of their writing bodies in partnership to dicir minds, to see their intelligence as 
a union of both. In all. die final blog entry asked students to reflect on the ways 
the body and the mind arc connected in interesting, inter-related and interdepen- 
dent ways. Building on the guiding question, the full, detailed description for this 
blog read: “To finish your final installment, bring your insights from die first two 
blogs together. Read them over and revisit your thoughts and feelings. Discuss 
your initial responses in the first two installments. Anything you’d change now? 
Any new insights you’d like to bring to bear on them? Ihink specifically about 
the body-mind awareness you may have discussed in blog two in terms of your 
physical activities. How could you draw on this awareness to become a better 
writer? Can you apply some of the same techniques, say. that make you a good 
swimmer or baseball pbycr. etc. to your writing process? Be specific and give ex- 
amples/ derails. Can you learn anything about listening to your body as you write, 
cither metaphorically (ie., in terms of calling upon personal experiences in essays) 
or literally (ie., in terms of endurance)? How you might bring more awareness to 
the process of writing? What parallels can you make? Where do the two not seem 
to fit? Wbcic ore there tensions and why might the) 1 oust? Wliai may you realize 
now that you’ve completed the body blog that you didn’t before?" 

An overriding theme in students’ responses to this final comparison of body 
blog installations one and two is that of body appreciation and a budding cor- 
poreal awareness. To quote Nikki, the student I open dits inccrchapcer with, is 
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to echo the rest: "! always believed in the concept of the body being far Icjs im- 
portant than the mind. But after some thought about the subject, I have come 
to the realization that the body and mind arc equally as important in making up 
an individual ... and that affects my writing.” That these blogs helped students 
like Nikki begin to think of themselves holistically, as one piece, was crucial in 
their beginning learning process for our class. Not only would the}' appreciate 
the lessons of our units on disability, eating, body image and identity more from 
this point on, but they would now be ready to investigate the physicality of the 
writing process through other embodied acts such os yoga. While obviously not 
the final step in accepting themselves as writing bodies, my students were now 
questioning the ways they saw writing as “mind work” and why the)’ divided this 
kind of work from body work. They began to wonder with renewed appreciation 
the ways their other classes locked their bodies out. And. they began to inquire 
how this new’ knowledge could change their experiences of the writing process 
and the ways they approached writing assignments from this point onward. 

For instance, Lacey, the swimmer, found new meaning in the drafting pro- 
cess; for her, understanding her writing body as a viable player in the mean- 
ing-making process meant respecting the ways that body-based skills take time 
to develop. She notes, °1 really think that now I should begin my assignments 
when I get them assigned because I feel that I will now need to revise many of 
my papers and writings before they arc due and that time is limited if I begin the 
assignment the day or night before.” Instead of procrastination, Lacey believes 
she should start to apply her "swimming stamina of being able to be focused 
on one goal" even when the finish line is nowhere in sight because her “body is 
at stake/ Given that we all want our students to spend more time and effort in 
their writing and to take their drafts through multiple, global revisions, this is 
an important discovery this student may not have made if she wereni invited to 
apply the body skills and knowledge she already has to die writing process, help- 
ing her begin a process of dcmystificauon that encouraged motivadon. Not to 
be overlooked is the way rcconccptualizing the writing process as visceral helps 
such students acuvcly engage dicir bodies in it rather than trying to ignore them, 
which may prove to be distracting. Because she had previously conceptualized 
writing as a process disdnet from swimming, Lacy noted, in fact, that when 
" normally when engaged in writing, my body is tired and bored/ Learning to re- 
spect her body and invesdgue why it was bored (in part because it was ignored) 
helped this student create new writing rituals that resulted in less painful writing 
sessions and recognize the need to give himself ample time for writing breaks, 
cutting through her habitual procrastination. 

This student notes dial using this “swimming stamina” will allow her to apply 
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a new measure of focus to her writing as well. Lacy states. "'Ilia! way when 1 write 
I am only focused on the subject of the paper and not who is on Faccbook or who 
just texted me. For example during a sw im race I rarely ever think about anything 
except my strobe, turns, and winning the race or beating my must cunrnt time.” 
Noting as well the overwhelming nature of being constandy surrounded by tech- 
nological distractions as he wrote, another student, Steve, agreed that he learned 
through the blogs that slowing down his writing process would help promote 
focus and incicasc die quality of his writing in turn. Steve claimed he could apply 
lessons of focus and interconnection to his writing, drawn from his experiences 
playing baseball. Steve reflects. 

One principle I can maybe apply to better my writing is to 
slow down. As I mentioned in my earlier blog, when I'm 
playing well in baseball (or any other sport for that matter), 
everything seems to slow down for me. 1 feel like I have 
more time to react, and therefore am able to better affect my 
results .... If I were somehow able to slow my mind down 
and pick what minor details arc important, while maintain- 
ing focus on the larger issue, I feel like I could improve my 
writing significindy. Often I am too straight to the point, 
and I rush to get down my ideas and prove my thesis. I need 
to slow things down, like 1 do in baseball, and put some of 
the smaller things that I admire into my writing. 

Steve might be hinting at the ways our minds and bodies work together in 
what has been called physiological coherence. In activities like sports and many 
disciplines of contemplation like meditation, die body, heart, brain and nervous 
system synchronize with one anodicr, which can lead to improved attention 
often perceived as a slowing down of time and described as being v in the zone. ' 
At these times of body-mind harmony, students may experience increased per- 
formance and a decrease of stress and anxiety because of a “regular heart rhythm, 
decreased sympathetic nervous system activation and increased parasympathetic 
activity and increased heart-brain synchronized (the brain's alpha rhythms be- 
comes more synchronized to the heartbeat) (Schooner & Kelso, 1988; Tiller, 
McCrary & Atkinson. 1996; quoted in Hart, 2004. p. 31).* This knowledge 
can be applied to the reverse as well. That is. when students don’t feel this kind 
of physiological coherence, they might take a writing break in order to titer 
return to the writing process later with a refocused mind — a valuable lesson. 
Mary vocalized tilts insight: “When you write, you can also listen to your body 
by learning when you're tirrd. Writing when your body and brain arc tired is a 
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waste because your work will come out sloppy and rushed. When 1 write and 
become tired or sick of writing, my hand or foot will begin to tap. If 1 know 
my body well enough, 1 can take this as a sign to take a break and finish my 
writing at another time.* This is a lesson of learning to work with as opposed to 
attempting to overwrite the body's intelligence and of being mindful of our em- 
bodied feelings in the present moment, which is the practice of mindfulness. In 
their movement toward imagining themselves as writing bodies, students work 
toward more reflective and less reflexive understandings and negot iations of the 
writing process. 

Finally, some students noted that their bodies could become sources of inspi- 
ration and energy for the writing process, drawing off die idea that die physical 
writing body can provide shape to writing through feeling and the motivation 
to write Jamie, challenging her previous belief that her body has no place in 
her writing so that to accommodate it would surely “do her in" noted, “Often 
times when you are assigned a writing assignment about an event in your life, 
you need just look at your scars for reminders on what to write about." In her 
later blogs, Jamie became interested in the ways emotion could be seen as a link 
to the invention state of writing, giving her an impetus to write: “In addition. 1 
could also draw on the energy I get when 1 am feeling upset, angry, or stressed 
into writing. 1 would normally take this energy into a physical activity and feel 
like 1 could achieve the impossible because my mind just went through the mo- 
tions of the activity ... .my body goes hand in hand with my emotions." It is no 
coincidence that students like Jamie arc articulating a premise of contemplative 
pedagogy, or the need to respect the visceral nature of feeling and the ways the 
heart can be a bridge to the mind and body. 

While more a start than an end, these body blogs asked students to investi- 
gate seriously their writing identities and personas as necessarily embodied. They 
gave my students a foundational understanding of what it means to write aware 
of both body and mind and how a focus on self-examination and awareness can 
help increase their productivity and enjoyment of the writing process. As students 
crossed the threshold of knowing they hair a body to becoming aware of haw dut 
body impacts die meaning they make in their writing, die made adjustments to 
their writing processes in order to respect their flesh. They began seeing them- 
selves as writing yogis who enacted the principles of the embodied imagination. 

BODY BLOGS IN CONTEXT 

Through their body blogs, my students began their journey to take on new 
understandings of themselves as writing yogis. To further exercise their embod- 
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icd imaginations, w also read articles that acknowledged the importance of 
incorporating embodied experience as evidence into our writing, a common 
feature of contemplative learning which adds attention to personal presence and 
social transformation along with subject matter knowledge and rational empir- 
icism. For example, we read Linda Brodkey s Writing on the Bias to talk about 
how our writing is “biased*" by our experiences and ideas even when we don't 
use the word, “I," dirccdy. Brodkey becomes a way for students to understand 
the basics of situated knowledge, or the ways their social and material locat- 
edness shapes the meaning they write themselves to. She also helps me frame 
these lessons for transfer, so students understand that what they are learning 
in my classroom are lessons about the situatedness of knowledge claims and, 
therefore, of writing. They begin to understand diat there Is something funda- 
mental about these ways of chinking about knowledge in all their dasses across 
the many discourse communities they must join as students— even if stylistic 
functions of writing (as a means to build knowledge) acceptable in my class are 
not similarly so in their science or engineering classes. Putting Brodkey in play 
with our own quest to unveil the physical aspects of writing helps them see how 
the body becomes a marker for the personal in their writings. Because they've 
often questioned the ability' to gain authority in dicir writing by simply leaving 
out personal markers like. °in my opinion" or first-person pronouns, generally, 
my students relate to Brodkey: 

Brodkey wants her reader to see that ... sometimes the rules 
[of academic writing] need to be broken. I began to dunk 
about how much this was true, diat it is important to deviate 
sometimes in order to explore new terrain to not only be suc- 
cessful in writing but in other aspects of life as well .... I have 
had a very successful golfing career because I broke some of 
the rules, cried new things, and was able to learn from them — 
and this [risk-taking] was the main reason in my growing as a 
writer this semester. 

The personal and the body collide and mingle in this response. Students, as 
this example shows, begin to apply their knowledge of other body skills to the 
writing process, giving them a store of information based on die physical skills 
they import into my class, like golf. When put into embodied dialogue with 
what they know and lose, suddenly writing becomes a physical process much 
like their other activities, allowing this student, in particular, to apply the lessons 
of risk-taking she originally learned on the green to her writing process and the 
meaning it generates. The degree to which this kind of transfer makes writing 



more accessible for our students cannot be overstated. Either can the ways my 
student insists on developing a habit of taking risks because of this transfer, 
which opens her up for failure but also for greater success. 

To advance these insights, we read articles by Nancy Sommers on how writ- 
ing can happen while "standing,” away from the computer, 11 while cooking or 
completing other daily tasks. Writing doesn’t just move us, it moves, my stu- 
dents learn as di cy open and expand dicir definitions of the writing process to 
include the body. These articles make writing seem real to my students because 
they help demystify the process. The myth of sitting down to a computer allow- 
ing words to spill out from the fountain of genius is challenged, and students 
seem relieved. Despite die fact that the myth has never been die reality of their 
writing eiperiences to date, they often import these whimsical views of writing 
to my das*. Anne Lamott s (2005) Shitty First Drafts helps to break this stereo- 
type too. And. Natalie Goldbergs discussion of freewridng in Writing Down 
the Bones (2005) as a way to get your body to convince your mind to generate 
ideas helps students realize they don’t have to wait for their minds to do the 
leading; chat their bodies can help them reach their writing goals too. We also 
read Joanne Cavanaugh Simpson's anthologized article, Multitasking State of 
Mind (2009), which suggests that college teachers must help students learn to 
overcome the multitasking minds they've had no choice but to develop in our 
technologically-demanding world. 'Ihe article looks for possible tools to achieve 
a transformation of mindless students into mindful ones and ends with the idea 
that bringing in a yoga teacher to our classrooms might be a good place to start. 

I udl my students that is exactly what we arc going to do, of course. By this time, 
students arc generally intrigued and ready to experiment with yoga— even if 
they arc still nervous. In the next two interchapters . 1 explore how 1 introduce 
students to a yoga-writing practice, scaffolded by our body blogs. In the follow- 
ing chapter, 1 take time to explore first why feminist contemplative pedagogics 
give meaning to students' explorations of embodiment in ways other pedagogics 
cannot as fruitfully explain or uphold. 



CHAPTER TWO: | 

PERSONAL PRESENCE, I 

EMBODIED EMPIRICISM AND 
RESONANCE IN CONTEMPLATIVE 
WRITING 



Wc teach in a culture that simultaneously obsesses about and 
disregards bodies and in an academic culture that still views 
teachers and students as 'minds* and 'intellects’ only .... Our 
theories of pedagogy cannot aiTord to neglect the dancing 
bodies in our classrooms. 

— Tina Kazan. Dancing Bodies in the Classroom 



Tina Kazans revaluation of "dancing bodies" in my epigraph is rooted in 
her visceral experience a s a body who navigates die pedagogical spaces of both 
ballrooms and writing classrooms. Kazan bridges her embodied experiences as a 
writing teacher to hers a* a student of ballroom dancing in order to illuminate 
how all writing teachers are dually implicated in a process of reading bodies 
and — because wc maintain positions of power in the classroom however much 
we attempt to eschew our authority — sanctioning them. Like the dance instruc- 
tor who (mistakenly) reads Kazan and her lesbian friend as a couple but cannot 
transcend the heteronormativc ballroom dancing language on which she relies, 
teachers sanction how bodies are allowed to speak in the classroom. Sanctioning 
takes place via the ways teachers literally see the bodies before them and the 
corresponding ways they gesture to bodies in language. 

Here, the eye confers location and space to the process of situating and 
reading embodied others. Indeed. Kazan uses Mikhail Bakhtin’s theory of the 
' surplus of seeing.” or the idea that because each body is necessarily opaque to 
itself, can literally only see outward, to argue for the relational! ry of bodies to 
each other and the need to understand situatedness as stemming literally from 
the point of view of the fleshy body. Understanding situatrdness as arising not 
just from discursive placement but also from the 'situated nature of perspective" 
(Kazan. 2005, p. 385) invites an understanding of how composition teachers 
"teach writers, bodies who aspire to write* (Kazan, 2005. p. 392). In ways akin 
to contemplative writing pedagogy, Kazan defines the process of (teaching) writ- 
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ing as one that always already involves the body and therefore as one that could 
be strengthened if explicit attention were paid to material relations in teaching 
and learning. 

In sharp contrast to Kazan’s concept of dancing-writing bodies is what Wor- 
sham has termed the 'wild subject.” the prevalent constructivist concept used 
to denote the writing subject in composition studies (2001. p. 247). Worsham’s 
term highlights a state of detachment that makes the subject unrestrained or 
*wild," as it is permitted and encouraged to rise above its body. The wild subject 
is a rhetorical subject, to be sure, making it highly useful for analysis, but this 
picture of subjectivity has come at the cost of valuing materiality in the ways 
both Worsham and Kazan hope we might. When given space in language as 
a subject and not approached as a witting body, the writer remains rhetorical 
because she can transcend her material composition, placing value on her con- 
sciousness over and above (as removable) from her flesh. 12 As this hierarchy is 
normalized in our pedagogical and professional writing, it follows dtat it be- 
comes part of the hidden curriculum, or as Worsham might say, part of the 
dominant pedagogy, we teach our students. W'c need only to look as far as the 
students discussed in Interchapter One to see the consequences of this dominant 
pedagogy. Students there couldn’t recognize the ironies of seeing writing only in 
terms of thinking, even when their bodies screamed for attention, because they 
were so well schooled to rise above the groat body when attending to matters of 
the mind. In dominant schooling systems, it is difficult to affirm the importance 
of die material relations between writing bodies, a difficulty my students had to 
confront in their body blogs oudined there. 

This difficulty is what Kazan hopes to address. Her article can be placed 
within a new wave of scholarship on what might be called “embodied writ- 
ing pedagogy* which has begun to restore focus on the individual writer as a 
means of reclaiming her materiality. Despite developing interest in materiality 
(Hawhee. Flcckcnscein) and positionality* (Kazan), however, embodied writing 
remains a somewhat scattered approach. I argue in this chapter that contempla- 
tive writing represents a mote sustainable and interdisciplinary (and. diercforc, 
writing-aaoss-the-curriculum friendly) learning approach and praxis dial cap- 
tures the importance of our felt experiences without denying the responsibility 
of critically investigating our embodiment and connecting with others in ways 
responsible to our (and their) flesh. 

As previous chapters have illustrated. I seek to maximize the coherence be- 
tween the feminist and the contemplative in my work. Giving contemplative 
writing studies a feminist edge through the feminist epistemology theorized by 
Haraway, in particular, adds to its strengths and provides a different method 
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of knowing for our field — and. therein, a different picture of subjectivity. 'Ihc 
union also generates a new means of writing instruction, what I’ve been referring 
to as feminist contemplative writing pedagogy. If my last chapter explored how 
a writing subject might reconnect her “wild” mind with her organic, intelligent 
body by understanding herself as a writing yogi, a body-heart-mind, then this 
chapter will follow the consequences of this shift for the meaning- making pro- 
cess of writing itself and the knowledge construction that occurs as a result of 
this process; both are consciously located within their material contexts in con- 
templative pedagogy. Rather than valuing third-person knowing to the effect of 
erasing the knowers body, contemplative pedagogies work to better understand 
the dynamics of first-person knowing and seek to find resonance between var- 
ied sources of embodied, felt knowledge. They forward a picture of knowing as 
advanced by the skill of embodied imagining, as outlined in my introduction. 

This is a view of knowledge as local and embodied that contemporary cogni- 
tive neuroscience has begun to validate. Ncurophcnomenology, a new. integrative 
branch of neuroscience, has sought to theorize consciousness from a paradigm 
of embodiment. Coined by the late scientist Francisco Varela, neurophenom- 
cnology argues for an cnactive or embedded approach to cognition, one that 
seeks to position experience as embodied and inccrsubjcctivc and to understand 
cognition as including factors such as the body and the world and not just the 
brain (Rudrauf, Lutz. Cosmclli, Lachaux. & Lc Van Quyen, 2003. p. 33). Two 
main consequences of this scientific approach include a valuation of our flesh, 
now seen as M thc root of our experience” as well as a valorization of first-person, 
subjective knowledge ( Rudrauf ct aL, 2003. pp. 33; 37). These reclamations of 
the individual have rccendy led Cooper to argue that ncurophcnomenology can 
help us navigate responsible rhetorical agency (201 1, p. 420). As intimately tied 
to neuroscience, contemplative pedagogy presents us with the opportunity to 
explore these developments within our field, giving us new means to explore the 
embodied and experiential nature of writing and writers, and Haraway gives us 
a feminist topos from which to do this work. 

Contemplative embodiment might yet remain an undcrcxplotcd paradigm 
for knowing and writing in our field (chough not others), but the experiential 
has a long history within our scholarship: most notably, through its entangle- 
ment with cxprc&sivist approaches. As a learning methodology geared to the 
whole person, it’s (too) easy to read contemplative pedagogy as nouveau-expres- 
sivism. Expressivism, understood as a pedagogy of “the personal.” shares with 
contemplative writing pedagogy a desire to centrally locate the writer and to 
validate her experiences. The advantage of such a reading is its effect; how the 
contemplative is thusly brought into the historical fold of composition studies 
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and into dialogue with existing approaches to the personal and the experiential. 
'Ihc disadvantage is that to engage with expressivism at all is to risk assuming iu 
massive emotional and historical baggage. However, dialoguing contemplative 
pedagogical approaches widi othcis more established in our field is important 
work if we hope to establish a lasting place for the contemplative in our the- 
ory and practice — exactly why I briefly go to expressivist theory in the pages 
that follow. Even so, while the dialogue is useful, the comparison between these 
two pedagogical approaches reveals more crucial differences than similarities. 
Contemplative writing pedagogy, with its focus on lived, social responsibility 
and embodied situatedness doesn't entertain expressivisms perceived solipsism 
or its esscntialist conception of the autonomous self understood outside of the 
community; it exchanges the closed system of meaning within Romanticism fur 
more worldly, connected systems within contemplative theory, such as the East- 
ern philosophies of yoga, which balance inner- and outer-directedness. 

Contemplative writing reanimates the personal by keeping the embodied 
presence of the writer visible ar all times while simultaneously attending to a 
corporeal-cultural situatedness that accounts for resonant connections with em- 
bodied others and a larger material world of which we arc a part. Additionally, 
contemplative pedagogies expand our learning approaches to include: 

• "an epistemology of pretence that moves past conditioned habits of mind 
to stay awake in the here and now. 

• a pedagogy of resonance that shapes our graciousness and spaciousness 
toward meeting and receiving the world nondefensively. 

• a mart intimate and integral empiricism that includes in the consid- 
eration of the question a reflection on ourselves and on the question 
itself (Han. 2008, p. 237). 

All together, these approaches and corresponding skills, oudined by contem- 
plative educator Harr, assert die materiality of the luiowcr, of knowledge and of 
the meaning-making process of writing. With Hart, I approach contemplative 
pedagogy through the three lenses of presence, resonance and embodied-con- 
nected empiricism by asking three corollary questions, peninent tu the field of 
rhetoric and composition studies, in panicular: 

• lenience: How do we understand the “personal’' in written texts and 
in relation to the embodied writer in feminist contemplative writing 
pedagogy? How exaedy do we validate hex presence and agency? 

• Resonance: How might the cuntcmplative writer mindfully appnudi 
and receive her attachments and connections to the world of matter, 
including her physical environments, her material writing process and 
habits and other bodies in the world? 
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• Embodied Empiricism; While maintaining the need for o uccr- directed - 
ness, how can we simultaneously validate lived experience as a form of 
local knowledge and a valuable source of evidence for writing pro- 
duced within contemplative pedagogies? 

In what follows, 1 bring these three queries of contemplative learning to bear 
on our field by exploring the cost of denying the writing body as an epistcmic 
origin and by addressing the benefits of situating the person and her experiences 
at the center of our theories of writing within contemplative pedagogy. 

THE PRESENCE OF THE PERSON(AL) 

Advocate of embodied writing Hindman uses an expressivist notion of the 
personal subject to drive her essay, Making Writing Matter: Using K Thc Person- 
al" to Recovery] an Esscntial[ist] Tension in Academic Discourse. She high- 
lights for me both the strengths of an epistemology of presence as well as the 
reasons why expressivist paradigms cannot fully support die requisite attention 
to matter. In her essay, Hindman attempts to show how the audtority of the 
expressivist personal self must be reclaimed for embodied rhetorics, Hindman 
does not suggest we naively return to any essentialixed notions of the self that 
arc not aware of our social or linguistic construction — this is an attachment 
she docs not want to lose. Rather, Hindman notes that we need to better hold 
tension between an expressive, personal self and a cultural, socially-constructed 
self in order to attend to our materiality* as writers (2001, p. 89). Essentially, 
she argues for a double gesture, claiming that neither subject position alone 
will work; our attempt to move from one to another evades the real issue of our 
corporeality. Because she is interested in reclaiming the material person behind 
the personal. Hindman oudines the consequences of adopting a contemplative 
approach to composing, one that reattaches the corporeal presence of the writer 
to her writing. 

To be attentive to matter, Hindman advocates writing our experiences and 
bodies into our prose as impetus and evidence for our arguments. In this way, 
our writing becomes personal, or evidentially full of its fleshy author. Its the 
claiming and self-awareness of this fullness — a fullness that upends a habitual 
tendency to write over the material — that contemplative pedagogy calls pres- 
ence. U&ing her experience to navigate the theoretically thorny issue of subjec- 
tivity, Hindman’s main objective is to consider “how [her) personal experience 
with alcoholism and with the discourse of recovery demonstrates to [her] the 
futility — indeed, the conceit— of trying to dispel the tension between compet- 
ing versions of how the self is constructed” (2001 , p. 92). Hindman believes that 
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holding onto the expressivist self, because it accounts for personal experience, 
will invite the body that poststructuralist constructivism has overwritten back 
"in/* allowing it to count in our wrircrly quest for understanding and meaning. 
The expressivist sell’ gives Hindman hope for reclaiming presence. 

While I agree with the spirit of Hindman's struggle, another way of looking 
at her attempt to resolve expressivist and constructivist notions of subjectivity 
with each other is to see both as fatally flawed. To follow Hindman, we must see 
our field os coalescing still around two pedagogical touchstones, that of expres- 
sivism and constructivism. Hut's an argument 1 don't take on here, since many 
others have, but 1 do want to address the irony of this pedagogical configura- 
tion: it hides the implicit agreement between these two approaches that we earn 
presence as writers by tranxending our flesh, not mindfully claiming it. A careful 
look at some foundational texts that outline the differences of these approaches 
shows how the Western tradition of downplaying the body for the mind is evi- 
denced in contemporary constructivist and expressivist pedagogies as both work 
to detach us from the materiality of our lived bodies and experiences. If critical 
constructivism promises transcendence from the body through theories of dis- 
cursive production wherein the subject is always interpolated by a discourse that 
precedes it. an esscntialist-lcaning expressivism 11 docs no better as it promises 
transcendence through an individual mind that can rise above its social environ- 
ment os well as the limitations of the body (Crick. 2003. p. 257), negating the 
role of materiality. If nature, and the body in turn, can never be known in itself 
because culture is always mediating it, then nature is just another word for cul- 
ture, and our only agency lies in constructivist narratives (Berlin. 2003, p. 76). 
In both, the only presence writers can fully claim is linguistic. 

Bordo names this kind of faith in the rhetoric of linguistic construction to 
make us “present* the "“epistemological fantasy of becoming multiplicity* (1993. 
p. 145). It is this dream of limidcss multiplicity and rhctoricity that Hindman 
argues against, which is why she places more — perhaps too much — hope in the 
material attachments of expressivism. For her. constructivist approaches lose the 
real, even biological ways her body is already an alcoholic prior to the discursive 
tag and the corresponding rhetoric surrounding this label. Denied mattering), 
the body has no real presence in this dominant pedagogical approach; it be- 
comes the “no body* of postmodernism that Bordo challenges. 

Offering something akin to a Platonic "fantasy of authenticity,' ciprcssiv- 
ism unfortunately gets us no closer to claiming the material presence of the 
writer despite Hindmans hope that it might. Expressivist attention to the self 
has been thoroughly critiqued for forwarding a romantic notion of the mind/ 
soul because this is an essentialisi view of the subject; this view provides the 
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tension Hindman wants in her double gesture. Yet from the perspective of chc 
contemplative, expressivist subjectivity is problematic because it forwards a dis- 
embodied notion of die self as reducible to the free floating mind/soul. Despite 
their focus on experience, expressivists have not only promoted ideas of students 
rising above the collective in order to express an ineffable personal self, they 
have also equated this self with the individual s mind, ignoring the weight of 
corporeality. A contemplative-minded fullness of presence is denied: the expres- 
sivist mind/soul is often identified as the person(al). so that the concrete body 
becomes a mere fleshy vehicle for the psyche and not an origin of presence for 
our writing and identity. 

The expressive transcendent mind as divorceablc from the flesh is a con- 
ception that enforces the separation of a consciousness from the body that acts 
primarily as a vehicle and/or extension of its internal thoughts. In turn, expe- 
rience is emptied of its materiality, valued as an effect or a memory contained 
by die intellect and as fodder for personal reflection. Elbows classic “movies of 
the mind 9 metaphor highlights the way meaning in expressivist epistemology is 
often seen as removed from the experiencing body. Elbow locates meaning in the 
individuals consciousness with his "movies of the mind:” 

Meaning is like movies inside the head. I’ve got movies in my 
head. I want to put them inside yours. Only I can’t do that 
because our heads are opaque. All I can do is try to be clever 
about sending you a sound track and hope Fve done it in such 
a way as to make you construct the right movies in your head. 

(1973. p. 152) 

In this iconic Western formulation, meaning from experience is something 
shaped by the mind and remains something thar wishes to “get out* th tough 
language expression. Like in constructivist pedagogy, presence remains linguistic 
not material. On both accounts, thoughts exist unchained to bodies. Enacted 
through our writing, the “I” of expressivist personal writing seems to be more 
an individual mind's expression of itself than an embodied a I” diat expresses 
the real presence of a writing body, how we might approach the personal within 
feminist -contemplative writing pedagogy. 

Elbow’s “movies of the mind” may be an older configuration of expressivist 
meaning making systems, which expand beyond Elbow himself, but it remains 
a classic feature of expressivist thinking. Earlier talk of ’movies of the mind” 
has now shifted to talk of language itself, in pan due to contemporary efforts to 
bring this pedagogy in dialogue with social constructionist pedagogy. Develop- 
ing what has been cillcd social cxpicstivLsm (Gradin'), compositionisu such as 
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Ann Berthoffhavc moved expressivist meaning into the paradigm of & octal con- 
structionism. Yet, new versions arc still rooted in a basic, untenable relationship 
to matter that overwrites it with language, even if they now find meaning in 
the interaction of a social language and the individual psyche and not the latter 
alone. Berthoffs discussion of how meaning is made in this relational process 
may mediate tension between the individual and the cultural, but it docs litde 
to alleviate tension between the body and mind: *By naming the world, we hold 
images in mind; we remember, we can return to our experience and reflect on 
it. In reflecting, we can change, we can transform, we can envisage. Language 
thus becomes the very ty pe of social activity by which we might move towards 
changing our lives’* (Berthoff p. 751: quoted in Gradin, 1995. p. 115). Her 
explanation shows how social expressivism still supports a devaluation of matter 
by advancing a dichotomy between body and mind that draws on the im ma- 
terialism of both traditional expressivism and constructivism. Echoing back to 
Elbow’s movies of the mind, the embodiment of experience in Bcrdioffs ex- 
planation seems to matter much less, if at all, than the way language is used to 
shape it or memory is used to store/ configure it. Expressivism remains largely 
disembodied — surprising for a pedagogy based in experience. 

As Berthoff shows, die power of personal experience in classic and contem- 
porary expressivism rests neither with having the experience nor the physicality 
of our meaning making in writing; instead it rests with the power of naming or 
intcllcctualizing experience through language. Contemplative pedagogy would 
agrre that naming experience is indeed a shaping activity, an important one at 
that, but would argue that it isn’t the end, or isn’t exhaustive of meaning and that 
we mustn't ignore the fullness of embodied presence. Whether viewed through 
classic formations or new ones indebted to constructionist understandings of 
the self as socially written through language, expressivism empties experience 
of its material connection — why updated notions of the personal plucked from 
expressivist theory have not yet claimed the material body’s presence. Extend- 
ing BerdiotFs work in new directions, Candace Spigelman seems to recognize 
this dilemma. She attempts to move the personal out from the jurisdiction of 
expressivism in order to give it viability and show how it can be a social concept 
and not just a synonym for the psyche. In Personally Speaking, her book-length 
treatment of this complex term, Spigelman states, the “personal involves a par- 
ticular way of conveying information that seems to represent an autonomous 
writer’s unmediated reflection on his or her authentic’ lived experience” (2004, 
p. 30). r Ihis is the essence of the critique against expressivist pedagogy. Her effort 
in reclaiming the personal is to “detach^ it from these limited conceptions by 
understanding it instead as a rhetorical construct, as fully mediated by a social 
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language (2004. p. 30). Spigelman's move to rhctorictxe the personal is one that 
could finally bring it under the postmodern rubric by questioning its autonomy 
and the “free* or “private" space this concept seems to invite. 

Spigclman does ieali 2 r that such a move necessarily cuts the personal away 
from the fabric of the material. But. she is committed to rhetoricizing the per- 
sonal in order to give it new viability, so this author notes her choice to table a 
discussion of materiality (2004, p. 33). She doesn’t linger over corporeality lost 
in her model because she secs no way of asserting material presence without 
engaging in the binary between matter and discourse and ultimately supporting 
one term over the other. In refusing to engage the complexity, however, Spigcl- 
man may implicate herself in those discussions of materiality she claims to find 
inherendy reductive (2004. p. 33). Her concern over binaries, along with the 
“anxiety" (2004, p. 60) that she claims accompanies the debate over the person- 
al, leads her to see this epistemological term as a representative label within her 
pedagogy, valued for the space in language it guarantees. This semiotic space 
allows her to reassert the academic value of personal writing within a field turned 
largely constructivist; personal writing as argument is her focus. But, embracing 
the personal as more than a discursive label neither means necessarily unmoor- 
ing it from its anchorage in the body nor docs attention to materiality need to 
be reductive. In a professional environment that has moved closer to addressing 
the importance of the material than it had when Spigclman was writing, we have 
more options than this. 

Offering a hopeful alternative, feminist contemplative writing pedagogy 
restores our focus on experience while attending to the personal body not as 
ineffable but as embedded and present. The body is what gives us an anchor 
through "subjective factual truth while the mind gcncrat[cs] imaginative ideas" 
(Iyengar, 2003, p. 162). Here, the embodied imagination shapes experience into 
knowledge by helping to construct meaning and to stretch it in new directions. 
Contemplative practices like asana teach writers the skill of embodied imagin- 
ing. or how to balance having the experience with processing it because "it is 
the precise, thorough measuring and adjustment of a pose [or action], bringing 
balance, stability and equal extension everywhere that hones this faculty of dis- 
crimination .... Intelligence ... becomes muscular*; imagination becomes em- 
bodied (Iyengar, 2005. pp. 162-163). Indeed, the agency of the writing yogi who 
exercises her embodied imagination is tied up widi her ability to put thoughts 
into action: upm, such as the physical action of auinn, is key to embody the imag- 
ination and "traiufor|m] the shapes of mind into reality" (Iyengar, 2005. p. 157). 
This is a discerning action, one that moves mindfully in directions dictated by our 
intentions and not reactive habit. Actions and agency, therefore, rest on presence 






in contemplative writing pedagogy. 

MATERIAL RESONANCE THROUGH 
PERSONAL PRESENCE 

In contemplative practice, learning to be fully present (presence) is a practice 
mastered by learning to find our center as well as to recognize our integration 
within a larger world of material others (resonance). The yogi practices moving 
meditations, tiuina. and breathing meditations, pranayama, to develop her skills 
as an embodied imagines These practices help her to experience herself holisti- 
cally as mind, physical body and emotional body and to sec herself as embedded 
within a larger community through which she finds resonance by virtue of her 
shared materiality. Similarly, within feminist contemplative writing pedagogy, 
a fullness of personal presence must include both the social and die material. 
Because presence is both embodied and enacted, it is a skill that can be devel- 
oped by contemplative writing and learning practices which train writers to both 
respect their inner lives and (in doing so) their connection to an external world 
that enfolds them. The heuristic for rhis kind of writing-learning is attachment. 
That is. the contemplative relates the embodied personal and the culturally en- 
acted, which come together under the full rubric of embodiment, and requires us 
to leave behind both the wild subject of postmodernism as well as the personal 
subjectivity embraced by early exprcssivLsm. It is no coincidence diat the con- 
templative leads us to a fuller, more incorporate understanding of the personal 
by w*ay of its emphasis on resonance. 

Haraway theorizes a notion of the personal that presents the possibilities 
inherent in the integration of the contemplative with the feminist; at the same 
time, she underscores for me the importance of resonant attachment central to 
both epistemological viewpoints. Her notion of the personal presents itself as 
one that can be used within feminist-contemplative writing pedagogy to denote 
presence. Specifically, Haraway supports an understanding of die person(al) jj 
the "particular and specific embodiment'* (1991c, p. 190) that makes mean- 
ing-making possible. As its etymology suggests, the personal in contemplative 
pedagogy is about the fleshy person, relating to ones body, which is understood 
within language but maintains presence beyond it as more than the simple ob- 
ject of our inquiry'. By learning to accept our bodies as agentive and resistant 
to our attempts to overpower them with mental directives, yogi teaches us to 
approach ourselves as embodied and to be self-aware of the consequences of our 
materiality. Respect for and awareness of our materiality are equally important. 
A contemplative notion of the personal is therefore opposed to the expressivist 
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notion of the personal as the psyche as well as the postmodern notion of the 
"personal" as an epiphcnomcnon or rhetorical construct, indicated by the offset 
quotations. The body, and so die personal. Is always mediated by language but 
never overwritten by iL 

Incorporating notions of the personal as embodied presence into compo- 
sition pedagogy means accepting our students as "bodies who aspire to write" 
(Kazan. 2005, p. 392). or as witting yogis who use the skill of the embodied 
imagination to create a diverse body of knowledge that integrates the intelli- 
gence of the material. 1 use the term, "writing yogis," to press the similarities 
between the process of writing and yoga and to stress the usefulness in integrat- 
ing these processes. 1 present the characteristic skill of writing yogis as the "em- 
bodied imagination" to forward a notion of how the writer becomes pan of her 
text as she both writes herself into being by reflecting, reliving and rew riting her 
experience — we arc written through language — and also finds lived reality and 
material meaning in the experiences that bring her to the act of composing — our 
bodies press language into shape. 

Presence, or a materially- inclusive sense of situatedness, places us in the phys- 
ical body as much as it situates us in discourse communities and social, ideolog- 
ical systems. The conception of resonant presence upon which contemplative 
writing rests thus refigures agency as a product of the harmonious interaction 
and co-constitution of the person and her environment — without losing the 
person to this environment through a diffusion into it. As such, contemplative 
writing is embedded in a figuration of agency as springing from our material at- 
tachments and the body’s status as agentive in forming these. The knower-writ- 
ers material placement, her "specific and particular" body in relation to other 
bodies, guarantees her epistcmic potential; without it, she could neither connect 
to others nor create meaning. This notion of embodied agency as stemming 
from a fullness of presence stands in stark contrast to standard performative 
definitions of agency wherein agency is seen as an extension of our social situat- 
edness, disconnected from the material and completely discursive. 

"Hie movement toward integration here is harmonious widi the practice of 
yoga, since die meditative moments of asana and pranayama teach the yogi to 
'‘transcend duality" and "to live with equanimity* (Iyengar, 2005, p. 16). Our 
attempts to understand the categories of writing-language and bodies-mattcr 
separately within our pedagogical practices tells us more about ourselves and 
our preference for "the politics of closure* instead of "differential positioning’" 
than the nature of cultural construction or things themselves (1991c, p. 196). 
Closure is the opposite of presence, since presence necessitates openness to our 
environment, its changes and our dynamic position within it. Bodies become 
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more than mere texts in contemplative approaches and material experiences 
literally matter even as the)* arc also (rc)writtcn in the act of language expres- 
sion. Corporeality is therefore neither “about fixed location in a reified body," 
challenging notions of authentic embodiment, but nor is it about "the body as 
anything but a blank page for social inscriptions" (1991c, pp. 195-197). Our 
fleshiness instead points to a material presence existing both within and beyond 
our linguistic representations and rules, primarily accessible to us via our lin- 
guistic mapping practices but also materially-situated and located widiin a larger 
world of matter to which we are accountable in the flesh. Understanding comes 
just as much from the body as the mind, since they arc companionate composers 
in diis epistemological picture. And because we can never experience the world 
from another's exact location, in anodier s body, the personal highlights a felt 
material integrity that even language cannot supersede, even if we can only make 
‘‘sense” of this through language, and, through language, share our embodied 
experience widi others. Contemplative writing pedagogies exchange words like 
“unique” and “authentic," which have previously tagged along with the personal, 
for words like "located/ "mindful/ "flexible* and 'responsible/ These are words 
that invite resonance and connection. 

Once we view the personal as an expression of our bodies as well as our minds, 
we are dually required to rcdiink and expand our notions of situatedness. Because 
it views the body as more than a house for the mind or empty stage on which 
cultural scripts can be performed, the full (material-discursive) presence called for 
in contemplative writing differs from the more popular postmodern versions of 
social situatedness diat constructivist writing pedagogics typically promote. No 
more can we simply refer to situatedness as a metaphor for socio-cul rural place- 
ment; now we must also see it as about specific embodiment, about presence. 

Butler s notion of the "constitutive outside” is an example of how situat- 
edness and thus agency is typically construed through language, rather than 
through matter, and represents the limits of this view. Buders construal is signif- 
icant within composition studies since her theories of performarivity. which rest 
on this notion, have been normalized within our disciplinary scholarship. Of the 
constitutive outside, Butler states, 

1 1 ] here is an "outside” to what is constructed by discourse, but 
this is not an absolute "outside/ an ontological therencss that 
exceeds or counters the boundaries of discourse; as a constitu- 
tive "outside” it is that which can only be thought — when it 
can — in relation to that discourse, at and as its most tenuous 
borders. (1993, p. 8) 
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Ihc constitutive outside curves out a sp ace for excess within language by way 
of marking the unintelligible against the intelligible, bringing the other about. 
Importantly, this theorization allows Butler to argue for die social construction 
of gender w hile also questioning the inherent tie between sex and gender. The 
result, however, is that “(sjcx is resourced for iu representation as gender, which 
'we* can control" ("Hiraway. 1991c, p. 198). To take this to writing itself, the 
writing body is resourerd as subject, which teachers can similarly control 

While it may initially seem to be a liberating deconstruction, dismantling 
the biological category of sex (synecdoche for the writing body) forces the body 
to be the handmaiden of culture, or worse yet, an empty puppet waiting to be 
conaolled by cultural, historical and semiotic forces. This view of language’s 
total encapsulation of reality limits the potential for change and our potential to 
change as Flcckcnstcin remarks. For, 

[wjithout bodies — those instances of flesh that disrupt the 
consistency of style and that point to a signification before 
and beyond language (Gallop 14-20) — no resistance of sys- 
temic transformation can be effected ... nor can individuals 
cast themselves as agents of change because the uncertainty of 
deconstructed positioning erodes the embodiment necessary 
for agency. (Flcckcnstcin, 1999. pp. 284-285) 

Agency and situatedness are recursively linked. We fundamentally change the 
notion of what it means to be agent ivc when we remove it from the body* and 
this change renders great losses. Flcckcnstcin urges us to refuse the disconnec- 
tion of agency from the body by theorizing embodied writing as entailing both 
immersion and emergence, two techniques of situating ourselves. Immersion 
requires us to aiicnd to the particularity of bodies, remembering that we experi- 
ence our cultural placement materially, and emergence means we also accept the 
ways we are culturally constructed (1999. p. 297). Together, these orientations 
help us to construct a fuller conception of agency as it relates to contemplative 
writing practices. 

Kazan illustrates how these paired acts of immersion and emergence can be 
mapped onto our classrooms. She claims the necessity of exploring how bodies 
mean in educational spaces like die writing classroom. If we diink of immersion 
as "feeling out” bodies, we begin to sec how diis is pedagogical work we always 
do but rarely reflect upon as teachers. Kazan urges us to recognize these immer- 
sive practices and argues that as different bodies come together to comprise the 
corporeal ten of die classroom, they begin to appropriate meaning in particular 
ways based on how their embodiments play off one another. The writing dass- 
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room is a situated space of learning because of the ways bodies are physically 
related to each other, meaning that bodies emerge in particular ways because 
of die social space of the classroom itself. For instance, the physical placement 
of the teacher at die front of her classroom materializes her authority and dif- 
ferentially positions her as removed from her students even if her body shares 
certain physical characteristics with those students, such as young age or popular 
dress (Kazan, 2005, pp. 380-381). Embodied writing pedagogy is always a mix 
of language and matter interacting togcdicr, meaning together. Contemplative 
writing pedagogy asks us to be mindful of this mix. 

EMBODIED EMPIRICISM AND CONNECTION 

Without attention to presence, it is easy to ignore our students' embod- 
ied differences. If we expect non-defensive openness from our students as they 
stretch their learning in our classrooms and begin to question the knowledge 
claims they import, we must meet them with a flexible mind and also a will- 
ingness to be changed by their inquiry. Contemplative knowledge by presence 
requires this flexibility in die face of change and within the presence of another. 
What the contemplative suspends, then, is the default move to see students' per- 
sonal experiences as reducible to constructions able to be mapped onto cultural 
giids and chalked up to ideological saturation. 

An example of how the ref usal of the embodied and situated dimension of 
personal experience might work in a standard dassroom guided by the tenants of 
social constructivist pedagogy is present in Karen Paley s analysis of Patricia Biz- 
2 cl Is writing classroom. Paley sits in on an undergraduate writing class dedicated 
to training peer tutors. While Paley remarks that the overall tone of the class was 
warm with “no evidence of confrontational pedagogy," she docs conclude that 
Bro d l works to reframe students' comments so as to minimize the importance 
of personal attachments and maximize the cultural import. She states that Biz- 
zdl “welcomed personal commentary [from her students] only when it was cx- 
plicidy linked to social, 'representative' issues’' <2001, p. 187). This is evident in 
an example of the ways Bczzdl validates students’ readings of Patricia Williams' 
essay Crimes without Passion. Paley transcribes a students' response to Williams' 
essay and then Bizzdl's response to the student during a classroom discussion: 

Sarah: I think there’s a connection between all the stories that 
she tells, a lot of them have . .. die issues she's pioposing. how 
those issues came about as part of her development. So there s 
a personal aspect of why shes so engaged in these issues. 
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Bizzcll: 1 think this is a really important point, that she relates 
her personal story and the issues; and Sarahs quite right that 
one way of doing that is by developing it over time, showing 
that its somediing that has been an issue for her since she was 
young. So the stories that she tells about herself axe not just 
personal stories, they arc representative ... and I think that’s 
very important, (quoted in Palcy. 2001. p. 185) 

Ihcrc is a "submerged disagreement' during this dass that remains unnoticed 
and/ or unacknowledged by the teacher, according to Pale) 1 (2001, p. 185). As 
her quote indicates, Sarah thinks there is a connection between a person’s indi- 
vidual "development” and his/her engagement with certain ideas and this likely 
is rooted in the ways Sarah experiences the impact of her material reality on her 
process of making meaning. Palcy notes diat the subde disagreement between 
Bizzcll and her student. Sarah, is indicative of the ways in which personal expe- 
rience tends to be subsumed under the label of ''socially representative” in order 
to stress how the self is a social construct and therefore not persotia! in the ways 
students like Sarah might articulate; it contains no material presence and can 
thusly be linguistically explained away through catergorizaiion. As with Kazans 
dance teacher, the method of instruction sanctions rather homogenous writing 
subjects, not writing bodies with difference. 

BizzeU's treatment of the personal demonstrates the ways student experience 
becomes interchangeable when it is divorced from material agency and when 
students arc not allowed to claim inferiority through presence. Its in this con- 
text that Spigelman writes Personally Speaking as an attempt to allow students 
like Sarah a relative hold on their experiences while addressing a general anxiety 
over experience, displayed by Bizzcll in Palcy’s study. But, as I indicated earlier, 
Spigelmans project purposely emphasizes "the construct that is personal expe- 
rience" (2004, p. 60), and doesn’t go far enough to reclaim the materiality of 
experience, and therein, embodied presence. This Isn't Spigelmans aim anyway, 
as she is more interested in addressing the potential of personal writing to be a 
rhctorically-valid form of argument and not a mutt-breed of the writing class- 
room. But. it is mine. So while I do not take issue with Biz 2 cH’s attempt to teach 
her students die ways personal stories have cultural resonance. I do count as a 
pedagogical loss the implicit hierarchy between the social and the individual 
body as well as the flattening of all individual student bodies that her comments 
normalize. 

Contemplative pedagogy dismantles this hierarchy; it focuses on the rela- 
tionships between the personal and die cultural in ways that allow the person 
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to stand with and not for the social by calling upon the critical power of his/her 
embodied experiences, refusing, os well, to ignore the embodied differences of 
varied bodies. Contemplative writing focuses on the process of knowledge-mak- 
ing as reflecting and analyzing a series of material experiences diat reveal the 
complex construction of the individual as she takes shape in a cultural and social 
environment, but also as she marks that environment by means of her material 
embodiment and interconnectedness. It exchanges narratives of authenticity for 
those of situated positioning and humility. Engaging in contemplative writing 
practices means that we accept positioning as that which grounds knowledge 
claims and reclaims the body of the author. The personal is more than repre- 
sentative; it reveals die audior's lived material investments and full corporeal 
presence. The classroom as well os die page should reflea diis. 

Haraway s notion of situated knowledge, or the material-discursive meanings 
we create from our experience, gives feminist contemplative writing pedagogies 
a means of articulating the importance of presence for embodied empiricism. 
Contemplative pedagogics forward a view 1 of experience as much a material re- 
ality as a narrative construct. It is true that "experience is not — indeed, cannot 
be — reproduced in speech or writing, and must instead be narrated'^ (Brodkey. 
1987, 26, as quoted in Spigelman, 2004, p. 11), but the process of shaping goes 
both ways, and so needs to include the ways our bodies and experiences beget 
our interpretations. I believe a feminist attitude of humility is best when ap- 
proaching these issues in order to counter the tendency to mastery which often 
leaves us illogicolly claiming that our narration of experience somehow voids its 
materiality or that the sharing of emotion or agency disallows die intent of either 
(Amhed. 2004; Cooper. 201 1). In order to realize fully contemplative writing, 
we need to see it as engaging in situated knowing and thus producing situated 
knowledge. If knowledge is always attached to the knower, we need to be wary of 
deeming the narration-reflection of experience a ventriloquizing act on students' 
or author's parts, one that is merely representative of the social. Indeed, the 
practice of material mapping is arguably a more responsible practice of viewing 
knowledge- making as it does not elide difference ar the level of our bodies. 

Situated knowledge is a feminist epistemology based on "particular and spe- 
cific embodiment" (Haraway. 1991c. p. 190) which produces "partial, locatable, 
critical knowledge sustaining the possibility of webs of connection* (Haraway, 
1991c, p. 191). These webs privilege attachment through "passionate construc- 
tion" and "resonance, not ... dichotomy" (Haraway, 1991c, pp. 194-195). Based 
on these definitions, we can first sec how situated knowledge highlights the ways 
materiality and discursivity are tangled in our webs of meaning, making it im- 
possible and particularly senseless to separate them. Nor docs it behoove us to 
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overwrite matter as a function of the social insofar as it is reduced to nothing 
more- Situated knowledge consequently places the writing yogi in the center of 
the meaning-making process and refuses to ignore how her body is implicated 
in her knowing os materially placed and connected to her cipcriencrs. These 
experiences spatia!i2C the writer in the world, literally positioning her in definite 
yet dynamic ways. And. “(sjincc yoga means integration, bringing together, it 
follows that bringing body and mind together, bringing nature and the seer 
together, is yoga" (Iyengar, 2002, p. 48). Situated knowing is itself therefore an 
enactment of yoga. 

Put dilfcrently, situated knowing within contemplative pedagogy is an epis- 
temological practice that changes our understanding of how we come to know 
by locating knowing within individual, writing bodies not a transcendent realm 
of truth or a social “body" motored by language. Because experience is a product 
of this mutual, interdependent composition, and not just linguistic, writers *do 
not simply ‘reinterpret’ [their] experiences through a new discourse experience 
also enables reinterpretation ... experiences are discursive, but they come, at 
least in port, from somewhere else, not ‘just’ from discourse in an endless devo- 
lution" (Hirschmann, 2004, p. 327). We accept the idea that experience can 
be understood entirely through discourse when we read it exclusively os a text. 
Taking on a contemplative viewpoint means we acknowledge that there is more 
to material reality than discourse and that a position of openness which validates 
our ultimate lack of mastery over a material world to which wc belong but can in 
no way ever comprehensively view is a strength not a limitation. Contemplative- 
ly. language cannot fully capture our embodied realities even if wc use it to ex- 
plore our place in the world: “[t]har such experience can only be shared through 
language is important to recognize. Indeed it may be a crucial dimension of the 
standpoint notion of shared experience dial wc communicate about ir th tough 
language, but discourse cannot exhaust die ‘reality’ of experience” (Hirschmann, 
2004, p. 327). 

In other words, situated knowledge requires writers to exhibit mindfulness of 
themselves, others and their environments. When engaged in building situated 
knowledges, wc are exercising mindfulness by contextualizing what wc or oth- 
ers arc experiencing within how and why wc arc experiencing it. That situated 
knowledge engages us in a practice of mindful knowing has a second implica- 
tion: situated knowledge is metacognitive, asking us to be reflective of our think- 
ing and to monitor it by investigating: 1) what wc are experiencing; and 2) how 
wc arc experiencing it. This metacognitive process of investigating our thinking 
about what wc know and how wc got to those knowledge claims is at the heart 
of contemplative mindfulness. In their operational definition of mindfulness, 
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Bishop ct al. agree that mindfulness is itself a mctacognitivc process and can be 
used to develop the practitioners reflective skills: "the notion of mindfulness as 
a mctacognitivc process is implicit in the operational definition that we are pro- 
posing since its evocation would require both control of cognitive processes (i.c., 
attention self-regulation) and monitoring the stream of consciousness" (Bishop 
ct al., n.d.. 11 ). 'Ihc following intcrchaptcr will take up these ideas and will 
explore this link between mindfulness and metacognition in greater detail. But, 
at present, it is important to recognize how metacognition through mindfulness 
necessarily entails acceptance of an inferiority of thinking that invites acceptance 
of a writers "center" in line with contemplative theory. 

In sum, situated knowledge can be used to develop contemplative writing 
pedagogics to make them not only more theoretically sound but also more ped- 
agogically generative when enacted in the classroom. Ihis kind of knowledge 
rejects traditional modes of detachment and seeks to relate the material and 
discursive at die level of meaning and enact it at the level of our bodies. “To a 
yogi, die body is a laboratory for life, a field of experimentation and perpetual 
research" (Iyengar, 2005. p. 22). Situated knowledge is consequently what gets 
made on the page and in the classroom when we engage in contemplative writ- 
ing and leaching practices. 

Contemplatively, embodiment is a necessary condition of meaning making, 
fixing the body as the origin of knowledge. Its inseverable connection to the 
body is what makes this knowledge "partial" as well as "beatable* What we 
know accordingly changes too. If the process of knowing is primarily experien- 
tial, we must entertain seriously our personal experiences and work to interpret 
them critically without losing their embodied reality. In this feminist epistemol- 
ogy. "(discourse and reality are in dose relationship, but they are, nevertheless, 
distinct" (Hirschmann. 2004, p. 327). Indeed, we can understand die relation- 
ship between discourse and material reality as one of companionate composing. 
Understanding can come from interpreting an experience not just leaving it so 
that we can connect to each other even when we experience our embodiments 
and material-discursive worlds differently (Hirschmann, 2004, p. 329). In short, 
we can situate ourselves within the context of an experience through our imag- 
inative interpretation of it without having experienced the actual context our- 
sdves; the meeting of discourse and matter is a generative one that enforces the 
companionate relations between the two. 

As such, situated knowledge is an interested practice of knowing duough 
connection, partly because we use language to communicate with others and 
partly because we arc always connected to others through our shared materiality*. 
The commonality of our materiality, which can be seen as a dynamic common 
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ground even ifii is experienced or embodied differendy, gives situated knowledge 
a relational, “webbed’' orientation that establishes it as a method of connected 
knowing. Connected knowing values the historical, social and experiential and 
is characterized by its stance of openness, a continuous deferral of closure, and 
by the recognition of our need to join with others (Belenky ct al., 1973. pp. 1 13- 
123). It understands difference through connection, not distance. In contrast to 
separate knowers who experience the self as autonomous, connected knowers 
experience the self as always in relation in “webs of connection.” This is what 
Han may mean when he argues that contemplative pedagogy is founded on a 
“more intimate and integral empiricism that includes in the consideration of the 
question a reflation on ourselves and on the question itself* (Hart, 2008, p. 237, 
emphasis added). 

Intimacy easily gives way to loving care. The worldview of interrelatedness re- 
quired by situated knowledge entails “the loving care people might take to learn 
how to see faithfully from another’s point of view" (Haraway. 1991c, p. 190). 
The position of interrelatedness and attachment to odicr matter — people as well 
as other objects — is what makes this knowledge responsible where responsibility 
is seen to stem from a understanding both of the interest of all knowledge claims 
as well as the pcrspcctival limits of personal, experiential knowledge. This notion 
of connected responsibility as giving weight to knowledge claims contrasts with 
the distance from the self other methods of knowing suggest. Here, one can be 
critical and personal and present at the same time since it is impossible to rise 
above die self. And neidicr docs this connection to die knower invalidate the 
public use value of her knowledge claims: as stated above, the map cannot exist 
without the map maker, but it can be read and followed by others. 

Situated knowledge is therefore not the same as subjective knowledge. It 
recognizes multiple standpoints and not just one. It is interested in a dialogue 
between die personal and the social that doesn’t collapse the integrity or impor- 
tance of cither. Situated knowledge accommodates a multiplicity of embodied 
standpoints since “differences in experiences produce differences in standpoints'' 
(Hirschmann, 2004, p. 320). Recognizing difference is part of the contempla- 
tive knowing process for, K if knowledge is developed through experience rather 
than an abstract world of ‘Truth,’ then different experiences will yield different 
bodies of knowledge" (Hirschmann, 2004, p. 320) which can be strengthened 
by being placed in relation to each other — bodies mean in relation to other 
bodies even if die) 1 retain individual integrity. So even though lived moments are 
accessed through the social filters of language and cultural histories, the stories 
wc develop to explain and capture these moments arc always threaded to the 
moments themselves and the “having* of the experience. Certainly "the stories 
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w cell ourselves of our experiences come filtered through the collective sub- 
jectivities of our social and cultural relationships, so that our interpretations 
of experience arc not simply individual* (Spigclman. 2004. p. 63) or personal, 
but they arc also not simply social or ccxiual — interpretations of material real- 
ities presuppose those lived realities without exhausting them. These material 
acknowledgements fly in the face of our pedagogical tendency, following from 
cultural studies theory, to discredit our students' ordinary experiences as naive 
or interchangeable. Experiences of the student (and teacher) instead need to be 
both validated and analyzed. 

Outside the dance studio. Heckenstein in her recent book, Embodied Lit- 
emcic i, similarly points out the way we neutralize student bodies in academic 
discourse and die resistance this promotes. In this book devoted to increasing 
the scope of literacy to include the embodied nature of imagery. Flcckenstcin 
argues that teaching academic writing is not just about developing a successful 
psychological identification to a middle-class life and value system, as represent- 
ed by Bardiolomacs discussions of appropriation, but is also about adopting a 
physiological identification since the act of writing v imposes on students the 
bodies of white, heterosexual, middle-class males, n (2003. p. 49) an argument 
well-made by feminists from Virginia Woolf to Helene Cixous and Jane Tomp- 
kins. The stakes are much higher than discursive reconstruction. Flcckcnstcins 
analysis is meant to give us a greater understanding of student resistance, but it 
also highlights how our narrow application of social situatedness tends to hide 
these embodied consequences of learning to write. 

To authorize student experiences, we must explore how they come from a 
body sdf-reflexively affirmed and differentially positioned. This will be the sub- 
ject of my next interchapter. Because our bodies as sites of knowing are embed- 
ded in culture and language, our experiences are not self-evident but they are 
where we must necessarily start. To ignore them Is to “pretend to disengage- 
ment* (Haraway. 1991c. p. 196). To work toward engaged analysis, the situat- 
ed knower is the first to examine how her experiences arc not solely her own, 
and how she must accept her partiality and join with others through language; 
nonetheless. situated knowing does not reduce materiality to discourse since our 
materiality can actually function as a challenge to discourse (Hirschmann, 2004, 
p. 323) since it is agentive. As a result, situated knowledge presents a third space 
of rhetoric -cum-rcfcrcntiality. 14 

If we use situated knowledge as a guide, we begin to sec tlie ways we can 
discuss personal stories and experiences that reveal writers’ attachments while 
allowing them the material integrity they deserve. To promote critical thinking, 
we can teach writers to look for and analyze the incongruences that arise in these 
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stories because writers arc situated in way's they cannot fully recognize due to 
their embodiments, their specific placement and presence in the world. Students 
can begin 10 see dissonance as a result of not only competing worldviews but 
also different configurations of fell materiality. 1 explore in the next chapter the 
ways we can discuss how the writer is materially, culturally and ideologically sit- 
uated and how we might approach these dynamics of being a body in the world 
simultaneously as strengths of writing and knowing and also signs of our need 
to join with others. 1 show how in strong contemplative writing, audiors tend to 
recognize the partiality of their knowledge claims even as they validate them as 
a product of their experiences and feelings. 

Teaching students to think critically about their embodied experiences typi- 
cally presents a challenge. In contemplative writing pedagogies, this is a challenge 
that can be met at both the material and discursive levels through the lens of 
situated knowledge. Situated knowledge can be used to develop embodied peda- 
gogies of writing to make them not only more dicorctically sound but also more 
pedagogically generative when enacted in the classroom. Situated knowledge 
as an epistemology becomes a way to rethink our current writing approaches; 
situated knowing as the connected praedee of generating meaning can help us 
to work toward changed writing practices — ones that recognize fully students' 
agentive embodiment as writers and the material weight of dicir experiences. As 
it rejects traditional modes of detachment, relates the material and discursive at 
the level of meaning, and enacts it at the level of our personal bodies, situated 
knowledge is what gets made on the page and in the classroom when we engage 
in contemplative writing and teaching pracriccs. 

The process of mctacognitive reflection within feminist contemplative writ- 
ing pedagogy also maintains connections between thinking and feeling. Writing 
yogis, who are situated, connected knowers, integrate personal knowledge with 
knowledge from others and weave together reason and emotion, using the in- 
sertion of the self in knowledge production as a way to generate reflection and 
analysis, a process I will show the workings of in the next intcrchaptcr. As a 
result of the complexity of this localized process of making knowledge, writing 
yogis who employ connected knowing with mindfulness have a high tolerance 
for openness and ambiguity (Belenky ct aL, 1973, p. 137). Ihis is why situated 
knowers arc after 'resonance" and not hierarchy. Viewing situated knowledge 
thiough the lens of connected knowing allows us to sec how it is both a process 
of situated knowing as well as situated feeling. This means we must begin to 
recognize the critical power of our feelings as they arc a part of the knowledge 
we create. 1 will turn to the ways contemplative writing suggests the futility* of 
divorcing situated thinking and feeling in Chapter Three. 
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INTERCHAPTER TWO: 
HABITS OF YOGA MINDS 
AND WRITING BODIES 



Your practice is your laboratory 



— B. K. S. Iyengar 



Yoga helps my writing more than anything else I’ve ever done. 

— Student 



In the contemplative tradition of yoga, it is customary for yogis to set 
sankdlpjj. or intentions. Intentions arc reminders that yoga is just as often 
practiced off the mat as on ir. that daily living is as in need of mindful purpose 
as i udtia. or postuie practice, is. Intentions have always been a key pan of my 
yoga practice and have more recently become just as imponant to my writing 
process. 

Lately, I’ve been working with the intention of noticing without jumping to 
judgment — of simply being present and aware of the moment. I set this inten- 
tion because in the last few months. I've been rushing through my practice and 
have ended my time on the mat with vague feelings of frustration. Putting my 
intention to work, I was able to sec whafs causing this habit: my struggles with 
forward folds. Just as I folded over my legs during sun salutations, I fdt frustra- 
tion bubble up and the urge to move quickly into the next pose. Staying with 
this feeling. 1 came into contact with self-judgment for not being as flexible as I’d 
wish to be. Knowing why I am disappointed won’t necessarily stop this feeling, 
but diat s not the point. 

Now when the automatic lick of disappointment arises, 1 follow through 
with my intention to allow these feelings to surface. But rather than ruminating 
on what I can't do just yet, I purposely refocus on the sensations of my body, 
so that 1 maintain full presence in that moment of my practice. To learn from 
it. Can I notice the space in my back body? Is my weight in my heels? Am 1 
lengthening my spine before 1 fold forward? Am 1 linking my outbreaths to my 
downward movement? 

This intention-driven learning will eventually lead me to the flexibility I de- 
sire because it will increase understanding and acceptance of my present reality. 
And while respecting my current limits, it will also encourage me to set goals for 
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what I wish to work toward. These arc lessons I transfer to my writing. I apply 
this present-centered attention to my writing process so that when 1 encoun- 
ter stuck spots of writer's block, I rush toward awareness instead of ruminative 
judgment, which can discourage me from writing my way through these spots 
or understanding why a restful break may be necessary. 

As with all contemplative traditions, contemplative education forwards the 
intention of awareness. Contemplative writing pedagogics are built on mind- 
fulness in much the same way my yoga practice is. That is, they teach writers 
how to develop a practice of mindfulness and how to pay attention. These arc 
skills all learning requires but few of us teach explicitly in our writing classes. We 
assume students know how to be aware, bur that they often choose not to be. 
Attention is a switch that some aren’t willing to flip. This refusal leads to shoddy 
drafts written in one sitting the night before a paper is due. I’ve found that this 
understanding of attention ism quite right; my students often don't know how 
to sustain attention over the extended periods of time they may need to write 
and revise a paper or rcid and reflect upon a lengthy academic text. This is why 
they wait until the last minute, which brings at least a focusing urgency if not 
the attentive awareness of a carefully-carved reflective space. The multitasking 
methods of students’ everyday lives have them toggling between Faccbook, the 
latest writing assignment, dicir cellphone (vibrating to alert diem to a new tat 
message), the television on behind them and the Fop-Tart* in front of them — all 
at the same time. The continual practice of splitting attention creates a habit 
they undcmandably find hard to break. So while my students complain about 
the consequences of such split focus for their writing and learning, they tend not 
to know how to choose another method or what other methods exist. Indeed, 
they fed they have no choice at all. 

Even when students do limit distractions enough to dassify themselves as 
“paying attention," they tend to approach this process statically, as psychologist 
EUcn Langcr notes in A Mindful Education. Langcr reports that when high 
school students arc asked what it means when a teacher tells them to "pay at- 
tention/ cither to °(a) keep your eyes steady on it or (b) think about it in new 
ways," almost all students think the instruction means to "keep the stimulus 
constant" (1993. p. 48). No wonder students find this hard to do; its the com- 
plete opposite of multitasking, which requires moving, albeit erratic, engage- 
ment. What’s more, when most writing teachers ask students to pay attention, 
I’d wager we’re after more than simply having siudcnts keep an idea still and 
fixed in their minds. When 1 invite my students to "pay attention" in class, for 
example, I want an active engagement that questions and creates paths for in- 
sight and creativity. It Is this latter, more fluid and flexible form ofartention thar 
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contemplative writing pedagogics teach students. In contrast to paying attention 
as a means of fixing something in your mind, these pedagogics ask students to 
develop a practice of noticing; thinking actively about an idea or concept and 
seeing it from multiple perspectives without automatically rushing to judgment. 
Contemplative pedagogics do this by linking awareness to context and to the 
body, which interacts dynamically with the world. 

When writers learn contemplative practices like yoga and meditation, they 
develop a felt understanding of awareness that changes the intention of paying 
attention and teaches them that attention is a choice under their control. For 
instance, when students attend to their breath during pranaydtna. or the practice 
of brradi control, they develop a moving awareness that follows their inbrraihs 
and outbrraths; they do die same when they learn to link inbreaths and out- 
breaths with manat, or postures. In my applicadon of contempladve pedagogy 
to the writing classroom. 1 ask students to integrate the mindful practices of 
yoga within their writing processes, seeing them as continuous with the typed 
or written words-on-a-page they inscribe. Not only does this teach students that 
mindfulness is developed by bridging body and brain, cultivated empirically 
and situated in their ow’n flesh, but it also develops their conscious awareness 
of meaning as material, of writing as physical. Mindfulness is a kind of full 
body training, dicn, that helps writers develop flexible attention to dioughts, 
ideas and themselves as dynamically situated in material environments. In other 
words, contemplative writing pedagogies cxplicidy teach students how to pay 
attention. And, when students exhibit increasing flexibility of attention through 
mindfulness, breaking from automatic response and moving toward embodied, 
reflective awareness, they have earned their contemplative moniker, “writing yo- 
gis,” discussed in Chapter One. 

A flexible mind isn’t only valued by contempladve educators; it has also been 
deemed one of the necessary eight “habits of mind" integral for college writing 
success by the rccendy-rdeascd Framework for Success in Fostsccondary Writ- 
ing. 'Ihis report represents a joint effort of both secondary and postsecondary 
educators to examine what skills, attitudes, behaviors and experiences all stu- 
dents need in order to assume a level of "college readiness*" (201 1, p. 1) prior to 
their pursuit of higher education and to determine what they'll need in order to 
exhibit learning excellence once enrolled in college writing programs. In short, 
this document marks a guiding intention for our field. As writing instructors, 
we should intend to develop students’ habits of the following: curiosity; open- 
ness; engagement; creativity; persistence; responsibility; flexibility; and metacog- 
nition. As with contemplative practices, these habits of mind arc practical and 
help students make choices about their learning and literacy. 
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In addition co knowing rhetorical skills and how to apply them, the Frame- 
work establishes these skills as necessary for encouraging students to take an ac- 
tive role in their educations and for fostering the kinds of critical-creative think- 
ing that will hdp them excel not only as writers but also as college-level learners 
and literate citizens. Habits of mind arc tools for developing awareness. By pri- 
oritizing habits over discrete skills, even if these have a place too, this document 
argues against formulaic or rigidly standardized writing curricula; the habits are 
necessarily learned through activities and assignments that engage students in 
writing for real-world audiences with genuine and not solely assessment-related 
goals in mind. While rhetorical skills arc necessary, the authoring agencies of 
the report suggest thai they cannot be successfully developed and deployed by 
students who are not simultaneously encouraged to cultivate certain methods of 
approaching the learning and writing processes. In these ways, we might see the 
Framework as underscoring the importance of developed writcrly awareness, or 
of apprtudiing writing mindfully. Ways of thinking about writing become just 
as important as the means of actually doing writing. 

When 1 first read the Framework. 1 was struck by the congruity between 
the goals outlined in it and the reflective remarks my students made in their 
writing blogs about what they learned by integrating yoga widiin their writing 
processes and how they embraced mindfulness as a writing intention, concept 
and tool. Looking at both what writing teachers say we want — at least as rep- 
resented within this recent document — and what my students say they have 
learned in the reflective writings recorded on their blogs, I would like to outline 
in the following pages how contemplative pedagogies can hdp sustain and fos- 
ter the habits set forth in the Framework, goals we as a fidd have established as 
intentions for our instructional practice. By looking to the situated knowledge 
students produce widiin their blogs, 1 will argue dial contemplative pedagogics 
provide us a novd and useful means of enacting these intentions with mind- 
fulness and give our students means and methods of attending to their somatic 
devdopment as writers. 

The advantages of puning a wdl-rcscarched. field document that represents 
the collective wisdom of composition studies in dialogue with my ow n and my 
students' experience of using yoga to rethink the writing process arc many, but 
the one 1 have been most interested in within these pages is how new pedagogics 
can help us reach the goals of post-secondary writing instruction while encour- 
aging us ro examine the means we use to accomplish the educational ends wc 
say wc desire. 1 want to suggcit that not only docs a contemplative approach to 
the writing process hdp students devdop the habits forwarded by the Frame- 
work, but also that it uses means that develop them as habits of mind and body. 
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penetrating students' lives at a deeper level and offering them a foundation to 
approach their educations contemplatively and their writing mindfully. 'Ihesc 
two words arc never used diiealy in the Framework* but they still penetrate its 
implicit call for an education that cultivates inner awareness and teaches stu- 
dents to live more attentively in the world, which they can do to a greater degree 
when the) r are in the habit of seeing themselves holistically as body-heart-minds. 

As I’ve earlier explored, feminist contemplative pedagogy is a thoughtful, 
embodied pedagogy responsible to our flesh and maintained by theories and 
practices that honor the intelligence of the body. Contemplative pedagogy rec- 
ognizes the link between awareness and self- reflection and values how the body 
and mind must work together to synchiontzc acts of knowledge creation. Fem- 
inism adds a richer understanding of the stakes of respecting organic bodies os 
sources of intelligence; it refuses the split between body and mind complicit 
in so many of our pedagogies and traces this split back to fundamental struc- 
tures embedded widiin Western patriarchy. It's been my intention throughout 
this project to show how feminism adds a valuable dynamic to contemplative 
pedagogy by making contemplative practitioners aware of how transformative a 
heuristic and practice of mindfulness is for the writing classroom. 

Mindfulness, as bodi a heuristic for contemplative pedagogy and a 
body-minded habit achieved through consistent involvement in contemplative 
practice, can be teen os a frame for the eight habits of mind listed in the Frame- 
work. Consequently, development of these habits results from engaging students 
in the feminist contemplative writing pedagogy I’ve been utilizing, one that in- 
corporates yoga within die piocess of writing. Other contemplative exercises 
may be used to cultivate a similar transformational mindfulness, as 1 noted in 
my introduction. And, certainly as Rick Repetti argues. w [a]Imost any classroom 
exercise may be transformed into a contemplative one simply ... by slowing 
down the activiry long enough to behold — to facilitate deep attention to and in- 
timate familiarity with — the object of study, whether it is a slide, textual passage, 
equation, claim, or argument^ (2010, p. 14). While there are just as many ways 
of enacting contemplative pedagogy as any other pedagogical approach, the use 
of yoga to engage students contemplatively has been my focus in this project. 

While 1 could go into great detail about how each of these eight habits of mind 
are developed and strengthened by bringing yoga into the writing classroom. I’d 
like to focus on three dial 1 believe to be especially illustrative: openness, per- 
sistence, and metacognition. The Framework defines openness as a “willingness 
to consider new ways of being and thinking in the world.* or a responsiveness to 
differing and alternate perspectives, using these to inform our own; persistence as 
“the ability to sustain interest in and attention to short- and long-term projects,* 
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or the ability to follow-though with tasks by applying focus and developing 
attend verves*, and metdcognition as “the ability to reflea on ones own thinking 
as well as on the individual and cultural processes and systems used to structure 
knowledge,” or the ability to examine the writing process and how it structures 
knowledge and the contextual merits of personal and/or substantiated evidence 
(201 1, p. $). As defined, these three habits can be understood to largely encap- 
sulate die odiers. Many would agree that anyone open to the learning process 
would have to maintain a strong sense of curiosity and eagerness to explore new 
and unfamiliar ideas, for instance. 1 will use these three representative habits to 
examine students' responses to contemplative pedagogy and the ways yoga can 
support a writing process that strives for mindfulness and, therein, rhetorical 
awareness. As students use yoga to navigate their writing processes, they generate 
habits of mind that both ensure their present-moment success (since they arc 
approaching it purposefully) and enable them to transfer theses habits to other 
endeavors as their whole beings become engaged in learning. 



HABITS OF Tl UNKING AND BEING: OPENNESS 

At the beginning of every semester. I revisit worries about the risks I take as 
a young faculty member engaging in pedagogy that attempts to teach writing in 
novd ways, ways some may deem strange because of their unfamiliarity. But the 
professoriate worries me much lets than the student body. The bulk of my fear 
stems from the risks I take in the classroom, in front of students who I always 
imagine to be less interested in alternative ways of knowing than they turn out 
to be. Rather than allow these fears to mindlessly rule my teaching choices, 
however, I pursue them with the same mindfulness I advance in my application 
of contemplative pedagogy and practice as a yogi. These fears teach me that 
the value of taking risks as a readier is diat I might model for students what a 
contemplative process of learning looks like. They also remind me of what EUcn 
Langcr claims is key to a mindful education, the "process of stepping back from 
both perceived problems and perceived solutions to view situations as novd” 
(1997, p. 110). Through Langcr, I recognize that my understanding of appro- 
priate pedagogical action in my writing class is shaped by what was modeled to 
me as a student and by the accounts of successful teaching I studied as part of 
my graduate education. Both the lore and the theory I inherited. But when I see 
cadi class as a novd way to explore what writing feels like to me as a writer and 
where my own mindful explorations of the creative process have led me. 1 allow 
openness to dictate my teaching and not only tradition. 
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Similarly, perhaps the most obvious benefit to an integrated praaice of yoga 
and writing in the classroom is how it establishes a learning atmosphere of open- 
ness to various ways of thinking and being in the world at large, beyond that 
with which students may feel the most comfortable, because it is habituated 
and known. My self-coined "yoga for writers” practices— or other contemplative 
practices for that matter — arc not standard fare in first-year writing classes at my 
university. Introducing my writing students to yoga is so different, in fact, that 
my first challenge lies in helping them piece it into the larger learning puzzle that 
college presents. While students enrolled in my courses are encouraged to open 
up the ways they think about writing and practice it. none of their friends or 
roommates are going through die same experiences in their composition classes, 
marking my classes and my students. 

Despite the challenges that novelty brings. I have continued to use these 
practices and have taken even more steps to more fully integrate yoga and writ- 
ing in my dasses — utilizing a practice of pranayarna to start our sessions as I out- 
line in the next interchapter, for instance. I have not simply charged onward as 
a pedagogue committed to contemplative writing who has found an integrated 
approach to yoga and writing theoretically-fulfilling yoga has indeed become a 
means of literally embodying the writing process and teaching students to think 
of themselves more holistically than is typically encouraged in secularized school 
settings. 'Ihts thrills me as a contemplative practitioner and a feminist teacher. 
Yet, as much as I love theory, my classrooms recursively inform the theoretical 
side of my pedagogy just as much as the reverse is true. I’ve continued to mark 
myself and my classes in these ways because I have found this integrated ap- 
proach so meaningful to students that they practice yoga everywhere they write, 
even in between the library stacks — dose to the cubbies in the library at which 
they type dicir drafts on laptops — defying normative social codes and risking 
embarrassment for die sake of a better witting process. I’ve simply never had 
students take so many learning risks nor reap so much understanding about the 
writing process before. If my students arc willing to do yoga in the library. I am 
committed to keeping this pedagogical praaice available to them. 

My students' appredation of contemplative writing practice takes time, how- 
ever; their openness to a new writing experience is limited by the immediate 
academic demands ("Will this get me an A?") and sodal pressures they face 
(“Will this make me look stupid?”). Because I respect their concerns and want 
them to know I do. I pointedly tell students of our intentions from die very first 
day of class. I explain that I am interested in what changes when we think of the 
writing process as making both physical and menu! demands on us and how we 
might construct a writing life 1 ' that connects the writing process to our persons 
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as wholes and not just our need to fill pages for assignments. I talk to them 
about how yoga is being used in K-l 2 classes and teacher-training programs.** 
I also discuss widi them the ways mindfulness-based stress reduction (MBSR) ,> ’ 
has proven to help students learn better and feel less stressed by the incredibly 
high demands of college life and academics. Ihcsc are issues they relate to be- 
cause they’ve been forewarned of these demands and begin to feel them from 
the moment the)' begin their college careers. Even so, I invite students to come 
talk to me about their reservations and/ or excitement and ask them to bring me 
questions or concerns immediately. While our practices arc optional, I tdl them 
I’m going to encourage them to try yoga, to take a risk with the hopes that it 
will pay off big for their growth as writers. By the end of the semester, most will 
have participated and will agree that it was a worthwhile risk. Taking risks is an 
essential element of developing an open-minded approach to learning. 

Before we do yoga together, a process 1 narrate in my preface and conclusion, 
my students and 1 talk about it a lot and connect it to a larger discussion about 
writing as a physical process of creating meaning. This gives us a reason to inves- 
tigate writing as a topic onto itself in our classroom, keeping us grounded in that 
even as we may explore additional themes within our units, 'thinking about the 
writing process as physically-demanding is new for students, as 1 explore in my 
first intcrchapier. As I derail dierc, we work through what writing has meant to 
us, how we’ve approached the process, and how we’ve often ignored our physical 
writing habits. We begin to pay more attention to those. Do we listen to music 
when we write? Should we? What are die benefits of sitting up straight or writ- 
ing in lounge chairs? What changes when writing at desk chairs or while lying 
on beds? How do our physical locations impact what we write about or how we 
write? 'Ihcsc are all questions my students first grapple with as they learn to pay 
attention to their writing bodies. 

Using their physical writing habits as a bridge, I explain to students that our 
yoga practice will be a common language for us to have conversations about 
the phvsicalicy of writing and the way’s we create meaning through experience. 
Some students remain a bit apprehensive about using yoga to help develop 
their skills as writers, even if they arc catching on to the idea of contemplative 
writing and beginning to think of themselves as writing bodies — a first step in 
developing the flexibility of a writing yogi. Jimmy represented this common 
reaction of surprise in a blog post. Explaining that he discussed our planned 
but yet untested use of yoga for writing widi friends, Jimmy notes that it is M a 
little unusual that we would do yogi in an English das s, and everyone 1 told 
was like, 'Yoga in English? What?'" Ihc incredulity represented here is usually 
a result of students' ignorance about contemplative practices and their general 
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uneasiness to do anything that seems "weird” or out of the ordinary. Important 
to his testimony is Jimmy’s record of sharing our upcoming yogi practice with 
friends outside die course. Because there Isn’t much in the way of a contempla- 
tive educational community outside the bounds of our class at my university, 
Jimmy’s peers have no way of understanding our mission and only Jimmy, for 
whom the process is new and untested, can explain. For Jimmy, in particular, 
this was a major concern because he was an incredibly social male who often 
repeated his desire to pledge a fraternity on campus as soon as he was able. With 
difference sometimes seen as deviance, Jimmy was likely concerned that our 
practices would mark him in undesirable ways and provide him experiences to 
which his peers would not be able to easily relate. 

"Hie other reaction I most commonly receive is excitement, although not 
necessarily for the yoga practice itself. In many cases, my students arc excited for 
a break from the standard, college class routine. The fact that we won’t be having 
a traditional class and will be doing something out of the ordinary is thrilling to 
students who hear and sec classmates and teachers go through die same motions 
day after day. Sharing in this spirit, Jimmy’s classmate, Tori, remarks, *No matter 
what, at least we get a break from sitting in the classroom.” It's the same thrill 
of change that motivates anodier student response: *M y first day of class I was 
told that we were going to be doing yoga to help us with die writing process. 
’YOGA?!’ I thought. I guess so, why not try something new? After all, college 
is about new experiences and adventures.” Because this craving for something 
completely novel isn’t captured by our normal classroom activities, it can create 
new excitement for learning and passion for writing. 

Aside from benign skepticism or interest in a new adventure, every semester 
there are a handful of students who have practiced yogi on their own and arc 
committed to our integration of yoga and writing because of their appreciation 
of contemplative practice. These students, who often sdf-describc as adiletes, 
often note how their bodies crave movement, even or especially when learning: 
"I always move my legs when writing. I have a hard time learning, listening to 
anything if Pm not moving. I learned to read while spinning in a circle. It just 
helps me.* says Gwen. This craving for movement characterized Gwen, for as 
long as I knew her. as she was always coming or going to an intermural practice 
on campus. Gwen even dabbled in yoga before entering in my class because 
prior athletic coaches encouraged the practice and cited its many benefits for 
athletes. Pve found this last group of students to be the minority, even if they 
arc also the fastest-growing segment in my classes. Every semester I see more 
students whoVe voluntarily practiced yoga, sometimes inside and often outside 
of the classroom, prior to their experiences in my course. These students help to 
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sway some of the more resistant simply by their positive presence and willingness 
to bring these wo worlds together. 

Despite initial apprehension, many students develop an embodied under- 
standing of yoga after practicing iL For instance, jimmy, who was reluctant 
at first because of fears of being criticized by friends, notes that after our first 
practice of yoga. 

explaining [to inquiring friends] die reasons why we did yoga 
actually opened my eyes to the connection my professor was 
trying to make between the body, mind, and writing. Yoga 
required physical flexibility and strength .... Writing is some- 
what the same way One cant get frustrated with how* their 
first draft ends or how there are errors throughout the writing 
process. 

Jimmy’s comment mirrors research that learning new skills is best prompted 
by the adoption of a learning mindset geared toward openness and not closed, 
ruminative judgment. Openness can minimize the negative effect of stress, en- 
hance feelings of calm and regulate negative emotions like frustration (Roeser 6c 
Pfcck. 2009, p. 129; Hobd et aL, 2011, pp. 542-544). Jimmy has a felt under- 
standing of this link between yoga and writing after just one practice. His com- 
ments testily to what happens when writers practice mindfulness, which yoga 
forwards as anention that suspends immediate judgment: they remain calm in 
the face of “error* and become more open to progressive development. Open- 
ness also provides writers the mental and physical support Jimmy's classmate, 
the very active Gwen, details in her reflection: "[Yoga] does fit in with the rest of 
the classes so far. Yoga is about being in the moment, which is what you have to 
do when you write. If your body is loose but awake, your mind will be too .... 
Yoga can help us write because it helps us focus our mind and body on the task 
at hand and be open to actually doing it." being open to the body’s intelligence 
and recognizing its impact on their attentiveness arc common themes among 
these student reactions 

Students like Jimmy and Gwen, when read closely, can point us to the ways 
a “yoga for writers" practice encourages writers to listen to their bodies and 
to see them as sources of learning and meaning. In other words, my students 
arc beginning to recognize how their bodies are implicated in the processes of 
knowledge production; they arc beginning to see meaning-making in terms of 
situated knowledge, as explained in Chapter Two, as their bodies arc placed cen- 
trally in the process of knowing and implicated in their thinking about thinking. 
As writers start listening, they learn a practice of being open to themselves, of 
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approaching their intelligent bodies with wonder. In other words, students learn 
a pieces* of self-monitoring, which can be used to better process new informa- 
tion. Mountain pose or TatLudna (see Figure 2), the first standing pose my yoga 
teacher. Holly, and I teach students as part of our first "yoga for writers" prac- 
tice. facilitates the development of such self-monitoring. To practice this pose, 
students stand up straight with their shoulder blades pressed into the back and 
widened in order to sink them down and create space in the back-body. 




Figure 2. Tadasand and Vr/aasand 

This pose always amazes students because it is as simple as standing up straight, 
but in ways that make them aware of how engaging such an ordinary action can 
be when done with awareness of die body. When they concentrate on their bod- 
ies in this asana and begin to monitor their movements, students discover that 
they* shift their weight between their feet and sway with the action of standing, 
something they've often not noticed before. When students subsequently learn 
tree pose, Vrkuudna (sec Figure 2), an advanced balancing posture that requires 
them to further direct to these subde movements, Holly encourages them to ac- 
cept sway as a constant in yoga practice, movement that must be met. 1 remind 
them drat die same is true in writing, for without attention to movement, we 
cannot learn which side we favor, potentially impairing our balance if left un- 
checked. These corrective actions are less about dominance over the body, which 
could lead to injury*, and more about working with the body, understanding it in 
order to make adjustments that entail a union of flesh and brain. 

In their article on the advantages of adopting contemplative educational 
practices in tradidonal learning settings. Robert Roescr and Stephen Peck argue 
that practices like yoga cultivate conscious awareness of the self within an eth- 
ical-relational context because they engage students in these kinds of situated 
adjustments. That enhanced self-monitoring leads to students’ awareness of how 
both their bodies and brains arc involved in processes of creating meaning is rc- 
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fleeted in Ann's response: “Tree pose ... [is) my favorite. It's my favorite because 
for some reason I can balance pretty well in it and it represents balance in your 
life, which I'm working on ... personally ... and in my writing." And, as she 
practices tree pose and others like it, Ann's ability as a writer to stabilize new in- 
formation in memory and develop subject matter knowledge while connecting 
this new information with prior learning improves because of the ways her brain 
changes during her practice of mindfulness through movement (Baime, 201 1, 
p. 47). From developing her working memory to opening up her perceptions 
of writing. Ann changes her identity as a writer and the stakes she places on her 
process because she uses yoga to navigate the physical and mental demands of 
writing. 

Ann’s response also strikes a hopeful note. Her intention of balance testi- 
fies to the ways yoga helps develop not only students' openness to writing but 
also their receptivity to themselves. In other words, Ann is learning to exercise 
self-compassion. Compassion applied to the self and others is a goal shared by 
all mindfulness practices. In their article, Rocser and Peek note that the compas- 
sion taught through contemplative practice creates better students because con- 
templative learners “take a kind, non-judgmcntal, and understanding attitude 
toward [themselves) in instances of pain or difficulty rather than being self-criti- 
cal" (Rocser Ac Peek, 2009, p. 129). Essentially, mindfulness training “facilitates 
an emergence of a compassionate awareness and a change in the emphasis of the 
experienced seme of self" (Tirch, 2010, p. 1 19). Given that so many of my stu- 
dents describe the writing process as painful and that we often use dissonance to 
talk about learning, such an attitude is essential in our composition classrooms. 
As Ann balances in tree pose, she cultivates mindful awareness of how the body 
sways despite her best attempts to stay perfeedy balanced. She learns that there 
is no such thing as perfect balance and that balancing is a matter of moving 
with die sway of her body and not staying rigidly still, which is impossible. This 
teaches her that stability isn’t a fixed quality and that she must be plastic in her 
approach to strength. 

As Ann docs, all students can translate this plasticity to the writing process 
as a lesson in working widi their bodies rather dian overpowering them. From 
there, it is a short leap to also accept the fluctuations of the world and our en- 
vironments in our writing habits so that incorporating "sway" as opposed to 
rigidly sticking to one idea to the utter exclusion of odier points of view is not a 
sign of failure. The embodied lessons of balancing poses like Tadasanu or Vrlaa- 
idnui serve as living metaphors for how yoga practice can serve writers, reminding 
my students to approach their and other bodies with openness, listening to all 
sides before hastily making a movement in dieir writing. The poses also serve an 
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immediate, material function for students, opening them to the intelligence of 
their writing bodies. 

HABITS OF MIND AND BODY: 

PERSISTENCE AND SUSTAINED INTEREST 

Persistence, os defined by the Framework, entails commitment and attention. 
It requires students to try on new ways of thinking about the writing process and 
new methods of managing their composing sessions and to follow* through with 
these tasks over the course of the semester. The first lesson of persistence students 
learn when using yoga for their writing is that they must frequendy practice 
both processes together for noticeable gains. After complcung our first “yoga for 
writers" practice, blogs requesting their initial responses (some of which I share 
above) and subsequent class discussions, students begin using asana in their dai- 
ly writing sessions. (See my appendix for a sample handout given to students 
outlining poses and connecting them to die w*riting process). We also start our 
practice of in-clasa pranayama and meditation, which I detail in my next inter- 
chapter. It is important that students practice this integration during class time 
and that the)* also approach themselves as writing yogis outside of class, for it is 
during these times that the)* execute a great deal of their composing. 

Since I ask students to complete a weekly w*riting blog, wherein they doc- 
ument their process for our doss (and. if they desire, for other dosses os well), 
I also request students use this blog as a space to keep themselves accountable 
to incorporating yoga into their routines, before, during and after their writing 
sessions. Again, it is important that students see our yoga practices not as devi- 
ations from our doss work but rather as connected. When students opt out of 
our yoga practice, I give them die option of using some other sustained physical 
practice like running or regular walking to take its place. Allowing students the 
autonomy of choice is a lesson in responsibility and also gives them nothing 
to react or rebd against, since our practice remains a suggestion rather than an 
inflexible requirement, farhaps because of this flexibility, most of my students 
do choose to use yoga; Fve only ever hod a small handful of students who used 
another physical practice in place of it. And. even those students still typically 
joined in for our classroom-based yoga, even if they infrequently practiced on 
their own. 

If most continue to practice yoga willingly, all typically rise to the diollengc of 
thinking about the movement of their bodies as an integral part of the composing 
process. And they benefit. Zadi is a student who stands out because of his moti- 
vation. A type M A” myself, I recognize this quality in my students almost instantly. 
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He was one of chose students who brought oil the course lexis to dass on the first 
day “just in cue" he'd need them. Zachs organization and question-asking secured 
his success in my doss bur was driven by his perfectionism, which caused him a 
great deal of undue stress. Zach was won over by our practice of yoga because he 
found great relief from writing frustration in his practice — and therein a greater 
commitment to the growth of his papers. He states. “When I'm stuck. I can stop 
to breathe or (tu do a] pose instead of staring desperately at the computer screen. 
Through the break I can relax and write longer and better without die added frus- 
tration." Zach is successful as a writer because he exchanges desperation over the 
long-term nature of the writing process with short-term productivity guaranteed 
by yoga “breaks.*' These breaks, he daims. become a pan of the writing process 
because they help him reengage his attention rather than disengaging it. so much 
so that he believes the break and his process are continuous: "In fact, it is not so 
much a ‘break* as it is part of the physical writing process. I can honesdy say yoga 
has hdped me devdop as a writer/* Part of die way yoga has "hdpcd~ Zach is 
by devdoping his persistence, entailing die kind of commitment to an ongoing 
writing task that my student here demonstrates. The sustenance Zach finds in his 
yogi-writing practice is wdl-supporied: research completed at the University of 
Kentucky found that students who engaged in contemplative practices like medi- 
tation when taking a break from thrir studies siiowcd enhanced brain functioning 
superior to those who napped, watched television or talked with friends (Grace, 

2011. p. 113). 

Commitment can also be attributed to student writers abilities to trust that 
persistence will pay off in the end. Contemplative acts build that trust as diey 
increase the strength of executive control processes. Students who engage in 
them arc more likely to appreciate delayed gradfication (Rocser & Peck, 2009. 
p. 129), such as the benefits of rewriting a paper many times, which may reap 
rewards induding more confidence in writing abiliues and a higher grade. These 
delayed rewards begin to seem more attractive rather than the instant gradfi- 
cation of procrastination. Research has shown that with continued focus on 
contemplative awareness this self- regulator) 1 "capacity to inhibit the dominant 
response tendency is associated with both social-emouonal (c.g., better stress 
management) and academic (c.g., higher SAT scores) benefits" (Rocscr & Peck, 
2009, p. 129). Take Sasha, a gifted ardst. as a case in point. 

Sasha daims that while she always knew procrastination wasn’t what you 
were "supposed" to do, dicrc was previously something pracdcal about waiting 
for the surge of energy she got when writing a paper at the last minute; even if it 
was confused and disorganized, the paper would get done. Plus, procrastination 
provides more time for her to "do die orher stuff [she] enjoy [s].’ But developing 
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a corporeal orientation to the writing process with yoga shifts her understanding 
of the effectiveness of this method so that a paper “done well" begins to mean 
more than simply “done.” Instead of being quickly written die night before, she 
noics that a recent paper for our class “took many different writing and brain- 
storming sessions to complete as well as two conferences and peer review/ For 
this student, becoming a writing yogi means slowing down and listening to her 
writing body — an impulse opposite from her typical tendency to procrastinate, 
which places unreasonable demands on her body and mind. Overriding her 
habitual responses by listening to her body not only makes the writing process 
more enjoyable, less stressful and therefore more accessible on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, but it also helps my student write more imaginatively and carefully, factors 
that will make her drafts more persuasive which could (and did) lead to earning 
higher grades. 1- Extending the amount of time she works to draft her essays also 
increases her ability to entertain new ideas as her drafts grow and incorporate 
her peers’ ideas and challenges to her drinking brought on by conferences, as 
her remarks indicate. This impulse of mindfulness, of slowing down and paying 
attention, is characteristic of a pedagogy that fosters contemplative awareness. 

My students not only exhibit newfound persistence when completing their 
writing projects, but they also demonstrate corresponding changes to their 
thinking about writing. Noting his personal goals in using yoga for writing, Kev- 
in states in a blog that growing in his abilities as a writer is equally important to 
committing himself to the idea that such growth takes time. Slow persistence is 
a remarkable insight for this particular student, a highly motivated second-lan- 
guage learner who desired a native speaker s fluency from die moment he en- 
tered my class as a first-semester international student. Yoga gives Kevin a new 
model for progressive growth: 

All I need to do to get better at a particular pose or my flexi- 
bility in general is that I need to at least try my best. My pose 
will be the closest to the one that instructor demonstrated in 
my best ability*. I think it is same in writing. There always will 
be better w’riters than me or anyone in the classroom. There 
will be the best example on particular witting style or the way 
to write well in general. 1 am not saying it is impossible for 
anyone to get that level, but it will be pretty darn difficult. 

However, if I try my best ... 1 can say that is a great achieve- 
ment. 

Kevin recognizes that persistent effort, trying his ‘'best/ may not make his writ- 
ing process perfect or help him flawlessly execute yoga puses but dial perfection 
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need not always be the goal. Rather than encouraging students to be dismissive 
of their efforts. learning limits helps students set realistic goals that keep them 
motivated to write and learn. 

When students like Kevin see writing in terms of yoga, they keep in mind 
how they must notice gradual improvement in writing as in asanas and that flex- 
ibility— of body and mind — is hard won and slow to develop. Such acceptance 
may be attributable to die ways that contemplative practices like yoga have been 
shown to help students develop '"motivational mindsets" (Rocser & Peek. 2009, 
p. 129) that give them both concepts and scripts to use when navigating their 
abilities and any setbacks to their goals, 'lhat is, because "contemplative practices 
require the mastery' of challenging mental and physical skills (c.g. sitting silently 
and watching the in-coming and out-going breadi or maintaining a particular 
physical pose) (Rocser & Peek, 2009, p. 129). It follows that ‘'engagement in 
these practices ... provides numerous ways of understanding oneself and ones 
attempts to learn and be resilient during the process of learning” (Rocser Ac 
Pfcck. 2009, p. 129). 

Native speaker, Abby. who shared Kevins introspective nature, certainly ex- 
pands her self-understanding by engaging in yoga, and this appreciably benefits 
her writing. She states that with yoga, she is able better recognize when her body 
and mind need more time to grapple with difficult ideas. Abby notes that yoga 
teaches her to slow down since always pushing herself to her limits leaves her 
burned out and ready to quit: 

When writing docs not go wdl, I will stop and do some yoga 
to relax my body and mind, rather than forc(ing) myself to 
go forward. Not only does yoga make the body feel more 
focused, it relaxes the mind more than anything IVc ever done 
outside of running .... (Yoga also promotes] self reflection 
which helps me put things in perspective and can yidd clarity 
and bring the body and mind closer .... 1 fed that the most 
important thing that yoga shows us is that slowing things 
down and having alone time can really dear the mind and 
body. 

If the Framework suggests that persistence is about learning to "follow through, 
over time, to complete tasks, processes, or projects” and "'grapple with chal- 
lenging ideas, texts, processes or projects" (201 1, p. 5). both Kevins and Abbys 
testimonies reiterate the ways healthy persistence can be supported by engaging 
students in contemplative writing processes. Yoga, in particular, teaches them 
that persistence is sustained by learning how to best keep the fires of energy 
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burning long and slow over a period of rime. Indeed, their comments exhibit 
persistence with a contemplative edge of self-compassion. Putting things “into 
perspective" is both a means of treating oneself compassionately and of placing 
a writer’s perspective in the body. 

Studies on the merits of contemplative education show that students who 
develop self-compassion arc more likely to approach setbacks with a positive 
mindset and less likely to correlate academic failures with their sense of self- 
worth. Self-compassion is specifically linked to students’ understanding of mo- 
ment-to-moment fluctuations in perception. And. monitoring of these fluctua- 
tions is taught by balancing poses, as detailed above. With my students in mind, 
we can see how yoga helps writers develop an increasing acuity becoming aware 
of habitual responses. Learning to redirect these automatic responses can play 
a key role in fostering informed and self-endorsed behavioral regulation, which 
has long been associated with well-being enhancement (Brown & Ryan, 2003, 
p. 823). Self-compassion inspires greater feelings of confidence and competence 
among student writers and an increased, intrinsic desire for growth and im- 
provement. Students who exhibit self-compassion arc more likely to focus on 
their learning and improvement as opposed to their performance in comparison 
to others — key for the transfer of learning. 

In contemplative pedagogy, compassion is developed by tuning into the 
body, which strengthens the areas of the brain that stimulate caregiving behav- 
ior (Tirch, 2010, p. 118). "Being aware of my body helped during the writing 
process because when 1 felt tired and sore from working and writing, I knew to 
take a break." says Sasha, echoing Zachs earlier comments. Because Sasha spent 
a great deal of time drawing (her favorite pastime), she notes that she also used 
these moments of learned awareness to monitor her art sessions as well. Even 
though Zachs worries stemmed from his ability to produce a successful paper 
and Sashas from concerns for her waning creativity and tired body, both stu- 
dents benefitted deeply from yogi. Breaks, instead of becoming a waste of time, 
become a necessary part rather than dev iation from the writing process when 
my students attend to their writing bodies. And breaks embody the compassion 
these writers arc learning to feel for themselves. Ncidier recognition is trivial. 
Sasha continues, "(ijf 1 try and overpower my body and complete too much in 
one session, I end up with poorly written paper that looks like it was written in 
a hurry. 1 am also a lot less creative when my mind and body arc tired and need 
a break." With such attention comes a healthy dose of respect for how the body 
shapes the results of our writing sessions and our writing products ihcmsdvcs. 

Mindfulness doesn't just encourage focused attention on the experience of 
writing at any given moment; it also helps writers find peace within themselves 
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when they fed weary or worn out. Whether we practice mindful breathing as we 
move through yoga poses or as we sit quietly and soldy focused on our breath, 
*[o]ur resentments, angers, regrets, desires, envies, frustrations, and feelings of 
superiority and inadequacy 0 fall away — Of course they return, but the re- 
membered experience of peace acts as proof that these obstacles arc not insur- 
mountable; they can be detached and disposed of (Iyengar, 2005, p. 97). And 
when they are disposed of. we can refocus on our goals. Yoga teaches students 
that embodying their imaginings of focus and peace helps them to reenter them. 
Holly and 1 stress to students the importance of remembering the peace and 
balance they create during practice, for. if they can remember this, the)' will be 
assured that place is never too far away. But. if they cant recapture this peace, 
they can just as easily re-create it. This is why another student, weary and about 
to completely lose focus, practices yogi in the library, where she happens to be 
writing her paper: 

I was working a long period of time with no breaks on an 
assortment of assignments, not because I was in a rush just 
because I had the time. I studied to the point that I couldn't 
concentrate and my body just felt like I needed to walk 
around. Since it was a crammed library* day I did not want to 
lose my spot and I was still leery of leaving my stuff around, I 
went in an aisle of books and started doing [auuuu]. 

That my student is willing to risk being seen doing yogi in die stacks loudly 
speaks of her belief in its efficacy for her ability' to sustain focus. The need for 
her mid-library practice can be summed up by one of her classmates' responses: 
~Thc yoga rituals bring in a focused, calming energy that allows me to expand 
upon and spread out my writing. I find I can actually write for longer periods of 
time if I incorporate different exercises throughout the writing process.^ With 
such comments, my students demonstrate that they arc learning how a united 
and calm body and mind are necessary for awareness and that yoga can aid them 
in cultivating such calm attentiveness. 

Because yoga helps students develop mindfulness, it can increase the quality 
of their attention, which has a direct impact on their success as writers. Just 
ask my students. Their experiences with a yoga-writing practice show that a thc 
practice of focusing awareness on a single object (c.g. a physical pose, the breads) 
promotes sensory inhibition and a 'relaxation response’ ... and can cultivate 
nondirective, open, vigilant, and receptive forms of awareness" (Rocscr 6c Peck, 
2009, p. 128). My students respond to these gains because they often combat 
debilitating stress and mental anguish over the writing process that interferes 
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with their ability to focus on the task at hand. Practices that enhance their mind- 
fulness develop “a greater ability or willingness to allow and be present with neg- 
ative emotions rather than attempt to suppress or avoid them* (Robins. Keng, 
Ekblad, & Brantley, 2010, p. 1 19). 

HABITS OF MIND AND BODY: METACOGNITION 

The data I continue to collect from my classes convinces me that approach- 
ing writing through yoga has the ability to increase writers' embodied aware- 
ness of themselves and the world in which they live because it places their 
writing bodies at the center of the composing process and not at the periphery. 
In turn, student writers become more attentive to the other bodies to which 
they are connected by virtue of their shared materiality, prompting both sclf- 
and other-awareness. In other words, yoga helps students develop a corporeal 
orientation to themselves, to others and to the writing process by making them 
mindful of die ways their bodies help create meaning in their papers. They see 
how their bodies shape their perspectives as well as the evidence the)* cite to 
support their arguments, and they notice the physical dynamics and demands 
of the writing process itself. In the contemplative tradition, mindfulness is used 
to describe awareness of die present moment and attentiveness to experience. 
Radicr than getting mminativdy K caught up with the ‘internal chattering' of 
the mind or other contents of awareness, individuals who engage in mindful- 
ness practice learn to observe their thoughts, emotions, and sensations in an 
objective and receptive manner, focusing on the process of awareness, rather 
than the content" (Robins ct ah. 2010, p. 118). Developing mindfulness allows 
writers to become aware of and then monitor their thoughts and feeling?. With 
awareness, they can begin to regulate their thoughts and emotions in produc- 
tive ways that transcend automatic habits and thoughtless reactions. Practices 
like yoga that cultivate mindfulness are not simply relaxation techniques then, 
but arc “rather a form of mental training to reduce cognitive vulnerability to 
reactive modes of mind that might otherwise heighten stress and emotional dis- 
tress'’ (Bishop ct ah, n.d., p. 6). For instance, restorative poses such as Satvtjana, 
a supine position on die floor, encourage us to become aware of our feelings 
of resdessnexs, imbalance or rigidity so that we may release and idax into an 
attentive calm we might not otherwise achieve if we never consciously attended 
to diusc feelings. 

Because mindfulness engages students in monitoring their thoughts and re- 
directing them, it can be understood as a mctacognitivc skill, or one that engages 
students in thinking about thinking (Bishop ct ah, n.d.. p. 11). The Framework 
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for Success in Postsecondary Writing defines mcucognitivc abilities as including 
the ability to analyze epistemology, or the ability to reflect on ones own think- 
ing in ways that puts it in dialogue with "cultural processes and systems used to 
structure knowledge” (2011, p. 5). In writing courses, mcucognitivc acts draw 
students into an analysis about their thinking processes and about their writing 
practices and the ways writing creates meaning (and doesn't simply reflect it). 
This analysis encourages wi iters to make epistemological conclusions about con- 
text. place, form and audience — or. most simply, the situatedness of meaning. 
Attentiveness to situatedness is a direct application of our yogi practice and is 
embodied every time students make choices about which poses to integrate from 
our yogi labs. 1 encourage my siudents to apply the embodied knowledge they 
gain from the integration of yoga and writing strategically and mindfully based 
on their needs, developing physical writing habits that are best for them: those 
who find a practice of restorative yogi poses helpful to promote focus and clarity 
are encouraged to use these; others who find more energetic poses beneficial in 
generate ideas are encouraged to use those. And all arc encouraged to mix and 
combine these methods since their bodies and minds arc dynamic and therefore 
unification of their energies can proceed in different way’s on different days. 

Because they are both involved in generating new knowledge about the vis- 
ceral and situated nature of w riting and in contextually applying these ideas m 
their own composing processes, students who practice yoga and writing together 
arc. 1 argue, thinking mctacognitivcly on a consistent basts. Using their blogs to 
spur their reflections simply enforces diis kind of thinking; writing about writ- 
ing leads to thinking about thinking. What's more, because students approach 
such mctacognition from an activity of mindfulness, they more readily assume 
a learning orientation "characterized by curiosity’, openness and acceptance” the 
state of a mindful mind (Bishop ct ah. n.d., p. 9). The return on this orientation 
is open acceptance of writing bodies, as I’ve shown, and a growing acceptance of 
the physical ity of the composing process. Students' blog responses further enact 
what we might understand to be the three primary elements of mcucognitivc 
thinking: planning an approach to a given learning task, monitoring compre- 
hension and evaluating progress toward the completion of a task (Lv & Chen, 
2010, p. 136). 

Approaching Writing 

As I've illustrated in ray previous sections, consciousness of how die body 
bears on the process of making meaning changes how students think about and 
complete writing tasks; students confront the ways they may have narrowly cat- 
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cgorized the writing process as a "brain activity." a conception that previously 
encouraged mindlessness in regards to bodily influences on their writing. Now 
conscious of their writing bodies, they begin to attend to the shaping powers of 
materiality on meaning and on the meaning making processes of writing. For 
instance. 'Ferry notes that a regular practice of doing yoga helps him "get ideas 
for writing." Terry believes that if not for yoga, his brainstorming would suffer: 

Had 1 forced myself to sit and write in front of a laptop. I 
doubt if I would come up with ideas so easily. Had I limited 
myself only to the mental aspect of writing. I would never 
have enjoyed writing at all. Who would love writing if he has 
to sit for three straight hours and struggle to write his papers? 

This is the reason I become obsessed with writing overnight. 

Terry examines the mindset he takes into the writing process and finds that 
yoga helps sustain motivation because it gives his body a release from die stress 
of staring at a blank Word document. His reflective response represents the ways 
he has learned to use yoga specifically for brainstorming, which has worked so 
well that he has become “obsessed" widi the writing ptocess as a result of our 
class. If mcracognition entails being able to notice changes to ways of dunking 
and to adapt execution of the writing process in order to respect these new ways 
of thinking, then my student here demonstrates this ability. 

Students also begin to do the metacognitive work of unpacking how their 
bodies' intelligence transfigures the meaning, and not just the transmission of 
ideas, in their writing. Terry tells us how he begins to tap into the intelligence 
of his body in order to create more effective and creative writing sessions. In 
contrast to his yoga-writing practice, approaching writing as only a mental task, 
as he did prior to our course, is a "limitation," he tells us. The metacognitive act 
of thinking about writing spurred on by our yoga practice and supported by our 
classroom discussions helped another student rcconccptualize writing similarly. 
Peter states that he began “to sec writing as an animating physical task rather 
than a monotonous mental chore." He reports in a blog post that this changes 
his relationship to writing, as he begins to understand how the process of writing 
was physically demanding in ways he hadn't typically respected, as all-nighters 
meant to finish papers ignored up until their due dates confirmed. New under- 
standings of the writing process, of "writing physically” as he calls it, also breed 
new ideas about meaning creation for this student. Reassessing the content of his 
writing, Peter remarks that even when he isn’t writing in first person, his ideas 
“originate from what we see, what we hear, what we smell, what we taste, what 
we feel, with everything being alive and activated.” Conceiving of writing in 
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this way brings my student noc simply motivation for process drafting but also 
increased respect for the ways knowledge is sensory and visceral. 

Monitoring Comprehension 

While I’ve already explained the ways contemplative activities such as yoga 
help students develop a self-monitor ing mindset to the end of increasing their 
attention in my section on persistence, this mindset also applies to the mctacog- 
nitivc processing that these activities encourage. As they explore their chang- 
ing approaches to the writing process, students must come to terms with how 
changes in the execution of the writing process positively impact their under- 
standing of writing too. As they write differendy. their concept of composing 
substantially shifts. 

Sarah’s new appreciation for writing as an embodied process is such a liber- 
ating one for her that she begins to critique standard forms of academic writing. 
She secs these in a new light because of how successful integration of yoga and 
writing is for her. While she frames her understandings in common language 
since 1 provided litrlc framework and no jargon for these insights in class, she 
specifically questions the masculinise bias inherent in those standards of keeping 
"yourself out of your writing, even when its you always writing.” Instead, she be- 
lieves it’s important to “respect our bodies” as writers. Writing a decidedly fem- 
inist statement in regards to the liberator)’ potential of embodied writing, Sarah 
claims a newfound appreciation for die importance of experience as evidence 
in her writing and how "remember (ing] how our bodies affect our emotions” 
can help her draft more persuasive arguments. While these new recognitions 
specifically “help when writing more creative pieces* dicy also pique her interest 
in hybrid, critical arguments dial require recounting and analyzing personal ex- 
periences alongside other forms of substantiated evidence. These inclusions arc 
"something that we don’t usually do. we usually compartmentalize our minds 
from our bodies and even parts of our body from our body as a whole” according 
to Sarah. Developing her feminist message, she goes on to say, "and this happens 
more with women; women tend to be partialized/ In a conference w’ith me. 
Sarah disclosed why she was so passionate about critiquing the ways women arc 
encouraged to sec their bodies in parts: dits stemmed from her experience with 
seeing fellow competitive figure-skaters succumb to disordered eating because 
of the pressures they felt to stay thin. Sarah noted that she herself had only just 
begun to value her strength as a competitive athlete over her thinness. Because 
Sarah diinks "it’s harder for women to think of their bodies and minds as wholes 
instead of individual pans* she believes in the feminist potential for contempla- 
tive writing practices that validate the body’s felt intelligence. For Sarah, a female 
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writer and a lifelong figure-skater, the embodied imagination of the writing yogi 
is necessarily a part of a feminist epistemology which changes her understanding 
of how certain choices in writing lead to the cxeaiion of different ways of know- 
ing and being in the world. Certainly, dicse arc life-changing conclusions that 
were spurred on by our contemplative agenda. 

Other students note changes in their understanding of writing on a smaller 
scale, in terms of their confessed weaknesses. A weakness many students* meta- 
cognitivc remarks coalesce around is the value of focus and the means to sustain 
attention, which is helpfully developed by our practice of yoga. Summarizing 
her peers, Samantha states. °My personal writing pain comes in the form of 
focus." But yoga helps Samantha to relax: K 1 was trying to brainstorm over the 
weekend and I laid (sic] on the floor and put my legs up and thought. My 
roommate thought I w'as crazy, but 1 think I actually like what 1 thought up. 1 
was relaxed and when relaxed, its easier to connect to my body and mind .... 
Hopefully my narrative will benefit from this connection and case 1 felt while 
brainstorming." And it docs, perhaps because she develops this mctacognitivc 
insight: “When writing (the second paper] 1 kind of answered each point indi- 
vidually. and I think next time I’m going to try and avoid doing that. Instead 
111 try to make (my analysis] more focused and connected so Im not just an- 
swering one part and then another." From this mctacognitivc vantage point yoga 
becomes a means of problem-solving. Devon uses yoga to solve his problem of 
jumpincss as well: “Yoga gave me a way to see inside my writing. My writing can 
be cxuemdy jumpy from time to time. Yoga paired with the breathing exercises 
helped minimize the jumpincss ... with my improved focus, my papers began to 
make more sense and stick to one topic.* 4 

That yoga can help my students “see inside" their writing and can help them 
describe the process of creating drafts that exhibit cohesion and clarity testifies 
to the power of contemplative acts to bring about mctacognitivc awareness of 
the writing process. Yoga gives writers new methods to plan the writing process 
and work through the stages of writing from drafting to revising. It also helps 
them monitor their understanding of audience, exhibiting a sense of mindful- 
ness about how audience, purpose and organization arc connected. 

SELE- EVALUATION 

Finally, yoga writing can give students a new method for self-evaluation, 
or for gauging their learning progress and determining successful completion 
of writing goals. My student Sarah says, for example, “The whole process (of 
using yoga for writing] has also brought me to see writing on a grander scale,* 
because yoga exercises “allowed for self-evaluation* when writing. Yoga helps 
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Sir oh become a more flexible ihi nicer and writer. And as she notes, *T think 
that emotionally, I got a lot more relaxed about writing, and that is growth.” 
Sarah continues her self-evaluative reflection and states that yoga helped her see 
how writing should be like “a person on a page, and chat’s not perfect.” What 
this means to her is that rather than hiding from ambiguity in her writing, she 
should embrace it: 

Confusion can be shown in the paper, though not by con- 
fusing the reader, and instead by asking questions about the 
world and our being ... though initially chaos may ensue 
from the lack of concrete knowledge, the ultimate result of 
imagination and exploration of self will be incredible — 

Then we can continuously redefine ourselves without fear of 
change, without fear of loss. 

While Sarah’s formulation may be one of die more direct and perceptive I’ve 
received, her classmates responses rally around the shared understanding that 
by alleviating anxiety and prompdng self-evaluation, yoga helps student writers 
successfully cope with ambiguity at the level of meaning making in their writing. 
That yoga becomes for students a new way of understanding writing as well as a 
set of practical tools to help them cope with these negative emotions of writing is 
telling of the lessons students can potentially learn as writing yogis, which have 
both imaginative as well as lived consequences. 

Sarah is not alone in her growth. Nicole also believes that yoga helps her 
to stop ruminating on her ‘'flaws” as a writer and helps her to accept them as 
points for future growth, not signs of present failure. “To be able to know that 
you can improve in the future [as a writer], and to be able to find your own flaws 
is growth. I don’t understand how I was never able to do diat before.” And this 
growth helps Nicole approach writing more joyfully, now that she better recog- 
nizes her own thinking: "My writing process is so much more relaxed, so much 
less tearful, when there is less pressure on me to make it perfect, and I never real- 
ly realized until this year that the majority of that pressure was not placed upon 
me by my teacher or peers, but instead by myself.” This revelation transforms my 
student's attitude toward writing and learning and releases the intense pressure 
she felt when writing previously — so much so thar she confided in me shortly 
after writing this blog that for the first time, she enjoyed writing and hoped to 
find more ways of making it a part of the fabric of her life. 

As my students have shown, contemplative writing pedagogies can help writ- 
ers develop habits of mind consistent with the Framework for Success in Post- 
secondary Writing. When I began this chapter, I noted that I would not fully 
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explore the cultivation of each of ihc cighc habits the Framework lists out of a 
concern for space but would instead focus on just three. In the exploration of 
those three. I believe it becomes dear how one habit unfolds to reveal the others. 
Before I end, however. I'd like to draw everything together by reviewing this un- 
folding and bringing these three habits in dialogue with the others once more. I 
remain general in my closing, hoping the reader w ill reference specific examples 
from my case studies above. 

Because approaching die composing process through yoga necessarily in- 
volves students in a novel process of inquiry that has them asking creative ques- 
tions about the physicality of the writing and meaning-making process, it piques 
students' curiosity about how writing works, what it can do and also about differ- 
ent. culturally-cuntingent ways of knowing. In thinking about how their bodies 
shape the writing process and, therein, the written product, students confront 
the Western conception of knowledge as removed from the body and compli- 
cate this widi Eastern concepts of die body-mind exemplified by our practice of 
yoga. Hits engagement helps them open up to new ways of thinking and being in 
the world, especially those that arc less dualistic. As students notice how simple 
things like posture affect the meaning they create in their papers, they begin to 
wonder how- knowledge is impacted by even larger material and social factors, so 
much so that one of my students developed his own theory of situated compos- 
ing he later reduced to a personal mantra of “where I write is what I write." Ihis 
is creativity at its strongest. 

Understanding knowledge as situated helps students flexibly adapt to con- 
text. genre and audience and to recognire the value in certain writing conven- 
tions. which can help foster communication with and through a myriad of 
differences. Practically, students also learn to work with their own embodied 
differences as writers, figuring out how and when to integrate yoga poses and 
techniques in their writing ptoccss in order to become more persistent » focused 
writers who can sustain interest and attention. Sustained interest, students learn, 
is partly accomplished by learning to be responsible to both their writing bodies 
and minds, which cannot be easily accomplished in all-nighters that produce a 
first-and-last draft paper. From a yogic perspective, these lessons of navigating 
our inner worlds translate to external applications so that as students become 
responsible to their own bodies, they extend this responsibility to other material 
beings by vinuc of their connectedness to them. In the writing classroom, this 
application starts with students' classmates. Students come to see how peer re- 
view; for instance, derives its meaning from its ability to foster resonant, material 
connections between writing bodies with dissimilar ideas, less so because of its 
function as a tool to catch errors before a paper is due. 






All these cfforu represent a new way of thinking about the writing process 
as well as a new method of doing writing that includes attention to the body 
and a working with it. These changes, therein, encourage students to entertain a 
level of metaettgnition about their writing that may otherwise be absent or at least 
not enthusiastically exercised in classrooms where the reflective stakes arc lower, 
often because students can mindlessly pass through while remaining within their 
learning comfort zones. My experiences have shown me how contemplative 
writing pedagogies encourage authors to reflect on dicmsclvcs as embodied, as 
writing yogis, to experience the writing process as physically demanding and to 
recognize the writing product as materially saturated. With these habits of mind 
and body cultivated and enacted, students exposed to this pedagogy become 
embodied imaginers in all the ways 1 describe in previous chapters. In the not 
chapter and interchapter pair, 1 turn to the last element of imagining: feeling. 
Chapter Three explores how contemplative pedagogues might attend to feeling 
using understandings of flexibility* from yoga and Inteichapter Three tests these 
theories out, applying them to examine the consequences of integrating exercise 
of pranayama. or focused breathing, in the writing classroom. 
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CHAPTER THREE: 
SITUATING FEELINGS 
IN CONTEMPLATIVE WRITING 
PEDAGOGY 



II is difficult to speak of bodily knowledge in words. It is 
much easier to experience it, to discover what it feels like 

— BKS Iyengar. Lig/rt on Uft 



In 2003. UCLA's Higher Education Research Institute (HER1) began a 
multi-year study to document die emotional and spiritual development of un- 
dergraduate college students. Researchers based the study on the premise that 
institutions of higher learning "have increasingly come to neglect the student's 
'inner development — the sphere of values and beliefs, emotional maturity, 
seif-understanding, and spirituality" (2005, p. 5). In 2005, HERI released its 
report on this study. This report found that of college students “more than two- 
thirds (69%) consider it 'essential' or 'very important’ that college enhance their 
self-understanding, and a similar proportion (67%) rate highly the role diey 
want college to play in developing dieir personal values* (2005. p 6). Anoth- 
er 63% of students want college to provide for their emotional development 
(HERI. 2005, p. 6). These high percentages should give us pause. Our current 
educational default is to divide a students so-called personal life and growth, 
what die study refers to as *inncr development,” from the critical enterprise we 
often take as the sole ground on which we can and should teach. But. this is not 
what our students claim they need. 

The results from die HERI study dirccdy support the pragmatic mission of 
contemplative education to teach the whole persons in our classrooms, taking 
an integrative approach to students' outer and inner lives — in precisely the ways 
they arc asking that we attend to them. To learn in their bodies, students must 
consciously approach their thinking, feeling and being as joined. A contempla- 
tive approach is fueled by mindfulness, awareness cultivated by present-centered 
attention that seeks to watch and not immediately judge unfolding experiences, 
ideas and feelings, anything that passes through the filter of our mind-bodies. In 
their attempt to create an operational definition of mindfulness through a care- 
ful review of existing literature in both Buddhist and secular traditions, Scott R. 
Bishop and his team of researchers note that mindfulness establishes a change 
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in perspective when attending to our inner experience. That it, while open to 
present-moment experience when engaged in a practice of mindfulness, we learn 
to focus on the process of our awareness as opposed to simply its content. We 
become mote ptocets-dirccted. So, “in a state of mindfulness* thoughts and feel- 
ings arc observed as events in the mind, without over-identifying with them, and 
without reacting to them in an automatic, habitual pattern of reactivity" (Bishop 
ct al., n.d.. pp. 8-9). Through this process of self-observation, we learn to mon- 
itor and regulate both our thoughts and emotions using a conscious mode of 
acceptance. This mode of acceptance is contemplative, not conventional; it does 
not reduce the self to its thoughts and emotions because mindfulness creates 
a space between perception and response. This space invites recognition not 
unconscious attachment, which can be used in a complementary process of de- 
layed assessment and. perhaps, eventual change. These mindful sdf-observaiions 
arc "meta" moments of aw’arcnc&s. Educators call this process “metacognition," 
naming the strategy that learners use to manage and monitor the learning pro- 
cess; contemplative practitioners, like yogis, call it "insight" for die same reasons. 
Because ‘mindfulness is thought to enable one to respond to situations more 
reflectively (as opposed to reflcxively) v (Bishop, 1997. p. 9), we can understand 
it as a conscious strategy of metacognition. 

Contemplative pedagogics that use mindfulness as a heuristic, practice and 
tool to build students' awareness therefore have the ability to increase students' 
development of mctacognitivc insight, as 1 explored in my second intcrchap- 
tcr by looking at this term through die lens of the Framework for Success in 
Postsecorulary Writing. This process has implications for the FIERI findings: 
the cultivation of mindfulness through contemplative practice has the poten- 
tial to increase students' self-understanding and, in turn, provide them with 
the cools to better understand their cognitions, feelings and personal values, 
characteristics of education that students claim to be missing in traditional ed- 
ucational structures. These structures, according to Flcckcnstcin, in privileging 
only the mind's role in learning, haw "divided human beings from the affective 
or spiritual basis of learning" (1997. p. 26). Contemplative educations mission 
of mindfulness attends to students' whole being, addressing previous omissions 
of emotion and spirituality* in learning. And because mindfulness involves both 
a process of rooting into oneself as well as shifting out toward others, as I’ve 
explained in earlier chapters, it can help students learn to pair inner awareness 
with social responsibility. Indeed, die integrative approach of the contemplative 
insists that we stop dividing our educational missions along an inner/ outer 
binary: it isn’t possible to teach social responsibility without attending to inner 
awareness. In the weirds of contemplative educator Zajonc, "Iwjc attend, the 
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world forms around us ... and so on cyclically. In this way. attentiveness works 
back on us as formation" (2010, p. 91). Our students’ emotional lives axe inter- 
twined, then, with their intellectual and civic pursuits. 

Feminist theorist Allison Jaggar argued for an inclusive view of emotion years 
ago. well before Antonio Damasio (cf. Iht Feeling of What Happens) reasoned 
that thinking and feeling aren’t divisible since the mind is embodied. Jaggar 
warned us that 

time spent in analyzing emotions and uncovering dicir sourc- 
es should be viewed, therefore, neither as irrelevant to theo- 
retical investigation nor even as a prerequisite for it; it is not 
a kind of clearing of die emotional decks, “dealing widi" our 
emotions so dial the) 1 not influence our thinking. Instead, we 
must recognize that our efforts to reeducate our emotions arc 
necessary to our political activity. Critical reflection on emo- 
uons is not a self-indulgent substitute for political analysis 
and political action. It is itself a kind of political theory and 
political practice, indispcnsible for an adequate social theory 
and social transformation. (164) 

Our pedagogies arc nothing if not political, making Jaggar ’s statements valid for 
the contemporary writing classroom. In what follows then, 1 hope to examine 
the dirorctical and the practical consequences of making emotions pcdagogically 
visible in the contemplative writing classroom by teaching our students the skill 
of embodied imagining. Feminist theory within and outside our disciplinary 
bounds creates an exigency for such visibility within contemplative writing ped- 
agogy and anchors my investigation of how we might enable students to become 
passionate, embodied imaginers, constructively engaging dicir emotions instead 
of simply managing or dismissing them. Such efforts support our students 9 quest 
for a meaningful education, as represented in the FIERI findings. 

In a spirit of indusiviry, I refuse the closure of defining feelings as entirely lin- 
guistic or organic and of delineating between cultural affect, psychological emo- 
tions or physiological feelings in what follows. Instead. I borrow education theo- 
rist Meghan Bolcr’s comprehensive definition of feeling 1 ’ as “in pan sensational, 
or physiological: consisting of the actual feeling — increased heartbeat, adrenaline, 
etc.’ and “also cognitive' or conceptual': shaped by out beliefs and perceptions 
(1999, p. xix). If feeling is material, it also discursively shaped too: "(tjhcrc is, as 
well, a powerful linguistic dimension to our emotional awareness, attributions 
of meanings, and interpretations 0 (1999, p. xix). A holistic definition of feeling 
appeals to me because it recognizes the organic body's shaping of emotion as well 
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as the ways our feelings arc always situated within a culture and a specific material 
placement in the world, a double gesture maintained by contemplative pedagogy 
and by yoga. 

I will extend my previous analysis of Haraway s concept of situated knowl- 
edge, which 1 engaged as part of a contemplative epistemology in the last chap- 
ter. to include a corollary dimension of what 1 call 'situated feeling” in the pages 
that follow. By recognizing how emotions and knowledge are entangled, 1 argue 
that feminist contemplative writing pedagogics give us ways of recognizing ex- 
actly how emotions impact writing and provide us a method by which they can 
be productively theorized and engaged within composition studies. As 1 locate 
my enactment of contemplative education w’ithin the practices and philosophies 
of yoga, 1 will suggest how we can involve our students in a situated process of 
feeling by teaching them an Eastern-inspired "emotional flexibility" that estab- 
lishes feeling as part of the body’s agency and reclaims it as a uachabU skill with 
social effects. In simple terms. 1 argue that we must teach students, understood 
to be writing yogis in contemplative pedagogy, to approach their feelings with 
openness and resilience in order to become more flexible writers. But first, I 
briefly turn to the tendency to manage emotions, an impulse driven not only 
by our canons of scholarship but also by the teaching lore of our field. My dis- 
cussion of emotion will, in the end, lead me back to d re embodied imagination 
as a space wherein students’ emergent body identities can be made agentive and 
the negotiation between situated thinking and situated feeling can become a 
means of meaning making and self-determination within die praxis of feminist 
contemplative writing pedagogy. 

"FEELING LORE:” THE “PROBLEM" OF EMOTION 
IN THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING 

Aligning criticality with dunking and consciousness with discourse has often 
had the unfortunate effect of maintaining die displacement of affect from the 
process of learning to write. Eariy critics of emotion in composition leveraged 
their social models against cognitivism, which, they* claimed, ignored the im- 
pacts of language for the biology of emoting. Even so, while eariy cognitivist 
investigations of emotion have fallen out of favor for social -constructivist views 
of emotion as situated. Alice Brand’s original message from those investigations 
that “(o)ur students need to be familiar with both the emotional and intellec- 
tual cues they experience that tell them the)’ arc ready to write, ready to stop, 
and ready to do a number of things in between” is as true and valid as ever 
(1985/1986. p. 11). Ihc terms we use to explore these cues have changed, and 
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compositionists such as Laura Micchic, Susan McLeod and Lynn Worsham have 
asked us io re-examine early dismissals of emotion by critical pedagogues who 
did not find appeals to biology compelling. These women have attempted to rec- 
oncile early biology-based conceptions of affect with newer theories of discursive 
construction and social conditioning. Their scholarship has helpfully created a 
new wave of attention to emotion within composition studies, but it has often 
done so at the cost of entertaining die body as an agenuve emoter. a feature of 
contemplative writing pedagogies. This is a point I will develop in the next sec- 
tion. For now. I'd like to focus on what should trouble us all: even with a surge 
of new scholarship on the discipline and maintenance of our affective lives, the 
traditionalist contrast between reason and emotion continues to resonate in our 
teaching practices and die lore surrounding our discipline. If lore reflects a phys- 
ical enactment of our theories, our teaching literally embodies the dismissal of 
emotion, and, with it. the writing body from our classrooms — no matter if we 
approach these from the lens of discourse or biology. 

If we understand lore to account not only for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge in our field, but also the production of it. as Patricia Harkin calling upon 
Stephen North docs (1991. p. 12^), the persistent denigration of emotion as 
reasons inferior (female) mate is extremely concerning. If our rituals and prac- 
tices of teaching writing do not account for die emotional experience of wr iting, 
learning and meaning- making, we do ourselves and our students a great disser- 
vice and justify the suppression of the body in composition studies. "Bringing 
lore to light" (Harkin. 1991. p. 138) can show us what works in the classroom 
and give needed merit to the embodied labor of teaching, but it also exposes the 
fault lines between our practice and developing theory. In this case, how recent 
efforts to theorize constructive models of engaging students' and teachers' emo- 
tions as pan of the work validated and valued in the writing classroom have not 
yci revolutionized these classrooms — classrooms dial in reality may be produc- 
ing knowledge counter to those recent, progressive theories of affect. I argued 
in the last chapter that our situated knowledge, informed by our experiences, 
con be used as a means of making critical the integration of personal, embodied 
evidence and social analysis in the writing classroom. Here, I contend that the 
lore regarding the validity of emotional experience in pursuits of learning is a 
negative example of how collective accounts, themselves a kind of coalition- 
al, situated knowledge, arc always at work in our teaching spaces. We must be 
mindful of their lived presence and effects if we hope to change them — why I 
take the time here to explicitly recognize their deleterious effects. 

I was reminded of the distance between our practice and our theory in a 
recent conversation with a colleague whom I believe is a very motivated and 
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engaging teacher. As we shared talcs of memorable classroom experiences, nos- 
talgic at the end of yet another semester, my colleague noted that a student 
had rccendy cried in her presence. When I asked her how she responded, she 
looked genuinely confused and claimed that she “ignored it and did nothing” as 
if that were the only appropriate response available. Others on the periphery* of 
our conversation nodded in a kind of compassionate agreement with her. 'Ihis 
colleague seemed shocked to hear me tell stories of teaching encounters that val- 
idated and perhaps even encouraged student emotion, sharing moments when I 
hugged a student in distress and when I invited another student on the verge of 
tears over his lackluster performance on an essay and extenuating personal cir- 
cumstances (his parents were divorcing) to my office to talk through his feelings 
and frustrations. 

My colleague's surprise is understandable when placed against the larger 
backdrop of my department. Regularly included on the litany of instructors' 
complaints is students' insistence on bringing up their feelings in class. I hear 
often an echo of “I don't care what my students’ feel; I just want them to think.” 
When I hear this frustrated response, I must admit that I hear teachers’ emotion, 
unacknowledged, short-circuiting valuable moments of potential learning so that 
rather dian feeling empathy for the teacher, I tend to feel sympathy for students. 
It has always been curious to me how this complaint hides the ways students art 
articulating analytical thinking — using the language they have at hand, which 
often includes emotive discourse — but aren't being heard. Teachers’ tend not 
to listen because of their own indoctrination in and gatekeeping of dominant 
pedagogies reliant on cmoi ion's absent-presence, to borrow Worshams language. 
Worsham argues that the absent-presence of feeling is perpetuated because we 
arc taught a limited means of emotional expression and identification. Such 
silencing of emotion, guaranteed by our limited vocabulary*, is a primary form 
of “pedagogic violence” meant to uphold the panriarchal status quo (Worsham, 
2001 , p. 240). Evoking the writing body, feelings become a ‘phantom limb” we 
must learn to suffer in silence (Worsham, 2001, pp. 247-2*>l). Ihe violence of 
a sundered limb highlights how we are unable to a adequately apprehend, name, 
and interpret [our] affective lives” and thus are left to view emotion as a private, 
dangerous and mysterious threat to public reason (Worsham, 2001, p. 240). 
The invited and critical expression of emotions is, then, an inherently a feminist 
endeavor and is fruitful ground for contemplative writing pedagogies. 

But like the phantom limb that contradicts its non-presence when it tingles 
with pain, emotional expressions often do occur in our classrooms and offices, 
even if they are uninvited. I’ve heard colleagues label these moments as ’'out- 
bursts,” criticized on die grounds that they are only too telling of students' lim- 
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iced analytical powers, which makes students overly reliant on emotional cliche 
and performance. This pat response is best unpacked through Dawn Skorezews- 
ki s analysis of student writing, which investigates why students' beginning writ- 
ten discourse is often a hybrid blend of cliche and critical analysis. Clichl doesn’t 
mean our students aren't thinking, Skorezewski claims as she examines student 
writing, only that they arc using the ordinary language available to them to ex- 
press those thoughts. Important to my analysis here, Skorezewskis notes that the 
cliches students use arc often emotionally-loaded. Skotezewski s advice regarding 
teachers' reactions to student cliche might, in turn, be helpful to consider when 
approaching emotional discourse in our writing classes. Skorezewski s reminds 
us diar “critical thought [may be) a kind of safe house for [teachers] in the same 
way that cliche can be for our students* (2000, p. 234). In other words, we judge 
our students' conceptions and expressions of their inner selves based on the ways 
we have ourselves been taught to mistrust personal and emotional language in 
favor of die discursive certainty of the poststructuralist self. As we acknowledge 
students' “lack of familiartry with how emotions work, we need to recall ways 
in which faculty embody or fail to embody critical emotional literacy* as they 
situate themselves within the diiciplinary culture of their fields* (Winans, 2012, 
p. 154). It would therefore be a greater critical (and feminist) gesture for us to 
revise our pedagogical rules and view awareness of our emotional positioning as 
a teachable skill in the writing classroom than for us to simply dismiss feeling 
altogether or write it off as clicked and meaningless. Simply recognizing the 
flippant manner widi which we approach student emotion is a step in the tight 
direction: "die teacher who acknowledges die beliefs she brings to the conver- 
sation is equipped to listen to her students more carefully than the teacher who 
holds her beliefs so dosely that she can no longer see them as beliefs" (Skoreze- 
wski. 2000, p. 236). 

Here, following Skorezewski s gesture of rhetorical listening, 1 am interest- 
ed in what changes when we begin to apply mindfulness to student emotion, 
viewing it not only as a rcadily-acccssible discourse, as a feature of ordinary lan- 
guage, but also as a legitimate, embodied and critical engagement in die teaming 
process — as a staple of die embodied imagination. In die next interchaptcr. I 
explore how contemplative pedagogy provides us a means of engaging student 
emotion and validating it as a generator of writing and meaning. When we 
begin to legitimate emotion, it seems to me that we open up our discussions of 
critical diinking to include feeling and thereby' start to carve out new means of 
emotional expression, pulling it back into the ordinary language of classroom 
talk. Mindful discussion of emotion is necessary for us to create an environment 
where metacognition is a necessary and ieachablc feature of die writing pro- 
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ce&*. as monitoring and controlling one’s thoughts requires both motivation and 
continued effort, both of which are affective in nature. As Fleckenstein notes, 
we must talk to our students about how "much of writing consists of explosive 
moments of conflict ... balanced — if we arc lucky — by mystifying moments of 
flow" (1997, p. 28). In addition, we might also talk about the joy and pleasure 
of writing with our students. In the next section. 1 suggest that the concepts of 
"situated feeling” within contemplative writing pedagogy can help us perform 
this important work of recognizing the rhetorical and mateiial effects of feeling. 

SOLVING THE "PROBLEM" OF EMOTION 
THROUGH SITUATED FEELING 

In Chapter Two. I treated situated knowing and feeling separately in order to 
develop a theory of situated knowledge for the feminist contemplative writing 
classroom; however, this separation is more reflective of the linear nature of a 
book than it is an indication of their status as separate faculties around which 
we can draw definitive lines. Contemplative approaches, in seeing education and 
learning as embodied, recognize that “full comprehension that arises as the fruit 
of contemplative pedagogy is not a remote, abstract, intellectual knowledge, 
but a form of beholding (thcoria) that is fully embodied, which means that it 
entails aesthetic and moral dimensions as well as cognitive ones'* (Zajonc, 2010, 
p. 91). To privilege the materiality of emotion as that which charges our flesh 
with agency, I move to define feeling in terms similar to dsose I used to define 
knowing in the last chapter. The overlap is unavoidable when we understand 
feeling and knowing as companion composers** of situated knowledge. If our 
knowledge is shaped just as much by our embodied feeling as our thinking, we 
must pay attention to both as creative forces in our writing. Building on Chapter 
Twos discussion of situated knowledge as that which gets made on the page and 
in the classroom in contemplative writing pedagogy. 1 am interested in seeing 
emotions as "situated feelings,” marked by their corporeality as well as their 
social positioning, which creates and reflects the web of material situatedness 
from which we write. Parsing the definition of situated knowledge in light of 
this chapters focus on emotion entails seeing situated knowledge as comprised 
of the two inexorably tied processes of situated thinking and situated feeling. An 
embrace of the material via this feminist contemplative epistemology brings the 
fleshy person back into view and testifies to her role in die construction of what 
is thought and felt. Situated feeling provides a theoretical model with which 
to counter the negative treatment of emotion in our lore-driven practices, as 
demonstrated in the last section, and a means of increasing our limited vocabu- 
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lary of emotion in composition studies. 

To review Haraway defines situated knowledge as a feminist epistemology 
based on “particular and specific embodiment** 1 (1991c, p. 190) so that die body 
as an cpisternic origin is seen to produce “partial, locatable, critical knowledge 
sustaining the possibility of webs of connection" in meaning making (1991c. p. 
191). It is worth repeating the differences between understanding knowing and 
feeling through the lens of feminist situated knowledge as 1 do here instead of 
claiming a mainstream, postmodern situatedness, as has become routine among 
compositionists. As we've moved toward postmodern definitions of situatedness 
as the contingency surrounding all meaning, based on our placement in discur- 
sive systems diat structure what and how we know, our pedagogies have typically 
closed out matter. Keeping a tension between mainstream constructivism and 
pedagogical alternatives, express! vises like Elbow and Lad Tobin have champi- 
oned personal knowledge as a product of the individual in the world, but they 
tend to see this individual in terms of his/her psyche, too easily disconnecting 
the mind from die body. 

Haraway s version of feminise situated knowledge deserves our attention for 
the ways it strikes a balance between pedagogics that rely too heavily on the ex- 
clusion of the “personal 0 for the social or vice versa, moving beyond inanention 
to the body. Situatedness from a Haraway-ian lens mediates: both the social 
construction of knowledge as wdl as the embodiment of our meaning making is 
taken into account. We aren’t searching for the truth of the psyche or of the text 
but instead for responsible local knowledge that doesn’t remove die bower from 
the known or caned out die possibility of meaning outside the text. Attention to 
situatedness is meant to underscore just how central our embodied experience is; 
how knowledge, like the body, is always locatable and always partial. Indeed, sit- 
uated knowledge rests on the subject s fleshiness, on her inherent embodiment as 
part of the organic world. Embodiment in this formulation takes on the mean- 
ing of “dynamically embedded^ not “statically bound.” Haraway defines situated 
knowledges as “marked knowledges” (1991c. p. Ill) meaning that they are proj- 
ects of knowing from the "somewhere* of the embodied subject as opposed to 
the “nowhere* of traditional empiricism or the ^everywhere” of postmodernism 
(1991c. pp. 188-191). Alternately. Haraway advocates a strong embodiment in 
which the body is not just a window* for knowing the world but is the map that 
structures our mapping of the world. We might even say that embodiment is 
knowing in this contemplative paradigm. 

Embodiment is also feeling. The web-making process of situated knowing is 
one of “passionate construction” according to Haraway and “resonance, not ... 
dichotomy" (1991c. pp. 194-195). As a critical and reflexive practice, situated 
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knowledge thereby enacts what has been conventionally referred to as connected 
knowing in feminist literature. Sociologist Belenky defines connected knowing as 
"involv[ing] feeling, because it is rooted in relationship ... [but also] involving] 
thought" (Belenky, ct al. 1973* p. 121). Because it invites feeling and secs emo- 
tion as critical and necessary to meaning, connected knowing advocates the epis- 
temological stance of the “passionate knower* (1991c, p. 141). The passionate 
knower is a version of die embodied imagines or one engaged in situated know- 
ing and feeling; one who is critical and emotional at the same time, recognizing 
that it is impossible to rise above the material self. 

In exercising both mindfulness of her means of creating knowledge and the 
ways that knowledge ties her to others, the writer who takes on the role of 
embodied imaginer navigates a problem-solving context in which current emo- 
tional states, levels of motivation and perceptions of control arc constantly being 
assessed through the introspective and reflective application of metacognition. 
The most recent educational research recognizes that affect and metacognition 
arc bound together in much the same ways I am arguing that body and mind 
and feeling and knowing are linked in the contemplative. Preceding evaluative 
judgments of learning and knowing, "met acogni live feelings inform the person 
aboui a feature of cognitive processing, but they do it in an experiential way, that 
is, in the form of a feeling, such as feeling of knowing, feeling of confidence" 
(lifklidcs, 2006, p. 5). Writers who reflect on their learning between drafts of the 
same paper, for instance, do not do so in a cool and calculated way. They may ask 
themselves questions like, “How well am I understanding my audiences needs?", 
only to find that they are producing more writer-based than reader-based prose. 
Whether or not this becomes a moment of frustration and defeat in which the 
writer gives up or one of hopeful challenge in which the writer faces the problem 
with motivation and confidence in her ability to wo A through the recognized 
issue is feeling-laden. As I explore in the next interchapter, oftentimes, a writers 
ability to be aware of her body's reaction to such a reflective process is key to 
her consciously processing the impact of her feelings on her writing process and 
using those feelings toward positive change and outcomes. As 1 will show there, 
if she can use her breath to work through the tensions of problem-solving, she 
may perceive her control of the situation to be greater than if she is unaware of 
this embodied tension. 

Here, I’d like to focus on how the embodied imaginer, who understands 
meaning- making through die lens of situated knowledge, is summarily engaged 
in a process of situated thinking and feeling. In this contemplative proccis, it is 
understood that; 

• Feeling is seen as an agentive force of the body, not simply a rhetorical 
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construct and therefore not entirely reducible to language even if it is 
reciprocally shaped by it. 

• The body is the origin of both feeling as well as thinking. Both pro- 
cesses must be interwoven to create responsible, local knowledge. 

• Our understanding of feeling is primarily experiential but our com- 
mon embodiment, which can be seen as a promising and productive 
“limitation,” produces certain schemas of emotion that are shared so 
that we can connect to others. Thus, it makes sense to talk about the 
interaction of bodies and cultures wherein both shape each other. 

• Situated feeling establishes a “webbed 14 orientation that allows for the 
creation of connected knowledge, which rejects traditional modes of 
detachment and seeks to relate the material and discursive at the level 
of meaning and enact it at the level of our bodies. 

• As such, situated feeling prompts one to understand ones limits and 
one's partial perspective, encouraging a recognition of embodied 
dilTercncr and the need to build coalitions among others differentially 
positioned. 

As these five central premises of situated feeling show, definitions of situated 
knowledge from the last chapter are not balanced unless dicy account for the 
enmesh ment of feeling and thinking. Situated knowledges arc, in pan, marked 
by feeling since they both place us in a material body and spatialize us in the 
world. Situated feeling highlights the ways materiality and discursivity arc yoked 
in circles of meaning, making it impossible and particularly senseless to sepa- 
rate them. We arc left, then, with a view of emotion as equally embedded in 
the organic body as in culture, or as situated in both material and semiotic 
worlds. Viewing emotion through situated feeling necessitates that we give up 
the closure of defining it as entirely linguistic or natural. It similarly hampers 
any attempts to define emotion, feeling, or affect separately, encouraging my 
interchangeable use of these terms. 

I choose “situated feeling'" instead of alternatives like Laura Miccichcs more 
performative ‘rhetorics of €010000” ( 2007 ) because die brier too often estab- 
lishes die body as a discursive marker, denying its agentive materiality. Despite 
a weaker focus on the body than I am calling for. Miccichc has done much re- 
cent work in composition studies to make emotions visible and intelligible, and 
her book Doing Emotion : Rhetoric, Writing, Teaching makes as an exciting coun- 
terstaternrnt to a mainstream alignment of emotion widi persuasive, pathetic 
appeals in line with classical rhetorics valuativc positioning of pathos beneath 
logos and ethot — despite its seeming equal weight among the rhetorical appeals. 
Aligning emotion with a social sense of “doing” leads Miccichc to differentiate 
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“emoting/’ which she defines as the individual expression of feeling, from "rhet- 
orics of emotion/’ or "emotion as a performative that produces effects. To speak 
of emotion as performative is to foregtound die idea that emotions are enacted 
and embodied in the social world ... [and that) we do emotions — they don’t 
simply happen to us M (2007. pp. 1-2). It is with the latter, the doing of emotion, 
that Micciche is concerned. 

Miccichc's work raises fruitful questions about how contemplative writing 
pedagogies might take up die meaning-making potential of situated feeling. 
While not aligning her work with embodiment as directly as 1 am. Micciche 
acknowledges the connection between research on emotion and the body, citing 
neurobi ulogical evidence diat we come to know our emotions by the ways in 
which we embody and experience diem (2007, p. 19). Research on both bodies 
and feelings therefore often share similar exigencies. Conscquendy. what binds 
Micciche's and my undertaking of emotion is the need to address emotions 
fullness, seeing it not simply as a way to move an audience (a persuasive aim) 
but also as a dynamic motor of meaning (a generative process). When viewed as 
a situated act, emotions meaning and value for writing need not be understood 
in a striedy personal sense, and it can therefore be understood as teachable and 
necessary for critical narratives and meracognitive insight. 

Micciche is as resistant to understanding emotion simply as a quality of the 
private mind as 1 am. since it is this kind of "commonscnsc* view that has led 
to emotions devaluation. For this author, our understanding of emoting as an 
ineffable, privrair expression of feeling has blinded us to the relational concep- 
tion of emotion as circulation. It is the concept of emotion as private that pro- 
pels the lore evident in the personal example I used to frame this chapter and 
leads Uartholomae to argue that expressivism, the pedagogy historically most 
aligned with the validation of feeling in wtiting, promotes sentimental realism 
by encouraging writers to see their compositions as "true stor(ics) of what [they) 
think, fed. know and see” <1990. p. 69). 22 Whether or not the body is our focus, 
wc must begin to sec feeling as both social and personal if wc wish to reanimate 
our studies of it and hope for its inclusion in our pedagogics. 

Micciche understands emotions as “emerging relaiionally, in encounters be- 
tween people, so that emotion takes form between bodies rather than residing 
in them" (2007. p. 13). A relational, constitutive understanding of emotion 
underscores it as a rhetorical “technology for doing* (2007, p. 14) as opposed 
to a private reaction or a persuasive tool for consumption and not production. 
Micciche uses the view of emotion as circulation, “emotion takes form between 
bodies rather than residing in thcnT (2007, p. 13) to avoid the privatization 
of emotion dial constructivists target. Resisting the view of emotions as tools 
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used to manipulate reason. Miccichc instead forwards a notion of emotions as 
constructive acts of meaning by draw ing from Sarah Amhed’s work on emotions 
in politics. 

To understand what sets Miccichcs approach apart from the classical canon 
of work on emotion, the distinction to press is the way emotions axe here seen 
as always present, acting as constructors of meaning by binding individuals to- 
gether in economies of value. Emotions, as such, are not simply passive tools 
of provocation. We cannot choose to “add in" emotions since they are always 
already present making meaning and shaping values, bodies and beliefs — wheth- 
er or not we attend to these dynamics. For her, what we have failed to see is 
how the performance of emotion is w hat connects individuals in social groups, 
making feelings powerful measures of gtoup realities. Miccichc calls the effects 
of emotions relational circulation “stickiness'* after Ahmed. Stickiness accounts 
for the ways signs are positioned as objects of feeling so that they* accumulate 
specific, affective values which attach to them through narratives and discursive 
structures like metaphor (2007, p. 27). The term takes on a webbing conception 
connecting the individual who feels to a larger network of material subjects and 
objects by the web-spinning of language as it works like a spider. 

I have no desire to argue against the social construction of emotion or to 
conceive of emotion as ineffable, since I am working within a model of situated- 
ncss myself, but Miccichcs primary focus on the social body over the individual 
body marks the point at which our approaches diverge as she goes to rhetorics 
of emotion and I to situated feeling. In making the claim of sticky relationaliry 
within rhetorics of emotion, Miccichc strives to underscore the ways in which 
we perform feelings based on certain cultural scripts or feeling rules and casts 
her lot with the group over the individual per sc. For her, the performance of 
emotion as socially saturated is where the hope for transformation lies. This is 
plainly evident in Miccichcs instructive example of bow emotions bind together 
individuals into a social body when she turns to the ways compositions identity 
metaphors attach particular emotional valences to the field. 

In particular, Miccichc explores the negative emotions of subjection, what 
Wendy Brown calls a “wound culture," as that which binds together the thco- 
ry. the practice and the teachers within composition (2007, p. 28). Miccichcs 
point is that compositions emotioned response, which is a central feature of its 
rhetoric of subjection, reproduces its marginalization in a cycle that might be 
understood as a self-fulfilling prophecy. To break this destructive cycle, Miccichc 
claims we need a new emotional identity for our field and offers the process 
model of “performative composition" which derives from Butlers notion of gen- 
der as a repeated performance of “stylized acts* which solidify* into an identity 
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that seems natural (2007, p. 44). 

Micckhcs stake in the performance of emotion takes its cue from Butlers 
definition of gender. For Butler, gender is “a corporeal style, an act,' as it were, 
which is both intentional and performative, where 'performative suggests a dra- 
matic and contingent construction of meaning** (1999, p. 177). Gender is not 
"in" us but is rather an externalized effect: “There is no gender identity behind 
the expressions of gender; that identity is performatively constituted by the very 
^expressions* that are said to be its results* (1999, p. 33). If. like our gender 
identity, compositions identity as wounded only appears innate, but is rather 
naturalized through certain performances, there is room to remake the field and 
thereby invite new performances and positive understandings of its emotional 
culture. Through our emotions, compositionists have die power to adhere to the 
affective status quo or to take action and reenergize our emotional metaphors, 
thereby changing the social dynamics of the field. The bulk of Micciches book 
consequently focuses on compositions current emotional culture and the ways 
in which it can be re-envisioned, offering much constructive criticism along the 
way. 

However, as I explored in Chapter One. when Butler extends her perfor- 
mance theory to sex. the body becomes a sign emptied of its materiality. 21 To 
testify io die social construction of sex, Butler encourages us to see matter as 
“a process of materialization that stabilizes over time to produce the effect of 
boundary, fixity and surface "(1993. p. 26). The body therefore becomes more 
a sign or “effect 0 than a real physical presence. While I share Micciches desire 
to move frum a cognitive model of emotion as inferiority. I believe shifting 
to exteriority disallows the body's hold on emotion and thus devalues situated 
feeling as 1 have defined it. Within feminism, I go to 1 1 ar away precisely because 
she refuses to cdicrcalizc the body. Even if we read Micdche generously so thar 
the body docs not entirely disappear, it docs seem to acquire the status of yet 
another “object of feeling*' that accumulates sticky affect rather than produces it, 
so that the body is often better understood as a stage for the performance than 
an agent of iL 

So while I find useful her conceptualization of emotion as sticky circulation, 
the trouble spot for me in Micciches definition of emotion is the binary estab- 
lished by her placement of “rather: 0 again, “emotion takes form between bodies 
rather than residing in them** (2007, p. 13. emphasis added). This binary is 
reflected in her desire to divorce emoting from rhetorics of emotion, a division 1 
find unnecessary since there is no analytic of emotion, no performance of feeling, 
without individual bodies emoting; the personal body’s expression and shaping 
of feeling must occur within rhetorics of emotion or we would have nothing to 
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analyze since our linguiscic and conceptual schemas of emotion most certainly 
rest on our physical experiences of them. Situated feeling, as 1 have conceived of 
it with Ham way's help, provides an alternative that generates a fuller analytic of 
feeling, which sees emotion as residing in bodies as well as moving between and 
among them. In sum. it recaptures the presence of the contemplative writing 
body, the writing yogi, a term I fully explain in Chapter One. 

Placing emotion only between bodies may work to uncover a construction 
of affective meaning in social groups like the discipline of composition studies, 
but it seems less helpful in developing a praxis of contemplative writing wherein 
the individual expression of situated writing bodies is equally as important to the 
making and exploration of meaning through composing as it is to understand* 
ing collective, affective economies in the classroom. Miccichcs focus on the top- 
down circulation of emotion may avoid the esscntialist charge, but it also seems 
to place more emphasis on discursive, rhetorical movement than stick)' bodies 
os agents of rhetoric themselves. For instance, die emphasis on social bodies 
overagainst individual bodies, which rhetorizes rather than actualizes flesh, is 
supported by Miccichc’s proposed classroom activities such as when students 
arc asked to read and record a section of a teacher-chosen text where emotioned 
language seems present. Students then record and perform this section for class- 
mates, opening class dialogue on the movement of emotion, thereby unearthing 
the atickinciA of emotion as it pulses through texts and between the bodies of 
writers, readers and audiences at large (Micdchc, 2007. p. 58). 14 

What tills activiry teaches students about die construction of identity in the 
production of emotion is certainly valuable, but die students own writing body, 
her feeling center, seems lost here for the performance of the authors. Rather 
than using only the projected personae of authors, in contemplative pedagogy, 
students would be jusi os likely to read their own written texts. Such reading 
could lead to productive discussions about how emotion is flexibly situated de- 
pending on the reading and the reception of a text. Ihis practice could show 
how our reading is also contingent on the emotion that "stuck” to the original 
composition by the way of style, tone, language and even the embodied memory 
of the writing to which the author is privy; it might also reveal an unexpect- 
ed disruption, creating emotional dissonance for the author of the text which 
may or may not be felt by other readers. Another option might be for us to 
engage students in an embodied and experiential analysis of their emotions os 
they relate to their understanding of how their writing selves arc created. Amy 
Winans describes a potential activity in her article advocating contemplative 
pedagogies within literature classes that engage students in an examination of 
difference and a questioning of privilege. Indeed, she argues that wc must anend 
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to cmotiorul literacy if we ask students to confront difference in our courses. 
Winans secs contemplative practice as a means of engaging students in analytical 
and experiential engagements with their emotions toward the end of developing 
critical emotional awareness (2012. p. 152). Winans asks students to "spend 
ten minutes outside of class standing in a public place doing nothing — without 
pretending to be doing something (waiting, checking a phone, people watch- 
ing. looking for something* and to write a paper about that experience (2012, 
p. 160). This contemplative activity is meant to promote students analysis of 
silence and any emotions of discomfort caused by engaging di reedy in experi- 
ence without distraction. Winans concludes that such contemplative practice 
both allow students to feel the way their identity shifts in their interactions (or 
lack thereof) with others and also how their bodies are implicated in emotional 
responses. With this recognition comes the responsibility to analyze emotions 
that result from habitual thinking and the responsibility to recognize how our 
emotional states can impact the ways we can make and interpret meaning from 
experience (Winans, 2012. p. 161). Contemplative exercises like these can show 
students that there is movement and stickiness in situated feeling but that there 
are also times of dynamic rest in positioned bodies; that feeling isn’t just in lan- 
guage, it is also in bodies. 

To argue for both is in line with contemplative embodiment. Contemplative 
philosophy and feminist theory together provide us a theory of situated knowl- 
edge in which the body is not just a stage on which cultural scripts like gender 
arc played but is more like a sage actor who improvises as much as she follows a 
script, changing the play as it unfolds. By adding situated feeling to this theory, 
wc can sec that wc simply could not conceive of emotions if wc did not first 
perceive them as residing inside us and as essential to the ways in which our 
fleshy bodies navigate the world. Our experiences of embodiment indude both 
inferiority and exteriority, reminding us that feelings can be viewed as part of the 
body's extralingustic agency without negating the role our culture has to play in 
our shaping. Recognizing the body's role encourages us to learn to develop an 
awareness that speaks with the body and not always for it. 

BRINGING THEORY TO PRACTICE: SITUATED FEELING 
THROUGH EMOTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

Western conceptions of the body have tended toward devaluation and dis- 
missal of our flesh. However, Eastern practices arc able to sustain the develop- 
ment of sudi somatic awareness where our own cultural practices may fall short. 
Yoga, like composition, is at its heart, a praxis or an applied philosophy. Because 
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ic is a practice of doing, one that enforces process and practice just as writing 
does, yoga harmonizes well with the tenor of writing rhetorics. What may mat- 
ter most to contemplative writing pedagogics is dm yoga also takes die body os 
on episiemic origin so that embodiment becomes die means of knowing, feeling 
and making sense of the world and not just a physical enactment of social forc- 
es. Locating ourselves in our bodies, or developing a corporeal orientation that 
can translate to our writing, is a skill useful on the mar and in die classroom. A 
corporeal orientation insists on viewing knowledge as situated and therefore sug- 
gests that just as we arc positioned by our material sicuatedncss. the places and 
spaces our bodies occupy, we arc posicioncd also by our feelings, which can be 
seen as negotiations between die agency of our bodies and the social circulation 
of affect in society. Yoga recognizes not only the dieory but also the practice of 
situated knowing and feeling. 

As I explored in my first and second interchapters, the practice of yoga can 
provide compositionists new theoretical lenses and practical methods to teach 
students how to create an embodied writing process. My central premise there 
was that yogi can show students on both a metaphorical level as well as an em- 
bodied. pragmatic one that our materiality helps shape the meaning we make 
in our writing. It follows that body awareness is a skill diar con lead to more 
successful and generative writing sessions as well as a deeper understanding of 
the meaning-making process. And while I could potentially follow' any con- 
templative practice to develop my argument. I concentrate on Iyengar yoga, a 
branch of Hatha, because of my experience widi it and because of its core value 
of adaptability based on student needs and abilities. 

I’ve argued that feminist contemplative writing pedagogics engage in a fem- 
inist epistemology of situated thinking and feeling. Ihcsc pedagogics arc conse- 
quently invested in gening students to practice connected knowing, a mode of 
knowing diar is personal even when the object of knowing is not (Belenky, et al., 
1973. p. 21). In contrast to separate knowers who experience the self as autono- 
mous, connected knowers experience the self as always in a webbed relation to the 
material wxirld and to others. Yogi theory and practice ultimately follows a sim- 
ilar connective impulse: it seeks balance and integration; it recognizes difference 
but docs not see it as divisive. When placed within embodied writing pedagogy*, 
the knowing facilitated by yoga can be seen to result in the formation of con- 
nected. situated knowiedge that sees diversity as a generative force balanced by a 
commonality of flesh. Our bodies literally and conceptually ptovidc the structure 
for the awareness, respect and mediation of difference. 

Part of this awareness entails being receptive to our and others' situated feel- 
ings, which is a skill teachable in the writing classroom and necessary for sni- 
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dents’ lives outside of it. Far from promoting solipsism, unending to situated 
feding attunes us to others and to the outside world of matter as it underscores 
the physicaliry of our knowing processes and the idea that understanding is 
itself material, not simply cerebral, in nature. Rooted in our bodies, we are also 
connected to other forms of matter. Calling to mind many of yogas themes of 
interconnectedness, philosopher Richard Shusterman argues that we feel our 
bodies in relation to other bodies of matter: 

One cannot really feel oneself somatically without also feeling 
something of the external world. If I lie down, close my eye s, 
and carefully try to feel just my body in itself, I will also feel 
the way it makes contact with the floor and sense the space 
between my limbs. (2008, p. 70) 

Of course, the practice of asana asks us to make sense of these feelings, both 
sensational and emotional, in order to better understand ourselves and die world 
in which we live. In my yoga class, these feelings also help build a sense of 
community that links together individual bodies as we move and breathe in 
harmony, often unconsciously synchronizing our actions and drawing a sense of 
saengdi and solidarity from cadi other even as we move dirough tsdnas on our 
own mats. Linda Adlcr-Kassner sees the potential of yoga to teach writers and 
program administrators the importance of communing with others in her 2008 
book, The Activist WPA Using her experience as a yoga student, Adlcr-Kassner 
argues that yoga teaches that a [o]ur breath is our own. yes. But when we hear 
the breath of others and develop our practice in concert with others, that prac- 
tice changes in ways we don’t always anticipate' (Adlcr-Kassner. 2008. p. vii). 
Together, these ideas testify* that a turn to the self does not dose out others, but 
can indeed make us more aware of our relatcdness to the larger world of matter. 

My experiences as a yogi suggest how I might bring such a focus on situated 
feeling into my writing classrooms. Using yoga as a creative guide. I d like to 
suggest a pragmatic approach to attend to situated feelings within contem- 
plative writing pedagogy, one that provides a positive hermeneutic and gives 
viability to their instructional inclusion. I argue that we should strive to teach 
our students emotional flexibility, or to be yogis of their emotions, in order to 
engage them in producing the thinking and feeling processes that will lead to 
situated knowledge. Doing so aflords students the agency to negotiate their 
embodied realities in rdation to the reflective discourse on experience we en- 
courage them to develop as part of the process of critical analysis. It stands 
opposed to asking them to somehow transcend these realities for the sake of a 
disembodied textual -social analysis or simple appropriation of a new discourse 
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community. Emotional flexibility Is part of a feminist process of critical engage- 
ment and inquiry that docs not cancel out feeling and focuses on a holistic no- 
tion of "critical being* rather than simply critical thinking. In working through 
a new notion of emotion through flexibility. I am hoping to address die prob- 
lem Worsham articulates in Going Postal, that we will continue to struggle 
with emotions inclusion in our pedagogics until we refuse to allow it to remain 
"beyond our semantic availability* (2001, p. 240). A contemplative means of 
talking about emotion may just give us the impetus to work dirough its effects 
in our classrooms and a language to share with our students. If situated feeling 
can help guide our theories, emotional flexibility can gives us a means of talking 
about emouon in the classroom. 

Developing Flexibility on the Mat 

In his definitive book on yoga, Light on Life . Iyengar targets two comple- 
mentary skills necessary for the development of flexibility through the practice 
of dhjruu or poses: "extension,** attending to our inner space, and "expansion,* 
reaching out toward others and the unknown beyond us. Both acts arc situated 
within a personal body but teach this body simultaneously to be inncr-dircctcd 
and outcr-dirccird. Extension and expansion are interrelated actions because to 
reach out and create new space, you must first understand your own locatedness, 
or be aware of your center — what we might otherwise call our situatedness in 
a particular body in the world. Extension is attention to our immediate space, 
focusing on being in the personal body. Actions of extension include centering 
oneself through reflection and developing awareness of ones thoughts and feel- 
ings. In other words, this skill includes reflection on the processes of situated 
knowing and engaging in situated feeling, actions which insist on a personal at- 
tentiveness that joins the "sensitive awareness of the body and the intelligence of 
the brain and heart ... [togedicr] in harmony* (Iyengar, 2005* p. 29)- Extension 
asks us to marry die thinking and feeling postures that permeate the doing of a 
pose and is practiced attentively when both means of expression arc balanced. 
Feeling in this equation may be understood as, in part, sensational, a slowing 
heartbeat and steady hands, as wdl as emotive and conceptual, such as feelings 
of peacefulness and receptivity. 

While vision isn’t unimportant here, it docs get dethroned from its typical 
position of authority since yoga recognizes die limitations of sight. Increasing 
flexibility through awareness a is different from seeing with your normal two 
eyes. Instead you arc feeling; )'ou arc sensing the position of your body* (Iyengar, 
2005* p. 29). Feeling can indeed be more powerful than sight because it ex- 
changes the receptivity of two outward-looking eyes for die awareness of the 
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entire sensitive body which folds in on itself (through extension) as well as out 
toward the world (through expansion). 21 When practicing warrior III, for in- 
stance, 1 cannot see the leg I lift behind me as my body leans forward and I 
balance on the other leg; nor can I always see if my outstretched arms are parallel 
to the floor — if I try to look behind me, I lose my balance. Instead, I must learn 
through practice to feel the positioning of my leg behind me and to use my feel- 
ings as a guide to how to maneuver my body in space. To find balance, I need 
to be aware of die sensations of the pose, the emotions the pose calls up and the 
ways my intellect processes this bodily input and language captures and shapes 
it. Its a bridging of body, brain and heart so that I experience myself as dynam- 
ically rooted, since the means of this bridging changes moment-by-momenr as 
I take in die outside world with my in-breath and release with my out-breath. 
Ihc acts of extension root us in the personal body, helping us understand our 
immediate material-semiotic placement and provide a path toward self-determi- 
nation. but the)* arc not to be completed alone. 

Expansion complements extension because it reaches beyond the self s per- 
ceived center. The body unfolds and energy flow's outward. Actions of expansion 
include the experience of creating spaces in new directions; an opening of the 
inner body and expanding to the experience of the external. Using a concrete 
example of expansion to show how it works together with extension to promote 
awareness and increase flexibility*, Iyengar states, “When most people stretch, 
they simply stretch to the point they arc trying to reach, but they forget to ex- 
tend and expand from where they are. When you expand and extend, you are 
not only stretching to, you are also stretching from. Try holding out your arm 
at your side and stretch it. Did your whole chest move with it? Now try to stay 
centered and extend out your arm to your fingertips .... Did you notice the 
space you created and the way in which you stretched from your core?" (Iyengar, 
2005, pp. Light 33-34). I invite my reader to try this exercise. The space created 
through this stretching is the space for new ideas and transgressed boundaries. 
We experience our limits differently when we expand; for when we only extend, 
we may fed limited by the length of our grasp. But, when we also expand, we 
recognize that we can stretch out much further than we first drought; we create 
new openness. As this simple exercise shows, we actually create more space by 
being aware of our bodies and centered in them as opposed to simply reaching 
out with no thought as to die embodied origin of that movement. 

In warrior III, expansion encourages me to reach my leg out from the center 
of my body, but extension reminds me to ground the stretch in the resistance I 
create by pressing my tailbonc into my pelvis instead of reaching my arms out as 
far forward as possible. A lesson I relearn each time I practice is dial mindlessly 
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reaching oui without conscious extension will push too much weight on the 
ball of my standing foot and not enough on my heel, making me tip forward. 
Widiout a balanced seme of self, I cannot reach toward the unknown. Instead, 1 
must feel my arms create space against the resisting pull of my leg in the opposite 
direction as if 1 were pinching a rubber band with two fingers and attending to 
those fingers as much as the feeling of pulling the rubber band in the opposite 
direction. This pose makes me understand the importance of feeling centered in 
my hips and middle body so that I can reach beyond the center without losing 
myself for the sake of the movement itself; it's a conscious action. Attentive form 
makes this pose a freeing experience at the same time as a rooted one, dependent 
quite literally on die stability of my standing leg as if it were a tree trunk sink- 
ing roots into the earth — an imaginative visualization I often use. Literally and 
metaphorically, this kind of movement increases flexibility at the same time that 
it demands we remain accountable to the limits of our flesh. 

Emotional Flexibility in the Classroom 

Extension and expansion arc useful terms to use when working through the 
kind of emotional flexibility we might guide our students to develop as pan of 
the embodied rhetorical pioccss of contemplative knowing. Teaching emotion- 
al extension would entail helping students extend awareness to their emotional 
states as they write and the ways in which their bodies speak through their feel- 
ings. Students can be guided to articulate their situated feelings and the personal 
knowledge that has been shaped by and helped to shape those feelings in turn. 
In my classes. I've used reflective blogs as low-stakes journaling spaces where- 
in students can express their feelings and explore them in relation to what we 
are learning in class as well as the meaning they create through their writing. 1 
also ask diem to reflect on die emotional endeavor of the writing process itself, 
encouraging them to mctacognitivc insight. As I detailed in an earlier chapcer, 
completing a regular asana practice as part of the composing process itself helps 
students tunc into their feelings, sensational and emotional, in order to garner a 
better sense of what they take into their writing and how certain topics may incite 
feeling responses that they pass on to the page. These actions of turning in do 
not encourage self-centc redness. Reflection on personal emotional states develops 
flexibility and not simple solipsism because students can learn to move beyond 
crippling self-consciousness and concentrate on exploring how they feel and not 
what others might be thinking or how the) 1 believe they should feel. This validates 
students, giving diem agency to make sense of their experiences in light of others' 
and guarantees a rhetorical process invested in the creation of new knowledge and 
noi an exploration of already- formed ideas by published authors, experts. 
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It it precisely this agcntivc impulse that generates Hindmans argument in 
Making Writing Matter wherein she argues against the theoretical status quo 
that insists our rhetorical realties are more important or genuine than our em- 
bodied realities. In this article, Hindman uses her own lived experience as an 
alcoholic to argue against such already-formed "expert" ideas that our identities 
are ideological constructions that interpolate us into certain master narratives. 
Instead, she insists she is unwilling to transcend the body she knows has a reality 
outside of discourse; that the rhetoric of alcoholism helped to define an embod- 
ied reality she was living long before she ever stepped foot into an AA meeting 
and began to accept their language of recovery. Hindman concedes that when 
she constructs herself as an alcoholic, she is submitting herself to a discourse, 
but she argues dial this is an empowering choice, or a “way I could hope to es- 
cape the deterministic and bleak physical aspects ' of being an alcoholic (2001, 
p. 99). In other words, in choosing to control what it means to be an alcoholic 
and taking the language dtat labels to make it enable, Hindman creates a kind 
of embodied agency within language. Her body is a source of agency and power, 
allowing her to escape the dominant yet negative understanding of alcoholism 
and to recognize the role of her flesh in making meaning and, especially in this 
ease, in die process of revision (ie., her revision of the alcoholic's identity narra- 
tive). To the extent that we see our own students as "recovering alcoholics*' who 
abuse the comforts of the starus quo by ignoring the ways in which they might 
be interpolated by their cultures and societies and relying too heavily on emo- 
tional discourse as opposed to alcohol, we may treat them as Hindman fears: as 
pawns of ideology who need to be taught to appropriate the theories of experts 
in order to complete smart social analysis. Incorporating attention to extension 
may encourage students* development of an emotional flexibility that validates 
their embodied feelings. In turn, they can enter into discourse communities as 
bodies with resistances, the first of which is feeling itself. 

Even so. to balance this act of unders unding feeling as residing in us, as a 
part of our corporeal fabric as embodied beings, we also need to teach students 
to see emotion as that which connects them to social stmciures, or how affect 
works in bftuxen cultures and individuals in addition to within individuals. That 
is, how feeling spatiali2cs our body in relation to other bodies in the world by 
web-making through connections. As a result, feeling is a tangible way to local- 
ize our knowledge-making practices. When we see feeling as an enabling marker 
of local knowledge, we an end to how our affective relations to the world are 
mapping practices that materialize in the social interactions of bodies, which 
disturbs easy categories of private and public and inner and outer. In turn, we 
begin to respect the ways we should accept the openness of their definitions, 
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refusing hard and last delineations between the two. Finding comfort in closure 
is an act of unbendingnesx or inflexibility. 

Emotional expansion is useful here because it pushes us out in new, some- 
times uncomfortable ways and gives us means to see how the social circulation of 
emotion between bodies works. We must give up control, to prompt a flexibility 
of thinking and feeling with others and beyond the insular self. Vulnerability 
becomes strength for those who reach our and increased self-awareness is often 
an unexpected outcome. Famous yoga instructor Rodney Lee states this elo- 
quently saying. “1 believe were doing yoga so that we can be strong enough to 
be fragile .... I don't think yoga is to keep you from feeling fragile. I think its to 
enable you to be consciously fragile but still feel like, Tm fine with this fragility* 
(2002, p. 4). Teaching siudents to consider seriously their classmates' ideas helps 
to achieve this end. I’ve had students practice contemplative listening in written 
responses to peers who disagreed with their ideas, asking them to write back to 
their peer in ways tlur attempted to respect die dissension and work with it as 
opposed to simply negate it. Even more dian such strategies alone, introducing 
the embodied imagination as a method for the process of inquiry in composi- 
tion studies, one that takes its Uncage from feminism and an Eastern tradition 
of yoga dial challenges hierarchical dualities and seeks integration at its core, 
may show students how to stretch diemsclves without denying or hurting their 
embodied selves in the process. 1 enflesh the contemplative theory of situated 
feeling presented here in the next intcrchaptcr by exploring how it translates to 
the dassioom and gives meaning to a practice of breath control, or prann/ama, 
in die contemplative writing classroom. 



INTERCHAPTER THREE : 26 

THE WRITER’S BREATH 




Your practice is your laboratory. 

— BKS Iyengar. Light on Lift 

Om. shanti. shanti. shanti. (Om. peace, peace, peacr) 

— yopi mantra 

To grow as a writer ts to grow as a penon. 



— Student 



“Alright, everyone knows what to do," I say. “Be sure to sit up straight in 
your chair and plant your feet firmly on the ground, letting that connection give 
you a sense of stability and rootedness, like how you feel in tree pose." Some 
students shift with these words, but many remain still, already practicing the 
attentiveness wc’vc been cultivating over the past few weeks. They have learned 
that being relaxed and being attentive are not separate states but can be coupled 
for greater awareness, and they are using their bodies to achieve this harmony. 

*Now, softly close your eyes," I tell them, noting with pleasure that a hand- 
ful of students had closed their eyes well before my verbal prompt. “Bring the 
lids together, touching but not squeezing them, so you feel the horizon of your 
sealed eyclids. ir With this action, let the pupils of your eyes begin to migrate 
slowly toward the back of your head. Feel the release that gives you in your fore- 
head." 1 * I look out and see my twenty writing students with their eyes closed, 
waiting patiently for my next verbal cue to continue our classroom practice of 
mindful breathing, also known as pranayama in the tradition of Iyengar yoga. 

“Scan your body for tension and release it. Allow your shoulders to drop 
away from your neck and observe your tongue. If it Is pressed up onto the roof 
of your mouth, relax it down onto the floor of your mouth. Let the inner walls 
of your throat soften and spread away from one another, so you feel the hallway 
of your throat becoming wider and wider. Tune your cars inward, and begin to 
listen to the sound of your own breath.” For a few moments. I pause to relax and 
listen to my inhalations and exhalations, collecting my thoughts and readying 
myself for todays lesson and our imminent class discussion. With some effort, I 
let go of everything beyond the present moment of sitting in front of this class, 
my eyes closed, breathing with my students. As I hear our breaths mingle. I feel 
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bonded 10 my students and peaceful, removed from the rush of morning meet- 
ings and lesson planning that began my day. 

"Pay attention to your breath, the inhalations and the exhalations, without 
trying to change them" I say after a long pause without opening my eyes. "Now, 
based on how you arc feeling today, choose which breath is right for you. If you 
are tired, work on our three-part inhalation, sharply inhaling to your lower, 
middle, then upper ribs. Pause after each inhale and once you reach the top 
ribs, release your breath in a steady exhale. If you are stressed and anxious, begin 
to deepen your exhalations, so they become longer than your inhalations. Sec 
your inhalations as *smaIT and your exhalations as "big.” You can try inhaling 
for three slow counts and exhaling for five slow counts, if this helps. If you are 
feeling fairly balanced already, simply concentrate on smoothing out your inha- 
lations and exhalations, making them soft and quiet.” 

"Allow your inhalations to give you energy and your exhalations to expel 
all the worries and stresses of your day. Find peace in your breath.” I look for 
peace in my own breath as I give students a few moments to find a similar calm 
in themselves before guiding us back to regular breathing. "Let your breathing 
return to normal, but keep it smooth and calm. Keeping your eyes closed, pay 
attention to your feelings of peace, awareness and steadiness. Resolve to carry 
these into the rest of your day. The peace you fed now is yours to return to at any 
point; you just have to remember it and work toward it once again. Similarly, 
if you have found focus and awareness now, you can find them again within.” 

I end the breathing exercise by asking my students to invoke a goal the)' arc 
ready to embody: "Now, take a minute to set an intention for yourself. Your in- 
tention could be grounded in the learning goals you have for our class or for all 
of your classes. It may even encompass your social and academic lives. What do 
you hope to accomplish today or this week as a writer and a learner?” I am silent 
as I set my own intention and let students set theirs. 

"Now that you have set it. remember to revisit your intention later today and 
later this week. Use it as a guide for your behavior and a checkpoint for yourself. 
When you arc ready, slowly open your eyes.” I ask my students to freewrite fur 
a few minutes as a way to continue our observation of quiet mindfulness and 
to begin dirccdy applying it to our writing. In her freewrite. Megan questions 
the form of her developing essay on body image dilemmas for young, female 
athletes; she isn’t happy with the argument she has produced. She writes of her 
intention to listen to her *gui* regarding what changes she needs to make to 
her essays form instead of too easily allowing other readers to sway her choices, 
a problem she has documented before. Johnny sets an intention to find a cen- 
tral focus to his wandering thoughts, to put them "inside one of these focused 
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breaths, * and Adam promises himself the freedom to explore his ideas instead of 
just sticking with the first one he has. Adam notes that this is a social goal too 
since he tends to be stubborn in his writing as well as in his daily living. After a 
moment to find our voices, we begin the days lesson with renewed energy and 
focus, plunging into our classroom work with mindfulness. 

HARMONIZING BREATHING AND WRITING 

I share a version of guided prartayama — the Sanskrit term for our meditative, 
focused breathing practice — I've used in my writing courses in order to provoke 
new ideas about how we might engage students' writing bodies in our classes 
and attend to the meaning potential of feeling. Western conceptions of the body 
have often devalued and dismissed our feeling flesh. Tompkins' early call in Me 
and My Shadow to embrace the personal and embodied dimensions of our writ- 
ing and her entreaty for us to give up the pretense of the disembodied and im- 
personal voice in our writing and accept die real body, *thc human frailry of the 
speaker ... his emotions, his history* that supports the writing persona as well 
as the “moment of intercourse with the reader — acknowledgement of the other 
person's presence, feelings, needs" (1987, p. 175) have since led to treatises on 
embodied pedagogy, including Hindmans Making Writing Matter and, recent- 
ly, Kazans Dancing Bodies in the Classroom and Flcckcnstcin's Embodied Lit - 
trades. Recent attempts to consider the writer’s materiality haven't always taken 
a global perspective, however, and have consequendy remained silent on one of 
the most viable ways of attending to the soma tics of learning and the phystcality 
of writing: contemplative education. Drawing on an over 2,500 year-old history 
of Eastern contemplative traditions, contemplative education approaches the 
learner holistically, as a body-hcari-mind. and utilizes contemplative practice to 
transform traditional curricula. As such, contemplative pedagogies offer writing 
studies concrete methods of engaging the body in education and a means of 
developing writers’ mindful awareness of themselves and others as I assert in 
previous chapters. Because of their ability to help students become contextual 
thinker-actors and creative global citizens, contemplative approaches to learning 
arc rapidly glowing in higher education (see, for instance, Simmer- Brown 6 c 
Grace. 201 1). 

In our own field, Moffett was an early adopter of contemplative education, 
before it was even labeled as such, when he argued that “(w) riling and meditating 
arc naturally allied activities” (1982, p. 231). Despite growing academic interest 
in contemplative education, few within writing studies have followed Moffetts 
early inquiries, even as university culture becomes more and more permeated by 
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contemplative practice and education. what Zajonc calls the “silent revolution” 
of higher education (2010. p. 91). This book has been organized around an ef- 
fort to explore what kind of revolution contemplative education might bring to 
writing studies. As I have outlined it, this so-called revolution might be summed 
up by the term I coined in my introduction to explain the shift that occurs when 
we ask students to engage in contemplative pedagogics: the embodied imagi- 
nation. I have highlighted the consequences of becoming embodied imagines 
in my chapters as I explored how we might help students reclaim the mean- 
ing-making potential of their bodies in both Chapter and Intcrchapter One. 
In the second intcrchapter and chapter pair, I argued that seeing writing as an 
embodied process and approaching student writers as writing yogis means thar 
we must approach the learning process differently too, and thai conceptions of 
situated knowledge can help us to do so. Not only docs situated knowledge shift 
our thinking from personal/social binaries to a more inclusive and connected 
picture of knowledge-making, it also helps us respect the qualities of transfor- 
mative openness and mccacognitivc insight developed by contemplative learning 
and knowing. In this final intcrchapter, I will conclude my exploration of the 
embodied imagination as a product of contemplative pedagogy by continuing 
what I started in Chapter Three: looking at how the embodied heuristic of feel- 
ing can help students become more reflective and generative writers. 

As I’ve noted earlier, while I could go to any contemplative tradition to trans- 
form my classes, I have chosen to use yoga to help teach my students rhetorical 
awareness and mindfulness of living and learning. It is a commonplace among 
contemplative educators dial individual instructors must choose the practices 
that guide our pedagogies based on our own practices and interests. My opening 
points to the ways I intend to use this chapter to further explore an integrated yo- 
ga-writing pedagogy that teaches students to embody die writing process widi the 
brcadi. I am drawn to yoga (which includes die exercises of postures, meditation, 
and focused, meditative breathing), because it is, like composition, a praxis or 
an applied philosophy, because it is a practice of doing, much like writing, yoga 
harmonizes well with the tenor of writing rhcturics. From this convergence, I will 
argue diat developing writers’ “emotional flexibility'* by leaching diem to engage 
their feeling bodies through the practice of pramyatna. or meditative, controlled 
breathing, can not only enrich their felt experience of the writing process and the 
physical ease and comfort with which they write but can also attune them to the 
materiality of knowledge making. Students who use pranuyama as a regular com- 
posing ritual begin to appreciate the body as a site of learning and understand 
writing as a somatic experience that occurs with and through the flesh. 

I will explore bow students who self-consciously engage in these embodied 
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writing practices develop, in turn, a greater metacognitive awareness of the writ- 
ing process, reflected in their writings about writing, "Contemplative practices 
arc metacognitive an ention- training . . . research on learning establishes that since 
meditation is metacognitive it supports ideal learning*’ (Repctti, 2010, p. 13). 
Since yoga promotes mctacognition, it follows that dramatic gains can be seen in 
writing yogi s writing about writing, a space ripe for the display of their thinking 
and reflecting. In other words, as students breaihe dicir way into writing, they 
place new value on observing the writing process os it unfolds, documenting 
and analyzing the fdt experience of composing, which helps them become more 
generative and reflective writers. Particularly, students' increased mindfulness 
and flexibility results in developed focus and advanced coping mechanisms to 
deal with the negative emotions of the writing process. Because these emotions 
ore most likely to shut down the writing process and encourage our students' 
procrastination, which can hinder the development of their thinking and their 
drafts, we have a responsibility to attend to student emotion in our classrooms, 
as I argued in Chapter Three. 

To give sufficient space to students' vocalizations of their feeling bodies, as 
represented in the reflective, metacognitive writings they produced during our 
class, like my other two interchaptcrs. I will not focus primarily on students' 
final products. Instead, in the pages that follow I am most interested in students' 
attitudes and approaches toward the process of writing and how these change 
when they self-consciously embody their writing practices. Yoga teaches us that 
being on the padi Ls what is important; die focus is always on the practice of a 
pose, a mediation or a breathing sequence, and not simply die outcome. Even 
so. there will be organic moments where students' reflections will lead me to 
their papers if only to underscore their changing ideas about writing. As will 
become dear, students' own reflective writings serve as a testimony that a focus 
on process doesn't preclude an interest in die texts our students produce. 

While my opening depicts a healthy practice of pranayama , one easily ac- 
cepted by my writing students and mysdf. this wasn’t always so. When I started 
these bieathing exercises with my students, I felt guilty. I worried that our breath 
work would compromise our time to complete die da/s work. I was already 
devoting class time to teaching various yoga Oxanas, or postures, and adding 
another element seemed like it might encroach too much upon our learning 
routine. Even though I was committed to integradng the contemplative prac- 
uccs of yoga in my dassroom, 1 didn’t want my students to "lose" anything for 
the sake of their inclusion. So at first, I kept a dose eye on my watch and tried 
to take attendance while I guided my students through their focused breathing. 
'This multitasking seemed to validate any umc “lost." However, it problemau- 
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cally relied on a banking model of learning that implicitly valued multiplying 
skills over changing auicudcs and also encouraged a rather hapless application of 
mindfulness— one that ignored the irony of attempting to cultivate awareness 
of the present moment by dividing my attention rather than focusing it. If I 
couldn’t stop multitasking, what right did I have to ask students to? Was my 
move to take attendance while engaging them in pranayama any better than 
their attempts to watch TV or check Pacebook while writing assignments for our 
class? Just as my students were slowly convinced of the effectiveness of mindful 
breathing through continued efforts, our classroom breathing gradually taught 
me the importance using contemplative practices in transformative as opposed 
to additive ways. 

I was already witnessing a transformation of the learning culture of my class- 
room due to our practice. Breathing with my students was organically changing 
the pace of my teaching from a sometimes-frantic push to just-gct-onc-morc-lcs- 
son-Iearncd-rcading-complcted-writing-workshop-donc to a more balanced and 
measured tempo. While 1 still felt the urge to push forward as the semester rolled 
along like a rock down a hill, I was learning the difference between acknowledg- 
ing the presence of these urges and acting on them — much as I have learned to 
label my thoughts as thoughts in order to put them aside during my personal 
practice of sitting meditation. Indeed, the whole class seemed to adjust to our 
measured pace by more frequendy entertaining silence as a strategy for thinking. 

I often noticed my students, perhaps in part following my lead, pausing to 
reflect over ideas in comfortable, thoughtful silence. The silence that character- 
ized our breathing exercises was spilling over into our other classroom practices, 
such as the discussions upon which 1 build my lessons. When I was quick to 
push students to talk before the)' were ready, they would often correct my lack 
of mindfulness with the simple query, a Can you give us a moment to think 
about this?" That this question was even directed to me by my students showed 
a growing into engaged silence and a newfound respect for it in our classroom; 
these queries were rarely, if ever, posed by students in my classes where such 
mindful breathing was not a part. Pranayama , it seemed, was teaching us all how 
important reflective, quiet thinking was in the writing classroom — and it was 
reminding me how infrequently such "active" silence is allowed to reign. Before 
bringing yoga and breathing to bear on the process of teaching w riting, it didn’t 
occur to me that students might need to be taught how to create generative and 
reflective silence within the space of our classroom, a kind of silence I value in 
my own writing process. This is a kind of silence students done often enter- 
tain — largely because they don’t have to since their teachers, peers or iPods easily 
fill in the void with voice. To construct a simple binary between the silence of 
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mindfulness and the mindless voices of digital technology is not what I am after, 
but the increased volume and pace of our lives and. thus, classrooms is certainly 
ever the more reason to find means of refocusing on the present moment and 
reducing distractions, especially when we are engaged in the process of writing. 

Since the beginning of that first semester of bringing pranayama into my 
classroom. I have come to see time for reflective silence and breathing during 
class time as equal in value to our time for discussion or in -class writing, and I 
participate as fully as I can while still prompting my students." Mindful breath- 
ing and practiced silence, in other words, haw become part of the work of my 
writing classroom, reminding me and my students how important it is for writ- 
ers to cultivate a habit of reflection and a writing life characterized by awareness 
if we hope to use the writing process not only to communicate but also to learn 
about ourselves and the world in which we live. The attentive awareness that 
pranayama fosters applies equally to the goals of mindful living and also mindful 
writing, the kind of writing that can support an education vested in the princi- 
ples of social justice and feminist pedagogy. It also helps create a strong contem- 
plative foundation when paired with the *yoga for writers" practices I outlined 
in Interchapter Two. 

EMOTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

Daniel Coleman is perhaps the best-known popular theorist of emotions 
in education and the workplace. Of great interest to educators are Colemans 
theories of emotional intelligence, defined as “masterly of] die emotional realm* 
(1995. p. xiii). In his book. Emotional Intelligence, Coleman claims lineage from 
Howard Gardner's theories of multiple intelligences but faults Cardncr for fo- 
cusing on cognitive elements in his categories to the exclusion of feelings. Go- 
leman describes emotional intelligence, calling it a subset of Gardner s person- 
al intelligences, as an individual s awareness of her own and others' emotions 
toward the ends of self-control and the management of emotional encounters 
with others (1995, p. xiii). To prove the importance of emotional intelligence, 
Coleman spends much time working through case scenarios to highlighi the 
benefits of addressing emotional abilities in the workplace and in education. He 
believes emotional intelligence acts a corollary to IQ so that while the latter is 
seemingly out of our control, working to “master the emotional realm" (1995, 
p. xiii) provides “a better chance to use whatever intellectual potential die genet- 
ic lottery may have given to [us]" (1995. p. xii). Within Colemans economic 
model, focused on traditional understandings of success in work and school, 
emotions become a skill of the capitalist who seeks to profit as much from his 
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financial relationships as his personal ones. 

While widely popular. Golcman’s term is too problematic for inclusion in 
contemplative writing pedagogy. First, although he admits dial the emotional 
and the rational often work together in harmony, Coleman ultimately secs them 
as "two minds* that work as "semi-independent faculties” (1995. p. 9). which 
problematically gives the impression that comprehension can sometimes be de- 
void of emotion. This separation stands in stark contrast to a contemplative 
understanding of cmoiion as an organic form of our body’s energy so that we 
can no more stop feeling than cease breathing (Iyengar, 2005. p. 82). Second, 
Colemans theory tends to ignore difference and focuses more on promoting 
assimilation in a cookie-cutter, male-dominated world. His is a world of capi- 
talists seeking to gain as much ground as possible, which unfortunately reduces 
emotional intelligence to the level of a commodity. Here, gender is ignored, of- 
ten along with other factors of situatedness including dass and race. !\>sitioncd 
within patriarchal capitalism, Colemans term lacks attention to difference and 
diversity and is fixated on singular self-control of emotions, which are in turn 
feminized; he thereby constructs emotional intelligence as a site of masculinized 
social control where the gains lie in "creating 'smooth' and efficient worker rela- 
tions” (Bolcr, 1999. p. 61). 

In my last diapter, I introduced emotional flexibility as a means of approach- 
ing the work of feeling in contemplative pedagogy. Merc, 1 suggest we trade 
talk of emotional intelligence for emotional flexibility. Colemans term tends 
to denigrate emotional awareness to the level of a commodity, which can be 
deployed for capitalist gains. Because it refuses lineage from such troubled terms 
and springs instead from a tradition of yogic mindfulness that parallels feminist 
theories of connected and situated knowing, emotional flexibility is more hope- 
ful and is self-conscious of embodied difference. Unlike emotional intelligence, 
which works widiin a genetic range bestowed upon us by fate or divine will (Co- 
leman. 1999. p. xii), 1 approach emotional flexibility as a skill that can be culti- 
vated, taught and learned — just as flexibility is taught and developed in the yoga 
studio. Indeed, by utilizing contemplative acts like pranayama as writing tools, 
my students grow to become writing yogis of their thoughts and emotions. That 
is, our classroom practice of mindful breathing helps my students develop emo- 
tional flexibility they can use to become more generative and reflective writers 
who are strong and resilient in die face of negative emotions and thoughtful and 
compassionate in their attempts to understand and utilize the meaning potential 
of feeling in their composing processes. 

Our feelings, whether inspired by the ideas and memories about which we 
arc writing, generated by the writing process itself, or produced by our body's 
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responses and organic intelligence, energize our writing. I like how Iyengar, puis 
it: “The very word, inspiration, meaning both to breathe in and to grasp a feeling 
in the form of an idea, ciprcsscs the way the brain is charged during inhalation" 
and reminds us of the body's role in meaning creation <2005. p. 75). Iyengar 
accounts for what we might call felt knowledge after Sandra Perl’s exploration 
of felt sense, or the “body's knowledge before it’s articulated in words” (2004, p. 
1). If lyengjir accounts for the ways invention is embodied, he docs so by linking 
breadi and emotion. According to yoga, focusing on the breath, prana or life 
force and energy, makes us attentive to our feelings (and thus able to reshape 
them). A focus on prana also stabilizes our mind by bringing it back into dia- 
logue with our body, connecting us to the rest of the material world, in turn. In 
the simplest terms, prana situates us. And because prana is never still but rather 
flows between all material objects, this situatedness is dynamic. 'Ihe very act of 
inhalation confuses boundaries between self and environment, insisting on an 
interrelatedness of all matter. Inhalation, therefore, literally opens us to new 
possibilities and ways of being and thinking that are in constant flux, teaching us 
patience in the face of change. Like catching our breath outside on a windy day 
or grappling with the evolution of meaning over the course of successive writing 
drafts, we must learn to be responsive to our ever-changing environments. 

If situated knowledge, at its best, is attuned to the ways our social and mate- 
rial placement locates us in the world in particular ways, then pranajama . or the 
practice of focused breathing and awareness, represents how we both surrender 
ourselves to our environments and how we also exert ourselves on these environ- 
ments as we filter them through our bodies, changing them and ourselves. By 
the deceptively simple act of breathing, then, my students learn to embody and 
enact the reflective and reflexive inquiry at the heart of the embodied imagina- 
tion and to apply this to their own writing processes. As embodied imaginers, 
students join the social, emotional and bodily dimensions of knowing and of 
making meaning. Approaching feeling through the contemplative means that 
we understand it as, in part, sensational, a slowing heartbeat and steady hands, as 
well as emotive and conceptual, such as feelings of peacefulness and receptivity 
for the upcoming discussion and lesson. 

Flexibility is the ability to bend without breaking; similarly, when applied to 
our emotions, it is the ability* to balance the weight of our emotional responses 
and the need to accommodate others'. Yogis can only stretch as far as they can 
maintain balance; stretching without minding our own positioning will cause us 
to fall over. Mindful breathing helps us become aware of this need for balance 
and can teach us how to attain it through our bodies and exercise it in our men- 
tal and physical activities. To find this balance, or to become emotionally flexi- 
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ble. wc must learn to pair the movements of extension and expansion. Iyengar 
explains that extension requires attending to our inner space and expansion re- 
quires reaching out toward others and the unknown <2005, pp. 33-34). The 
literal core of both acts is the center. 

Respiration is a prime example of the coupling of extension and expansion, 
learned at the level of our bodies. During inhalation, our lungs expand and wc 
bring the outside world into our body, allowing it to affect us, often in ways wc 
may not initially predict. As we take in a bread), we literally and metaphorically 
take in and process the new. or that which we label as “other" because it exists 
outside of ourselves. If “(ijnhalation engulfs the whole body, expanding from 
center to periphery** (Iyengar. 2005. p. 75), then extension occurs in turn: a [d] 
uring exhalation, the tide recedes, drawing back toward the center" (Iyengar, 
2005. pp. 75-76). For as wc exhale, we move inward to our center, refocusing on 
the self, even as that self has been changed and shaped by the new breath circu- 
lating within our inner body until it too is released and the process begins again. 

Mindful breadiing, or pranayamu, becomes a practice and a tool for teach- 
ing emotional flexibility in the writing classroom because it asks writers to pay 
attention to how the body feels and what the body docs in order to develop 
writing habits that apply die strengdi and flexibility of the yogi to the writing 
process. Simply put, flexibility is achieved when writers can practice both self/ 
inner- and othcr/outer- dircctcdncss and balance the two moves in their com- 
positions and their composing processes. Mere, the body is used as a hinge for 
new ways of thinking about writing and new ways of doing writing, or actually 
engaging in the process of composing Instead of brains in vats, student writers 
in this paradigm arc best understood as writing yogis, as body-hearx-minds who 
use their physical beings as writing laboratories, or as lived sites for the practice 
and research of the writing and meaning-making process (enacting the expecta- 
tion invokrd in my epigraph). Mindful breathing thereby becomes an integral 
practice for instructors who want to forward embodied writing pedagogies that 
seek to rejoin the meaning-making potential of both thinking and feeling as they 
come itigedicr in the physical writing body. Imagining and enacting writing as a 
situated and embodied process by attending to the breath specifically invites stu- 
dents to think about how the body is integral to the composing process and how 
the relationship between thought and emotion shapes the tapestries of words 
and meanings writers create. 

Emotional flexibility becomes a viable alternative to other pedagogical con- 
cepts of emotion as it authorizes feeling at the same time it considers those 
feelings in the context of outside perspectives, ambiguity and possibility. Indeed, 
traditional models of inquiry and critical analysis can be made stronger by being 
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coupled with feminist acts of emotional flexibility. Too often the structure of 
“claim plus reasons” that rules academic argument seeks a kind of hollow closure 
and encourages our students to “play it safe” with surface-level topics that may 
or may not complicate, challenge or confirm embodied beliefs and values. Just as 
often there remains litdc room for students to explore Ideas threatening to their 
identities, which arc tied deeply to embodied beliefs and feelings. Within femi- 
nist contemplative pedagogies, however, emotion becomes not simply a subject 
of critical inquiry, but a process of inquiry itself leaching students to trace in 
their writing the entanglement of situated feeling and thinking and encouraging 
the development of emotional flexibility* may prompt them to entertain new 
viewpoints seriously without die threat having to divorce from their flesh by 
capitulating to expert ideas or uncritically staying rooted in their own. 

Even if it ism standard practice to pay attention to the breath during the 
writing process, understanding meditative mindfulness as a primer for the learn- 
ing process isn't os esoteric as it may have been even a few years ago. With the 
proliferation of yoga retreats for writers and the rise of contemplative education 
and organizations that promote mindful pedagogies in higher education such as 
the Center for the Contemplative Mind in Society, many educators have accept- 
ed die ways contemplation and mindfulness practice, such as meditation and 
pranayama (which is a kind of meditation focused on the breath rather than on 
a mantra), can be successfully deployed as part of a holistic learning process that 
links the body and the mind. Appreciating the breath “as it is" while learning to 
direct its energies toward where one wants it to be is pragmatic in the writing 
classroom, in particular, because it teaches students that they must start where 
they arc. or that acknowledging their present reality is necessary to move forward 
toward new embodied imaginings which unify the body’s desires and the mind's 
energies. On the page, diese paired actions represent a fusion of the critical and 
the creative that characterizes die most socially-viable and personally-fulfilling 
kinds of writing our students can produce, leaching mindfulness through the 
breath cultivates an environment of well-being that benefits teachers too. As 
Rrpctti notes, “(t)hc professor who meditated with students is supporting not 
only her students but herself against teacher burnout and other ills diar threaten 
motivation on a daily basis” (2010, p. 11). 

WORKING TOWARD EMOTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

Encouraging students to approach their writing processes as embodied 
through the practice of pnttutyatnj, known to target the subtle body of emotions 
in yoga, helps them attend to their physical and emotional responses to writing. 
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Mindfulness sorts, after all. with the practice of paying close attention, a skill 
we deem necessary for successful writing. While we already insist writers apply 
such attentiveness to their subject matter, using the skills of close reading and 
analysis, we might also include increased awareness of the feeling body as the 
writing subject and the material origin of meaning. One way to respect the body 
as an epistemic origin is to become more aware of and responsive to our feelings 
as writers — “gut"/ ideational, psychological and physiological.* 1 Pranayama asks 
writers to develop diis corporeal orientation and trains them to attend to feeling 
via the breath. 

Flexibility is literally the ability to bend without breaking; similarly, when 
applied to our emotions it is the ability to balance the weight of our emotional 
response and the need to accommodate others'. Yogis can only stretch as far as 
they can maintain balance; stretching without minding our own positioning will 
cause us to fall over. Likewise. I previously qualified emotional flexibility by in- 
sisting it included two complementary skills that encouraged equal application 
of rraching within and widiout in order to maintain harmony between balance 
and stretching. Here, I argue that the practice of mindful breathing engages 
student writers in and brings them through the paired skills of emotional flexi- 
bility, extension and expansion, which I developed in my last chapter. In Light 
ott Life , Iyengar explains that extension requires attending to our inner space, or 
our center, and expansion requires reaching out from our center toward others 
and the unknow n. The literal core of both acts is the center; extension moves 
inward to die center and expansion moves outward from the center (Iyengar, 
2005* pp. 33-34). 

These acts of emotional flexibility, needed to engage in an embodied rhe- 
torical process, share much with what feminist Nira Yuval-Davis has recently 
called die “rooting” and “shifting” functions of transversal politics. Yuval-Davis 
credits feminists in Bologna. Italy for the cultivation of diis democratic, feminist 
political practice based on three interlocking concepts: standpoint theory’s re- 
minder that because differing viewpoints produce varying bodies of knowledge, 
any one body of knowledge is essentially unfinished; that even those who are 
positioned similarly may not share the same values or identifications; and thar 
notions of equality need not be replaced by respect for difference but can be 
used to encompass difference (Yuval-Davis. 1999. pp. 1-2). What I like about 
Yuval-Davis’ terms, “rooting” and “shifting” is their bent toward movement and 
their reflection of the skills of flexibility and awareness I approach from a yogic 
mindset. From Italian feminists Yuval-Davis introduces the concept of rooting 
as a reflexive knowledge of (one’s] own positioning and identity" and shifting as 
M put(ing] [ourselves] in the situation of those widt whom [we] arc in dialogue 
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and who arc different" (Yuval- Davis. 1999, p. 3). Extension and expansion arc 
the writing yogi’s terms for rooting and shifting; flexibility is only achieved when 
we cm practice both sclf/inner- and other/ outer- directed ness. That these acts 
arc recursive and complementary insists on the importance of first understand- 
ing ourselves by locating our center so that an acceptance of where we arc at any 
given moment is necessary to reach out toward the new. 

This kind of centering isn’t solipslstic since the very process of rooting in our 
center teaches us to shift toward an outside world of which we recognize we are 
a part, connected by our wry materiality. This is because yoga sees all matter, 
prakrtt. including that which makes up the body and the mind, as connected, 
exchanging dualities between body/ mind and sclf/othcr for a much more com- 
plicated understanding of intersubjectivity and connected beingness. From this 
viewpoint, acts of both extension and expansion are situated within a personal 
body but teach this body to be simultaneously inner-dircctcd and outer-directed 
as it becomes aware of its connected narure by drawing within and reaching 
without. The emotional flexibility created by honing die skills of extension and 
expansion realize Haraways behest that "[w|c need to learn in our bodies ... to 
name where we are and are not, in dimensions of mental and physical space we 
hardly know how to namc n (1991c. p. 190) and may begin to name these spac- 
es. These terms are also reflective of feminist themes of empowerment in ways a 
traditional vocabulary of emotions in education arc not. 

Mindfulness of and concentration on the breathing process can teach stu- 
dents valuable, practical lessons they can immediately apply to their writing. As 
we breathe, my students and I become more balanced in body and heart as well 
as in mind. Equanimity within the paradigm of mindfulness is best understood 
as a compassionate and balanced response, a meeting of extension and expan- 
sion, not an absence of feeling. Mindful breathing teaches students to embody 
this process of rooting in the center and shifting from the center, creating within 
them emotional flexibility they can apply to their writing. Receptivity and root- 
edness. like inhalation and exhalation, are parts of a whole process , necessary in 
equal measure for balance. Mindfulness of and concentration on the breathing 
process can teach students valuable, practical lessons they can immediately apply 
to their writing. In particular, students learn through our breathing exercises 
that effective writing sessions begin with responsiveness to their current feelings, 
which may position them as more self- or other-centered at any given moment. 
Only they can target which of our breaths will balance their emotional states, 
which is why the choice of breath documented at the start of this essay is so 
important. On an immediate and instrumental level, the choice of breath gives 
students a reason to become aware of their current energy level as well as how 
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this relates to their rcceptivcncss to the writing process. Students realize that 
they arc faced with writing deadlines to begin drafting a new essay regardless of 
how energized they feel after a full day of classes and welcome ways of revving 
up their energy levels, no matter how atypical diese methods may seem at first. 
As students begin to embody the lessons learned through mindful breathing to 
their thinking about writing, this developed equanimity translates into a more 
open engagement with outside sources and alternate viewpoints. 

For instance, when the class I follow in my opening narration first attempted 
pranayama together, many students assumed that they were anxious simply be- 
cause they were in class, so they used longer exhalations to calm themselves. They 
chose dicir breath based on what they anticipated feeling as opposed to listening 
to their bodies. As a result of using calming breaths when they were more tired 
than anxious, some of my students complained of sleepiness after our inaugural 
pranayama practice. As my student Johnny stated. °l found the breathing calm- 
ing and relaxing, but almost too much to the point where I was lulled to sleep. 
I came out of the exercise feeling relaxed, but also with a strong urge to go to 
sleep." After a few more attempts. Johnny learned to "check in” with his feelings 
before choosing a breathing pattern. He noted in his blog that he stopped using 
long exhalations by default and began, instead, to analyze his feelings and scan 
his body. Johnny started working with the three-part inhalation to create energy 
and, therefore, engagement with his environment; after listening to his body, 
he found that was what he most needed. In navigating the consequences of his 
choice. Johnny learned two lessons: first, that he needs to pay attention to his 
body if he hopes to be an effective learner and writer, and second, that under- 
standing and navigating his feelings is part of the work he must complete to this 
end. His breath became a means for these recognitions. 

Johnny's experiences should also remind us that remaining open to new 
ideas is a task a peacefully attentive mind can handle with greater acuity than 
a foggy, sleepy one. Johnny's classmate. Ryan, reiterated this conclusion in his 
blog, stating that the three-part energetic breathing, "gives me ideas for writ- 
ing. or simply refreshes me after hours of writing. After (breathing) breaks. I 
feel energized and usually have better ideas more readily than before breaks.* 
Ryan links these "better ideas” to "the positive energy ... the deep inhalations 
did give me .... Now I'm not going to lie to you. it wasn't a miracle cure. 1 
didn't suddenly burst out full of energy, ready to conquer the world. But it 
did help." While nor a "miracle” this "positive energy" was indeed a motivator. 
Ryan called up energy through his breath, channeling prana to give him the 
excitement, endurance and ideas he needed for writing. 

In his comments, Ryan is likely referring to the effects of physiological 
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coherence, which has been shown to result from contemplative practices like 
meditative breathing. “Correlates of physiological coherence include a regular 
heart rhythm, decreased sympathetic nervous system activation and increased 
parasympathetic activity and increased heart-brain synchronization (the brains 
alpha rhythms become more synchronized to the heartbeat” (Schoncr 6c Kelso, 
1988; Tiller, McCraty 6 C Atkinson. 1996; quoted in Hart, 2004, p. 31). In oth- 
er words, the effects of the physiological coherence brought on by pratiayama 
include the calming energy of focus as opposed to the jittery energy of caffeine 
since attentive breathing harmonizes the body and drops levels of anxiety. As 
Ryans and Johnny’s testimony highlights, students often begin to appreciate pra- 
nayama from an practical orientation radier than a philosophical one; the energy 
that mindful breathing gives diem is a quality of our practice they value imme- 
diately— once hooked by practicality, deeper meanings have time to take root. 

For instance, as Johnny’s corporeal awareness grew as a result of practicing 
prandyurnds he realized along with Ryan how breathing could not only help him 
monitor his states of feeling, but how it could also help him reshape those feel- 
ings. Johnny began to quesdon the role of his entire body during our breathing 
exercises and after a few weeks, he relates increasing success in using pranayama 
as a writing ritual to how receptive he is to his full being and not only his breath 
while performing it: 

As wc continued to practice the breathing exercises my goal 
has been to channel the exercises into becoming relaxed and 
energized at the same time. While 1 tried to adhere to all the 
instructions of the breathing, ... 1 found mysdf still coming 
out the exercise more sleepy than 1 had entered .... With the 
last two practices 1 have felt myself become more and more 
relaxed and at die same time energized during the class exer- 
cise. 1 think 1 can attribute it to paying particular attention 
to my posture during the breaths .... Before 1 think I would 
allow myself to unintentionally slouch, or relax in the chair, 
conaibuung to my continued sleepiness from the morning. 

While focusing extra on my posture, I think 1 have been able 
to gain more from the exercise .... Writing after, 1 not only 
felt relaxed, 1 felt balanced. 

My student's comment about posture is important for the ways it links the 
breath, body and mind together as they form his states of receptivity and root- 
edness. In slumped postures that allow the body to turn iriwaid. Johnny found 
himself feeling so rooted he wanted to distance himself entirely from his envi- 
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ronmcnt through sleep. But when he concentrated on opening his body while 
focusing on breaths that continued this action, he felt energized and more con- 
nected to the community of our classroom and treeptive to the learning process. 
These actions can explain why he feds a sense of emotional balance that he can 
take into the writing process after our practice. 

As his teacher. 1 could see the effects of Johnny's growing mindfulness taking 
place in his blogs. Johnny’s blogs at the beginning of the semester, those that 
correlate with a breathing practice that drew him further inwurd, were much 
more focused on pleasing himself as a writer. For instance, he states in these his 
intention of "getting out [his] true thoughts* as a writer and learning to have *no 
reservations about what 1 am writing.” Later, as he attunes himself to his body 
and learns better emotional balance, Johnnys blogs contain more interest in 
audience and state his attempts to make his papers ‘'easier to read for the reader" 
while still remaining interesting to him. While some of these growing concerns 
may be attributable to the workshops and peer reviews that were a pan of our 
class. Johnny is also certainly embodying new attitudes about writing that grew 
as a result of composing with pranayama. 

By the conclusion of our course, these lessons of balance and harmony per- 
meaird not only students' practical applications of the breathing exercises but 
also the ways they diought about the writing process. In a final dass reflection, 
Mark noted that prior to our dass he was reticent to open up to others. Mark 
isn’t referring to shyness but rather a self-confessed inability to deeply listen to 
his dassmates and to reflea on their differing viewpoints. He accounts for the 
new openness he felt at the conclusion of our course as an effect of his embodied 
awareness of the writing process developed through breathing exercises that en- 
gaged him in the acts of expansion toward others alongside extension toward his 
center. 31 Mark notes, *1 can sense that in some ways I’ve grown more open 
Yoga and breathing meditation have helped my focus and made me more open. 
Hopefully both have made me a better, more intelligent person.” The growth my 
student accounts for is holistic; in learning to balance his writing body and the 
outside world, he has grown flexible enough to respect his own ideas as well as 
to remain open to his audience and environment. The flexibility learned ditough 
yoga thus “becomes more than a physical attribute; it is transformed into a living 
metaphor* (Cohen. 2006-2007, p. 15). Mark senses that this growth is a gain 
for his "intelligence* which would give greater authority to his writing as well as 
his etki tr, making him a ^better* person and therefore, we can conclude, a more 
believable and persuasive writer. 

What is interesting in Marks reflection is his simultaneous attention to his 
developed “focus” on the self and the writing task at hand as well as his openness 
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co others and foreign ideas. By noting both together, my student is actualizing 
the com piemen tari ness of extension and expansion, lhat he goes on to state in 
the same blogged reflection, "The learning that has occurred so fax this semester 
because of our practice [of yoga and writing] has driven me to not take ideas and 
experiences at face value,” testifies that he applied the lessons from our breathing 
practice to his writing. The strongest writing Mark produces, according to his 
blog, dialogues his “own ways” of being with "new ways of thinking.* 

Mark embodied this discovery with his final class paper, which he chose 
to write about deviance on campus. In his first draft, he argued that while 
underage drinking was an activity in which many college students participat- 
ed, students who abstained w*ould not be automatically socially ostracized for 
their decision. He spoke from his own experience of occasionally abstaining at 
parties when he had a big test the following day (he drank at other times). In 
talking with classmates about his ideas however. Mark encountered another 
student who passionately disagreed with him since she had indeed felt excluded 
because of her decision to abstain entirely from underage drinking. While Mark 
entered my class disdaining the practice of peer review because he felt his peers 
could in no way help him write a better draft, by the end of our class he sought 
out an interview with the student who disagreed and. without my prompting, 
used her as a source in his paper. He also asked me if the two of them could 
peer review with each other (I usually assigned pairs). Marks final draft was a 
powerful mediation between his original arguments and his classmates' dissent- 
ing opinions. In it, he included his classmates' opinion that he didn’t encounter 
ostracization when abstaining because he was already accepted as a "drinker* 
in his social circles: °I discovered that the barrier [between my experience and 
my classmate’s) ... was due to the bond alcohol creates between drinkers. * Led 
by his breath, Mark didn't simply learn the power of using experience as evi- 
dence in his academic writing; he understood the necessity of analyzing his own 
experiences and putting them in dialogue with others' in order to build the 
most socially- and personally-rcsponsible knowledge, knowledge that respects 
multiple "ways of being.* As this example illuminates, these acts of emotional 
flexibility are mctacognitivc acts, acts of thinking about thinking, about writing 
and about being in the world. 

Of course, for some students learning to take in less from the outside is cru- 
cial to dieir development of balance as writers. These students have overextended 
ihcmsdvcs in the past by being too receptive, causing them to lose their center as 
writers. These are the students that plead with us to read their ideas and tell them 
if they arc "right* and ask us to just tell them "what we want" because they’ll do 
whatever it takes to get on "A," if we could simply quantify thar for diem. In the 
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past. I’ve found such students to be simultaneously some of my best writers and 
the hardest to teach because what I "wont" is for them to take risks and to uncov- 
er their own views in their writing and not to rcgurgitaic what they think mine 
are. Such unquestioning receptivity is a common problem for students used to 
echoing the thoughts of other* and not investing the time to work through their 
own ideas cither because they haven’t prioritized their own thinking in fear of 
risking a “good” grade (preferring instead the “safe" essay) or because they are 
afraid their thoughts won t be merited against those of their teachers' or those es- 
poused by other “experts ” Writing that embodies the risky business of seriously 
considering another’s ideas by taking them in and testing them against personal 
experiences and feelings is normally avoided. But, breathing exercises can help 
cultivate a mind more perceptive of die need for balance and can support a 
pedagogy that asks students to engage with their experiences. Mark's classmate, 
Megan explained that her balance directly resulted from what she learned from 
our breathing exercises and how she felt about her writing produced after these 
exercises: ’'Emotionally, I'm much more attached to what I write. I give very 
personal essays now in a way that I never did beforehand. I give essays that while 
reading back on [them], I don’t fed alienated by [them]. 1 fed like they a part of 
me.” Writing has become a means of developing self-awareness for this student. 

Unlike Mark. Megan worried almost exclusively about her imagined audi- 
ence. In early blogs. Megan wrote that it would be a sign of growth if she could 
begin to incorporate her own experiences and ideas in her writing and worry less 
about pleasing others and accommodating anticipated criticisms from her au- 
dience. After a semester of using pranayama to motivate and sustain her writing 
and increase her mindfulness, Megan did learn to become more responsive to 
her own concerns os a writer, according to her final, blogged reflection on her 
changed attitudes toward the writing process: 

This semester, my views on what it means to grow as a writ- 
er have drastically changed. Prior to [our doss], writing was 
about pleasing an audience. Now, I have been searching more 
for what I care about and WANT to write about. I've also 
been focusing a lot more on my writing for exactly what it is. 

'Iherc's less comparison to the writing of those authors we read 
in class, and more comparison between my old writing style 
and new style. I think this is perhaps my greatest realization, 
because to grow as a writer means not to glow in the world as 
a writer, but to improve upon oneself and dimb your own lad- 
der ... I think that emotionally. I’ve got [ten] a lot more relaxed 
about writing dirough breathing, and dial is gtowth. 
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Indeed. Megans mid-semester writing marked a transition point for her as she 
found a link between the breaths she used to give her calm and confidence for 
her composing process and the voices she incorporated within her writing For 
a mid-semester revision assignment, she wrote a triple- voiced narrative instead 
of a traditional, claim-driven argument because she felt it better represented her 
ideas, even if it risked shocking her audience — including me. her teacher. 'Ihc 
essay that resulted was an extremely powerful one that narrated the extreme 
pressure female athletes face to stay dun and yet remain strong, a paradox my 
student explored with an academic researchers voice and intermittently spoke 
back to with two additional voices: her own personal voice, which examined the 
changing thought process and confusions of a growing teenager, and die voice 
of popular culture as depicted by singer Rhianna's song, ’’Question Existing.* 
'Ihc song both asks and genders the question of what it means to be judged for 
performance and image and champions living for oneself. Ihc paper Megan 
produced thus embodied for her a lesson of claiming an authoritative voice so 
that I d argue that while my student might not be able to write a multi-voiced 
narrative in her biology class, what she will have learned about rhetorical flexibil- 
ity and the link between form and content will transfer to other classes, making 
her writing stronger there as well. 

Every new language gives us new ways of diinking, and yoga docs this for my 
students who are able to revisit and “re-see* the writing process as embodied by 
framing it within the terms of their bodies, emotions, movements and breaths. 
But what they gain isn’t simply a new language, and what we gain as teachers 
isn’t simply some Sanskrit to include in our professional writing: instead, these 
acts help us to talk with students in new ways about what it means to develop a 
writing practice, and how they might cultivate awareness of themselves as writers 
and meaning-makers and what the physical process of composing entails. That is, 
the embodied practice of pranayama urges students to plan generative, body-con- 
scious methods of approaching writing and learning tasks, gives them a method 
of monitoring themselves as they move through their writing and provides a sup- 
portive system of stop-point evaluation more interested in intrinsic growth than 
extrinsic success, particularly in die form of grades. This shouldn't be surprising 
since pranayama is a means of metacognition itself, as it engages writers in learn- 
ing to develop a conscious relationship to cognitive and emotional states that 
allows them io reflect on and to redirect dicir patterns of diought and feeling. 

Breathing In Focus. Breathing Out Negative Emotions 

Breathing not only teaches us balance by unifying the energies ofsdf and the 
world but also helps us to concentrate on the present moment and to be attrruive 
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to our embodied needs in it. Meditation, whether on the breath, in intention or a 
nun era. his long been known to increase our powers of focus ind concentration. 
As Iyengar states, M [w]atching the flow of the breadi also teaches stability of con- 
sciousness, which leads to concentration .... The power of concentration allows 
you to invest your new* energy judiciously” (2005 p. 72). By paying attention 
to our breath, my students learn to focus the energy' of the physical and mental 
body, which can result in more productive writing sessions wherein they feel in 
greater control of the distractions dut surround diem. "Hie stronger their powers 
of attention, the more likely it is that they will stay motivated to condnuc writing 
and the less likely they will be blocked by stress or anxiety. 

While diese arc lessons individually felt, they arc collaboratively learned. Be- 
cause students do not always arrive on time to class and because we start with 
our breathing exercises, we've had to learn as a class how' to deal productively 
with the interruptions not only caused by other loud classes heard through the 
thin walls of our room but also by our own members entering die room after 
we’ve started. When we first stalled our breathing exercises, my students would 
open their eyes to see who had entered; later in the semester the majority re- 
mained focused on their breath, a demonstrable effect of their learned attentive- 
ness. Not responding to distraction is an act of agency and of choice that many 
students hadn't considered prior to die dass. Our age of multitasking and my 
students' almost absolute reliance on technology hides the choice; the cell call 
may go unanswered and the blinking Facebook message ignored. Sam noted in 
her blog that before our class, she never thought about the importance of focus 
during writing, but that now she understands it and attributes her success to our 
practice of prarutyama: V I would have never guessed that yoga ... could hdp a 
person focus as much as it has for me. My new writing habits arc dcfinitdy more 
productive that the ones in the past like watching TV and Facebooking.^ Part 
of wlur students arc learning during these classroom moments is the difference 
between contemplative beholding what happens around us (noting the noise 
caused by a late dassmatc and then letting it go) and attaching to these events 
(peeking our eyes open to observe the entering classmate). 

Students can apply these lessons to their own bodies as equally as to other 
bodies and their environments. Because breathing rejoins our body and mind 
and urges them to work together for a common purpose, it is a helpful practice 
for writers who find their own bodies sources of distraction when attempting to 
focus — a common problem. One of my students. Steven, said this: 

'Ihrough the last few weeks, 1 have been able to concentrate in 

English a lot more because of the breathing exercises. At first. 

I had a lot of trouble concentrating. My nose always itched, 
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or 1 hid 10 cough, or something like that. But after the first 
few times I learned to tunc this out and concentrate on my 
breathing .... I am amared at the changes that have taken 
place in my writing since I started this class. I now see writing 
as a lot more physical and I can really jump right into it with 
the right combination of breathing exercises and habits. I 
always look forward to using these methods witile I write 
papers. 

Deciding what distractions arc enabling versus those that arc disabling is a strate- 
gy students tell me they often use to stay focused on their writing when working 
in loud dorms or heavily-populated libraries on campus. Even in the library, 
where many of my students go to escape from the noise, is distracting fur many. 
Some of my students were worried about peer judgment if they used prxnuyjnu 
in these public spaces: *1 didn't like doing [breathing exercises] in the library at 
first, where I write most of my papers, because there arc a lot of people there. 
I don’t like closing my eyes, thinking about my inhalations, when others are 
around." 'Ihc usefulness of the breathing exercises, however, tended to win out 
over the fear of peer judgment: “1 done mind [breathing exercises in the library] 
anymore, I just do it; I figure no one cares if I dose my eyes for a minute. I mean 
there arc people taking naps in the library, so really a breathing exercise isn't 
that weird or out of the ordinary* there. I feel much more concentrated after the 
exercise so I'll do it in the library* Ihe sheer number of students who reported 
performing pmayama in the library and other public spaces on campus testi- 
fied to me just how much they valued the practice. Prartayamd also encouraged 
students to re-evaluate the moments of the writing process when they weren't 
breathing. Another of my students, Gndy, noted in a blog entry that she took 
to listening to dassical music on her iPod as a way of maintaining her mindful 
and peaceful state after completing breathing exercises. Cindy states that she 
’'learned how important it is to develop and maintain focus this semester and to 
be aware when focus is lost. I didn't do this before. ‘ As a result. Cindy had come 
to my class with much frustration over writing. She was able to finally dispd this 
frustration through her breath. 

foanayama teaches writers that where the breath is, the heart will be as well. 
Cindy's response illuminates how the inability to focus can become both the 
cause and the source of the negative emotions of the writing process. If emotion- 
al stress pulls the body and mind in separate directions, then these moments of 
appreciating the breath teach students that to alleviate such stress, it is necessary 
to rejoin the body and mind; the breath becomes a vchidc for this. Iyengar tells 
us that *[t]hc breath, working in the sheath of the physical body, serves as a 
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bridge between body and mind’' (2005. p. 73). Developing skills to channel the 
breath in hopes that the mind will follow can help writers cultivate successful 
strategies fur navigating the demands of the writing process, demands that are 
often emociunal and anxiety-producing for our students (and ourselves). Breath- 
ing mindfully can create positive feelings and cultivate a quieted and calmed 
consciousness, ready to create and problem-solve. We know this instinctively 
as we unconsciously take deep breaths before walking on stage, and we are even 
culturally reminded of the ways conscious breathing promotes focus when a 
friend encourages us to “just breathe" when we arc in the midst of a trying situ- 
ation. wondering what course of action to take 

Learning how to use the breath to refocus their emotional states is important 
for students who rush from one class to another, hardly giving thought to the 
ways their performance in one will impact their successful learning in other. 
For instance, leftover anxiety from a test taken in the class before mine can chip 
away at my students’ concentration, leaving them to fret more over the correct- 
ness of their answers on that test dian to learn a new reading or writing strategy 
during our time together. One of my students noted that these stressors, “like 
(his) math test ... fall away when we breathe at the start of class.” allowing him 
to apply a fresh mind and calmed emotional state to our classroom work. "After 
each exercise, its like all my concerns for other classes evaporated for a while, 
and I could focus solely on English class. 1 feel not totally, but somewhat relaxed. 
It s a good stan for the class and writing.” 

My student might be alluding to the ways pranayama helps develop mindsets 
that encourage awareness and acknowledgment of feeling in ways that are en- 
abling rather than disabling. This is an applied skill of emotional flexibility. These 
“motivational mindsets" contain “scripts for dealing with competcncc-rclaicd 
setbacks” and “beliefs about the malleability of abilities as well as strategies and 
scripts for how to cope with inevitable setbacks associated with learning new and 
challenging things” (Rocscr & Peck, 2009. p. 129). Feeling itself is not unwanted 
in the writing process, since with feeling comes motivation; what is disabling is 
when negative emotions like stress and anxiety overwhelm the writer. Because 
emotional flexibility centers on balancing inner and outer pulls, it can help writ- 
ers “avoid reactive attachment [to feelings and thoughts] ... allowing] us to ob- 
serve the contents of our consciousness rather than simply being absorbed by 
them" (Han. 2008, p. 33). In the end. this override of unthinking reactions to 
feelings doesn’t so much invalidate their importance as it allows students to better 
understand them, and greater intimacy breeds emotional maturity. 

For example, instead of just seething with anger, the contem- 
plative mind may allow a little more space between the anger 
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(or ocher emotion] and us. We might both have our anger 
and also notice it — “Look at me being angry, what’s that 
about?' — rather than simply being lost in die anger. (Han. 

2008, p. 33) 

As students learn to first notice and them accept emotions, they become more 
metacogniuvcly attuned to themselves, which can significandy impact their be- 
havior and can encourage development of adaptive writing strategics that posi- 
tively transform the process. 

Intimate awareness of our feelings is dierefore a key step in developing an 
emodonal flexibility dial will allow writers to develop coping strategies and mo- 
tivational mindsets chat help them overcome negative feelings. Highlighting 
how this process works by attending to the breath. Boris shared the following 
story on his blog: 

Today I was feeling really down on myself and felt as though I 
needed some type of pep talk. After going through the breath- 
ing routine on my own. I actually was able to rc-encrgize my- 
self. Afterwards, the work that I had done was so rewarding 
that I fed motivated to continue writing. Sometimes if I get 
myself in a dump I need to remember that just one exercise 
can help me feel better, help me to be able to focus on home- 
work, and to make me want to continue. This is what's so 
good about the yoga I do. it has a day to day use ... (making 
me) emotional (ly] and mentally flexible. 

Boris finds a source of resilience and “emotional and mental" flexibility through 
pranayanuL Mediation and yoga has indeed been shown to “promote the con- 
struction of attributions to malleable source of difficulty and adaptive source of 
coping, particularly when confronting setbacks* (Rocscr & Peck, 2009. p. 129). 
It is this adaptive coping Boris alludes to when he uses breathing as a soothing 
and calming exercise, much like a private pep talk. As in die discussion of anger 
above, my student is able to step back from his depressed mood which seemingly 
leases him devaluing his abilities as a writer to ask, “What's up with that?* An 
alternative to seeking out assurance from another, an act that may be stilled by 
embarrassment, is a conscious channeling of positive energy using his breath. 
This work to transform his mood increases his motivation such that my student 
feels emotionally-rewarded by the writing that follows. 

'Ihczc examples from our breathing practice show how yoga helps writers dis- 
place negative emotions and embrace self-compassion, which is a quality upon 
which the contemplative arts are built. In their article on the usefulness of con- 
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tcmplativc pedagogy. Rocser and Peek argue chat teaching students to exercise 
self-compassion helps them “take a kind. non- judgmental, and understanding 
attitude toward [themselves] in instances of pain or difficulty rather than being 
sdf-critkaT (Rocser Peck. 2009. p. 129). Given diar so many of my stu- 
dents describe the writing process as painful and emotionally dissonant, such 
an attitude is essential in our composition classrooms. My students' testimonies 
embody die additional benefits of self-compassion for writers including great- 
er feelings of confidence and competence and an increased, intrinsic desire for 
growth and improvement. Indeed, college students who exhibit self-compassion 
focus more on their learning and improvement as opposed to their performance 
in comparison to others. Studies have shown that students who have developed 
self-compassion are more likely to approach setbacks with a positive mindset 
and to correlate academic failures less with their sense of self-worth. Self-com- 
passion is specifically correlated to students' understanding of moment-to-mo- 
ment fluctuations in perception, taught by breathing exercises, and their in- 
creasing ability to become aware of habitual responses in order to redirect them 
and "create a calm and clear mental context from which to act* {Roescr & Peek, 
2009, p. 130). 

It is this calm and dear context my students describe: “I definitely used 
breathing exercises to help calm myself down. I get so stressed and generally I 
use crying as a release for the stress but in this case, it was breathing exercises that 
helped me to calm down and get my focus back when 1 got too overwhelmed. I 
think it worked ... only one instance of tears!" And. “I used the breathing exer- 
cises to stay calm when things were not coming together as quickly as I planned. 
I knew that 1 was on the home stretch of finishing my portfolio so when 1 went 
to the library to finish up little things and compile it in the folder I thought it 
was only going to take me two hours, but it ended up taking me six T A longer 
than expected revision process, however, wasn't enough to derail my student: “1 
began to get frustrated knowing that 1 had other stuff I wanted to get done too. 
but instead of freaking out and getting frustrated like I did in the past 1 took 
deep breaths in and tried to stay calm." Breathing gives my students the ability 
to override their habitual and negative responses to feelings of stress and anxiety 
and helps them find control in their emotions, allowing them to redirect the 
energy of their feelings in more positive ways. 

Anending to the energy of the breath attunes us to the flow of our emotional 
states because it requires us to be in the present moment and to judge ourselves 
less harshly as a result. In the end. increased compassion and mindfulness results 
in growth, according to my students: 
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Using chc breaching techniques. 1 chink that emotionally, 1 
goc a loc more relaxed abouc writing, and thac is growth. To be 
able to accept something as imperfect because it doesn't have 
to be perfect yet is growth. To be able to know that you can 
improve in the future, and to be able to find your own flaws 
and then smooth them over is growth ... yoga helps to allow 
me to sit and concentrate and not need to constantly move. It 
allows me to siL And write. And pur my body into die paper. 

I can use all my senses to their fullest, and 1 can use myself 
and my ideas and my inclinations to truly write a good paper, 
one that shows my growth. 

Acts of emotional flexibility are dirccdy applicable to the writing process 
and can be learned through the practice of prunayama. Appreciating the breath 
“as it is" while learning to direct its energies toward where one wants it to be 
is pragmatic in the writing classroom, in particular, because it teaches students 
that they must start where the)* arc. or that acknowledging their present reality 
is necessary to move forward toward new embodied imaginings which unify the 
body’s desires and the mind's energies. Students who accept die duality of ex- 
tension and expansion, learned first at the level of their bodies by means of their 
breath, more easily accept change and arc therefore more likely to see writing 
jj a process and complete multiple, global revisions; students who can better 
cope with ambiguity arc more likdy to respond productively to their classmates' 
opposing viewpoints, may be more open to multiple perspectives in other writ- 
ings. more accepting of the sicuatcdncss of knowledge claims and less likely to 
ignore such complexities in their own writing; siudents who arc able to face 
with coping strategics die negative emotions called up by writing will not only 
spend more time and energy on their writing but will also take more risks in 
their writing, leading to increased learning. On the page, the paired actions of 
extension and expansion reptesent a fusion of the critical and the creative, which 
characterizes the most socially-viablc and personally- fulfilling kinds of writing 
our students — and we — can produce. 
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CONCLUSION: 

NAMASTE 

I breathe deeply; my students are about to finish their first "yoga for writers 
praetice with Holly and me, and they look happy and at ease. No one ualked out , 
and lie enjoyed this more than I can put into words. I mote with my students into 
a cross-legged position at Hollys request. We sit quietly for a moment, letting our 
practice sink in and acknowledging the ways it has subtly changed us in one short 
hour. Hotly explains to my students that yoga practices end with bringing our hands 
in ruma&kai mudra. which is a prayer-like position that aligns the hands under rise 
breastbone. She instructs them and reminds me that uy bring our hands together and 
say the phrase . n Namaste ,f as a way of honoring each other and ourselves. Holly asks 
us to say this Sanskrit word with conviction and with self-knowledge of what u* can 
achieve when we are aware and acknowledge tlse union of our body, mind and heart. 
I recognize that it is this union that guides rne t first as a yogi and now as a teacher. 

I bow my head forward and chant with the rest of my students, m Namaste . " 




NOTES 



1. While Mime yoga poses will be explained and ocher* visually represented within 
my icxt, many more will be only alluded to or omitted altogether for the sake of my 
narrative. 1 direct my reader to Appendix A for a copy of the handout 1 gave students 
after their first “yogi for writers* practice. While this handout doc* not include all 
die poses student* learned in successive practices, it docs represent die bask pose* 
my yoga teacher and I used to create a foundation of yogi for students' combined 
yoga-writing practice. 

2. Butler dismandcs bodi sex and gender in Bodies Ibat Matter as she attempts to 
address critiques of her earlier work, VtuUing GenJtr (2004), in which she outline* 
her theory of gender performativity. A central premise of Buder s argument of gen- 
der per fiimutivity is dial sex is not “a bodily given on which the construe! of gender 
is artificially imposed, but ... a cultural norm which governs the mairrialuation of 
bodies” (1993, pp. 2-3). In this book. 1 examine the limits of feminist theories of 
performativity and propose embodied altei natives by going to contemplative theory 
and practice. I am interested in writing pedagogics that utilize the strengths of both 
feminisms and the contemplative in my work. 

3. 1 use this term throughout this book in a wide sense to include secular notions of 
die divine, which arc often linked to die heart, the feeling center. 

4. All student writing is taken from student -authoted blogs ui my first-year writing 
courses from 2009-2014. *Ihc students quoted in this book elected into my IRB-ap- 
proved study. All students have been assigned pseudonyms. 

5. Ihis is akin to Belenky ct al. s connected knowing. Haraway define* the mutated 
modest witness' seeing ax “passionate detachment.” but 1 read it as connected, since 
her phrase is oxymorontc. 

6. Iherc arc many reasons, then, why situated knowledge is crucial to Haraways 
project. Like to many feminists of the third wave, she is driven to provide an alterna- 
tive to whitewashed feminism, which takes women's experience to be homogenous 
without factoring in the differences of women everywhere, without accounting for 
crucial discursive and bodily constmcuonx such as race and sexual orientation. Ihe 
“Woman" in the center of feminism has more typically tcptcxcmcd die economically 
secure, heterosexual and generally normative wliitc woman. Haraways uneasiness 
over diis homogenizing prompts her to be an early vokc against claiming a singu- 
larity of women's experience, replacing it with muldplkity. Her preference for local, 
situated knowledges and tolerance for differential positioning will, in (act. establish 
a foundation for her Utter theorizing of companion species based on kinship and 
tcbtionality. As she proves time and again, closure is what should make as uncom- 
fortable — a contemplative sentiment. 
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7. Ham way lu* indeed been taken to task over the differentiation of affinity and 
identity and has since taken pains to explain how it isn't so much that we can always 
choose our identities but that we can always choose to understand our inherent 
connection to others. She says in a recent interview: “I talked about kin as affinity 
and choice and people correctly pointed out that sounded too much like everyone 
rationally made choices all the time, and dial’s not good enough. There arc all kinds 
of unconscious processes and solidarities at work that aren't about choke. Inhab- 
iting "tcchnobiopower" and inhabiting the material-semiotic configuration of the 
world in its companion species form, where cyborg is one of die figures but not the 
dominant one, that’s what I am trying to do* (Haraway & Goodeve. 2000. p. 1 49). 

8. George Lakoff and Mark Johnson build on previous work and approach the em- 
bodied mind dirougb primary metaphors in language in their recent book. Philos- 
ophy tn the Fleih: The Embodied Mind and Its Challenge to Western Thought < 1 999). 

9. Use differences between responses also highlight how important embodied no- 
tions of voice are as they determine who can speak against norms. The age and au- 
dsority of the speakrr. both of which arc inexorably tied to the body, arc differences 
dial help to configure the right to speak. 

10. Thb harmony could be compared to Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi's notion of the 
optimal “flow* experience. See his Flow: The Psychology of Optimal Experienced 008). 

1 1. Sommers' essay is an echo of Til lie Olsen's ~I Stand Here Ironing* as both seek 
to reflect on the nature of mother-child relationships. In Sommers' ease, the “child* 
is her writing, certainly an embodied concquion. 

12. This is die problematic domain of die traditional modest witness (sec my ex- 
planation in Chapter One). In the spirit of this critique. Hindman points out diat 
positioning ourselves as modest witnesses in our writing confers die “fight" kind of 
authority to our prose, legitimizing the ideas ii espouses precisely because it divorces 
die w riter from her material existence. Hindman explains how she is a victim of this 
epistemology, which is antidictical to die embodied writing die practices, in her 
article, (Mis|Rru>gnixing Awesome Bodies. 

13. Of course, die issue at hand is never as simple as calling expressivism 'essential - 
tat." ’Ihcre arc many ways expressivism attempts to bridge or mediate die seemingly 
disparate positions of essemialism and constructivism. Tim mediation is a core thread 
tunning dmiuglu’ut EJbow's work, whai he calls “embracing contraries." Here, I cap- 
italize on how this embrace of contraries, because it allows for liberal-humanist no- 
tions of die self, is often collapsed into reductive csscntialixm. Whether or not diis is 
a fair criticism of cxprexsivism is not my focus here. I'm more interested in critiquing 
die idea due cxprcsstvisc cssentialism automatically reclaims the or$uik body. 

14. Rosemary Hennessy in Materialist Feminism and rise Politics of Discourse (1993) 
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also argues dial we need to see the interaction of the discursive and non-discursivc. 

15. 1 borrow and rweak Wendy Bishops notion of a “teaching life" {Teaching Lin: 
Essays and Stares. 1997) for use in my daises. I've found that the notion of a writing 
life helps students classify the novd apprnadics to writing di cy cnuiuntcr within 
contemplative pedagogy. And because it is rather open to interpretation from the 
start, this term allows students to define what a writing life means to them, giving 
students a stake in their learning processes. 

16 . Ihe website, mindtuleducation.org. has a map of primary and secondary mind- 
fulness education programs running in the U.S. 

17. MBSR is a secular mindfulness practice and training program developed by Jun 
Kabac-Zinn. See urnassmed.edu for information on MBSR and Kahac-Zmn's Center 
for Mindfulness in Medicine , Healthcare and Society at the University of Massachu- 
setts. Also see Rabat -Zinn's Full Catastrophe Uving for a detailed outline of this 
program. For an easy introduction to MBSR, I particularly recommend Bob Stahl 
and Elisha Goldsteins A Mindfulness- Based Stress Reduction Workbook. *lhis book is 
an apptoachablc guide to MBSR and fits well into larger discussions of learning and 
mindfulness in die writing classtoom. It also provides a wealth of accessible practices 
for students and teachers that help address stress and increase mindfulness. 

18 . I am more interested in tracking students' habits and changing views of die 
writing ptoccss by examining their metacognitive tcflcctions of writing dian on the 
products they produce or their grades. As research on assessment shows, students' 
own perceptions of the writing process are equally -valid measures of their learning 
as exit exams or other product-based measures. 

1 9. While Bolcr pres ides a holistic definition of emotion in line with my treatment 
of it here, she docs prefer the term 'emotion" to "feeling' while 1 use die sc inter- 
changeably in order to underscore the social as well as bodily ways in which emo- 
tions arc navigated and shaped. Bolcr chooses emotion as her primary term because 
it functions within our everyday, ordinary language and because she fears dial the 
way feeling has been aligned with the sensational will restrict her attempt to bridge 
die cognitive, moral and aesthetic domains of emotion dicory within philosophical 
psychology and philosophies of education (1999. pp. xix-xx). An example of the 
separation between feeling and emotion to which Bolcr alludes is Damasio's pref- 
erence to denote die "private, mental experience of an emotion' as a feeling "while 
die term emotion should be used to designate die collection of responses, many of 
which are pubUdy observable* (1999, p. 42). 

20. Haraway's term for interdependent species that shape each other in significant 
ways is “companion species." 1 discuss this co-constitutional model of subjectivity 
in my first chapter. 
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21. For my purposes. 1 will locus on Hara way's notions of human embodiment. For 
die ways in which our embodiment is complicated by animal -machine hybridity. see 
Haraway s Cyborg Manifesto. 

22. Elsewhere. Bart hoi: mac expands this argument regarding the dangers of ignoring 
die social construction of our ideas and feelings and claims, “it Is wrong ui teach late 
adolescents diat writing is an expression of individual dsoughis and feelings. It makes 
diem suckers and. I think, it makes than powet less, at least to the degree that it makes 
diem blind to tradition, power, and authority as they are present in language and cul- 
ture" (1990, pp. 128-129). Bartlsolo mac’s classic critique highlights how emotion, 
conceived of as private, is put at odds with what is inherendy social (language, power, 
authority) so that focus on feelings is necessarily a focus on dsc personal as foolishly 
removed from the public realm. But Bartlsolomac's critique must be booketuied if we 
arc to give weight to “emotion as a rhetorical, performative enactment* (Miccidir, 
2007. p. 42) which would ostensibly fit into his paradigm of social constructivist/ 
discourse community pedagogy. Even if emotions as experienced personally by an 
individual body, they are also social constructions, atcotding to Miedche. 

23. To be lair. Butler struggles with the materiality of die body and writes Bodiei that 
Master in tesponse to the critical reception of her treatment of the body in Gender 
Trvuktr. In an effort to be responsive to her critics, she claims, “surely bodies live, 
and die; cat and sleep; feel pain, pleasure; endure illness and violence; and these 
'facu,' ... cannot be dismissed as mere construction* (1993. p. xi). Even so. Butler 
docs dismiss these facts of materiality wben she later claims that “bodies only appear, 
only endure, only live within die productive constraints of certain highly gendered 
regulatory schemas" (1993. p. xi) and therefore lay no claim to materiality outside 
of discourse. To leave open die pos&ibUity of matter in excess of language is too dan- 
gerous for Butler who wants to question die organic nature of our gendered perfor- 
mances. a questioning that can be derailed with divisions between the naturalness of 
sex and construcccdncis of gender. Preferring closure on these debates. Butler ends 
up denying the materiality of sex along with gender, seeing them as cultural, linguis- 
tic performances. But, in my view, to lose the body to social construction seems no 
better than earlier paradigms wherein it was lost to naturalistic biology. 

24. Micciche docs acknowledge in her book that she is still developing pedagogical 
proedees that invite the “rhetorics of emotion" into the classroom. 

23. That feeling demoruua tea the folding back or doubleness of our embodied selves 
lias also been dicori/cd by philosopher Mcrlcau Ptinry. Calling this die “double 
sensation" of feeling, he lias said: “Between feeling (the dimension of subjectivity) 
and bcingfdt (the dimension of objectivity) ... a gulf spanned by the indeterminate 
and reversible phenomenon of the being touched of the touching, the ciouing over 
of what is touching to what is touched .... In die double sensation my right hand 
is capable of touching my left hand as if the latter were an object. But in this ease, 






unlike an object, my left hand has die double sensation of being both die object and 
die subject of die touch** (quoted in Grosz, 1994, ft 100). The ciifitinoou* flux of 
positions here, what Haraway might Libel our ‘differential positioning** within the 
material world, shows the reversibility and thus companionate nature of the acts of* 
feeling/ touching and being fell/ touched. This position of openness to the world 
docs not mean that the subjects and objects of feeling arc reducible to cadi other — 
die right hand is not the same as the left, but that they must always be understood 
as embracing one another (Grosz. 1994, p. 103). Pontys notions of reversibility 
without redudbdity correspond to Haraways notions of companionate composers 
who too must be seen to make each other up in the flesh while retaining their own 
integrity. In other words, cadi is "significantly other'* to each other. 

26. Tilts imcrchaptcr is an expanded and revised version of my article Writing Yogis: 
Breadiing Our Way to Mindfulness and Balance in Embodied Writing Pedagogies, 
Journal of the Assembly for Expanded Perspectives on teaming, Vol. 1 8 Winter (2012- 
2013). 

27. See Appendix B for a sample handout I provide students to guide our breathing 
exercises. While I introduce other pranayama methods to my students, this handout 
provides an overview of die core exercises we use together as a class. 

28. The verbal prompts I've reproduced here are faithful to the same I used to guide 
my writing classes in meditative breathing. They represent an amalgamation of stan- 
dard yoga exercises advocated in such books as Yoga: A Gem for Women (2002) and 
diose taught by my yoga teachers, based on the traditions of Iyengar yoga. 

29. At dmes, I ask students to try a completely silent breadiing session without ver- 
bal cues from me. Because the majority' of students exptess dieir preference for my 
guided prompts. I more frequently guide students. 1 understand dieir preference be- 
cause I too en joy guided pranayama in my own yoga classes. 1 am indebted, then, to 
many sources for die prompts 1 use to guide my students in contemplative practice. 

30. Along with the tradition of yoga. 1 refuse the closure of neady delineating be- 
tween cultural affect, psychological emotions or physiological feelings. See Chapter 
Three for an in-depth theoretical discussion of emotion in contemplative pedagogy. 

31. It may be worthwhile to note that while 1 talk with my students about centering 
and rooting in dicniselves as well as shifting outward toward others, I rarely use die 
terms extension and expansion in the classroom. While diese terms are extremely 
helpful to me in my research because they allow me to work through the impor- 
tance of these acts while drawing on die discourse of yoga, they become less helpful 
in demystifying writing or yoga for my students. 1 try to use as little of such jargon 
as possible widi my students. For me. it is more important that they can engage in 
diese acts and express them in simple, everyday language than it is that they can 
exptess diemselves with the same rhetoric I use in my professional writing. 
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APPENDIX A: 

YOGA ASANA HANDOUT 



Iyengar Yoga for Writers 

Before writing/at the beginning of yogi/ writing practice 

• Set an intention for your practice 

• Bring attention to the breath 

Mountain Pose 




When you get stuck* can’t concentrate or need a break 

• Upward Salute: from standing, ciiend your arms overhead 

• Upward Bound Fingers: from standing interlace your fingers, turn 
your palms away from you and stretch your arms overhead 

Tree Pose Triangle ftssc 

Warrior 2 Warrior 1 




Benefits 

Physical: Create stability develop strength and stamina 



• This handout was co-composed by dsc author and her certified Iyengar yogi instruc- 
tor. Holly, who graciously helped teach the “yoga for writers* practices referenced in 
this interchapter. This handout does not represent all the variations of yogi taught to 
writing students, but docs show one format introduced at the start of the semester. 
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Mental/Emotional: Improve concentration and focus 
When you need to think through counter-arguments or expand your 
perspective 

Pyramid Pose Wide Leg Standing Forward Bend 
Down ward -Facing Dog Standing Forward Bend 

Benefits 

Physical: As above and relieve fatigue 



/l\ 

Menial/ Emotional: Build mental stability and clarity 

/fv IV 

When you come back to revise a piece of writing 

Staff Pose 

• Variation: Extend arms up overhead, then bend forward from the hip 
crease and hold the outer edges of the feet. 

Head -to- Knee Forward Bend 

• Sitting upright, extend arms overhead, then fuld forward from the hip 
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crease and hold the outer edges of the foot, then bend the elbows up 




and out to the sides to take the abdomen and the chest to the thigh 
and the forehead and chin to the shin. 

Benefits 

Physical: Lengthen the hamstrings; create extension in the spinal column, 




open the body; relive fatigue; relieve stress 

Mental/Emotional: Relieve fatigue; quiet the mind 
Ending a writing session 

Final Relaxation l\>sc 

• Lie down on the floor and rest deeply. 

• Breathing I, II. Ill Unbecoming aware of the bieath. even breathing; 
U=decpening the exhalation, normal inhalation 111= deepening the 
inhalation, normal exhalation) 

Benefits 

Physicil/Mcntal/EmotionaL Encourage integration and acceptance. 
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APPENDIX B: 

YOGA PRANAYAMA HANDOUT 



Writer’s Yoga Breathing’ 

Sit up straight in your chair, feet planted firmly on the ground. No Croat kgs or 
slouching. Neck in line with back in line with tailbonc. You should be alert but 
also comfortable. 

Proceed slowly and with purpose through die noa steps 
Close your eyes softly. Bring the lids togcdicr, touching but not squeezing them, 
so you feel the horizon of your sealed eyelids. Let die pupils of your eyes begin 
to migrate slowly toward the back of your head. 

Scan your body for tension and release it. 

Tunc your cars inward, and begin to listen to ihc sound of your own breath. 

• Follow your exhalations to their natural end, without closing in die 
walls of your throat. Keep your abdomen relaxed, shoulders melting 
away from your cars on the inhalations, chest lilting away from your 
thighs on the exhalations. (Continue this slow, soft, quiet breath- 

in*)- 

Pay attention to your breath, the inhalations and exhalations, without trying 
to change them. Let your breath be perfect, just as it is in this moment. If 
your thoughts pull you away from your breath, gendy guide diem back to your 
brcadi. (Stay here fur a few moments). 

Now. based on how you are feeling today, choose which breath is right for you: 

• If you arc tired, work on our three-part inhalation, sharply inhaling to 
your lower, middle, then upper ribs. Pause after each inhale and once 
you reach die top ribs, release your breath in a steady exhale. 

• If you arc stressed and anxious, begin to deepen your exhalations, so 
they become longer than your inhalations. See your inhalations as 
"small’ and your exhalations as “big.” You can try inhaling for three 



• Ihil handout U implied by Holly, my yoga teacher discussed within these pages, 
and the practices and phrases die used in my classes with her. As we tend 10 do, I’ve 
used my experiences in her classes as a yoga student as inspiration for my own leach- 
ing methods and prompts here. Holly’s own techniques can often be traced back to 
die practices outlined in Yoga: A Gem for Women (2002). 
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slow counts and exhaling for five slow counts, if this helps. 

• If you arc feeling fairly balanced already, simply concentrate on 
smoothing out your inhalations and exhalations, making them soft 
and quiet.” 

Allow your inhalations to give you energy and you r exhalations to expel all the 
worries and stresses of your day. Find peace in your breath. (Stay here for a few 
moments). 

Keeping your eyes dosed, let your breathing return to normal, but keep it 
smooth and calm. Fay attention to your feelings of calm and steadiness. Resolve 
to carry these into the rest of your day. (Stay here for a few moments). 

Now, take a minute to set an intention for yourself. Your intention could be 
grounded in the learning goals you have for our class or for all of your classes 
today. It may even encompass your sodal and academic lives. What do you hope 
to accomplish today or this week in your writing, your living, your learning? 
Slowly open your eyes. 

Opening your notebook, take a minute to record your feelings after this breath- 
ing exercise. 
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YOGA MINDS, WRITING BODIES 



In Yoga Minds, Writing Bodies . Christy Wenger argues for the inclusion of 
Eastern-influenced contemplative education within writing studies. She ob- 
serves that, although we have "embodied" writing education in general by 
discussing the rhetorics of racialized, gendered, and disabled bodies, we have 
done substantially less to address the particular bodies that occupy our class- 
rooms. She proposes that we turn to contemplative education practices that 
engages student bodies through fusing a traditional curriculum with contem- 
plative practices including yoga, meditation, and the martial arts. Wenger 
draws on case studies of first-year college writers to present contemplative 
pedagogy as a means of teaching students mindfulness of their writing and 
learning in ways that promote the academic, rhetorical work accomplished in 
first-year composition classes while at the same time remaining committed to 
a larger scope of a writers physical and emotional well-being. 
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